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In March 1821, p. 227, A. Lomaanp 
published a Letter ‘* on Money as opposed 
to Commodity,” to which was the following 
postscript: ‘There has lately appeared 
amongst us a new metal, called platina. Its 
specific weight exceeds that of gold ; its co- 
lour is almest s as silvers bit adt © 
quite so white. It is creeping into use in 
our manufactories, but at present makes no 
promise of being adopted as money.”— 
The Emperor of Russia, however, is now 
about,to make the experiment of its intro- 
duction ; and we have received from the 
above Correspondent a specimen of the 
tokens that are to be issued. ‘Their weight 
is 6 dwts. 12 grs. to be current at three ru- 
bles, which, the Emperor'says, is about five 
times that of silver. ‘We may take an op- 
portunity of presenting our readers with an 
engraving of this new coin. 

Scrutavor says, ‘I have been much 
struck by,the adaptation of aneieut Gothic 
structures to modern ecclesiastical purposes. 
The idea is exceedingly ingenious, and 
might, I think, be. still further enlarged by 
appropriating the chapter-house and clois- 
ters to a school, the transepts to vestries 
and auditéries, the anti-chapel to a Sunday 
‘examination of the chikiren, the moniment 
rvom toa library, the laty emee! to the 
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occasional services: of the week, and so 
forth. But still more easily, in the eon- 
struction of ‘eountry churches, where the 
parts are fewer in number, and of smaller 
scale, a perfect adherence to ancieut models 
might. be satisfactorily maintained, with 
only the trifling alterations required, by a 
different form of worship, or such:as the 
calls of modern convenience could engraft 
without injury upon the simple original.” 
INVESTIGATOR remarks, “As so much 
intercourse has recently taken place between 
the Christian Missionaries and the Jewish 
people, J should be greatly obliged if some 
one of your intelligent Correspondents will 
have the goodness to explain the fundamen- 
tal principles upon which the latter found 
their objections to the doctrmes of Chris- 
tianity. Do they object to the. doctrine of 
the, Trinity in particular, as subversive of 
pure Theism? Or to those of Christianity 
in general, as inconsistent with their views 
of the prophecies contained in the Old Tes- 
tament concerning the promised Messiah ?” 
Devonensia asks, ‘‘ How the ancient 
patrimony of Bickley Vale, co. Devon, de- 
parted from that family, which is now ex- 
tinct in the male branch, and has. been 
a, long time merged into the mass of the 
“lower, orders.’ ‘The. last. who . bore. the 
name was by the female side, and. it has 
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been. -marked inthe. Navy Officer Lint, 
published by Mr. Murray, as ‘ William Biek- 
ley. Smith,.M.D.’ a surgeon in the Royal 
Navy, and who died either surgeon or as- 
sistant, or second surgeon of Haslar Royal 
Hospital, witheut issue. He was a grand- 
ade’ of Barnaby Windle d paige of some 
celebrity in bis day, and contemporary with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose rising fame 
and greater merits (so say the Mugazines 
hetween 1750 and 1760) threw Barnaby 
Smith into the baek ground, yet F hae 
seen a painting by Barnaby Smith, whieb 
would shame many modern artists who 
never saw Rome, as (it is said) he did.— 
The sargeon Smith, I-have heard, claimed 
the heraldic bearings of the Bickley family, 
with what richt'T-koow not, nor'am I aware 
just now, what they were. The estate 
which gave name to this omve ancient and 
extinet family; in ‘co. Devon,.is now, by 
purchase, p d by Sir M h, Lapes. 
——A search in a Loaden Directory of some 
35 years back,, notes, a / Thomas , Bickley, 
woollen-draper, Cloth Fairy; } have ascer- 
tained that he was miternal uncle. of ,W. 
Bickley Smith, and died upwards of 30 years 
back, and was buried in the Church of Se. 
Bartholomew the Great: and a’ Mr. Gad- 
bury was within the last ten years’ buried it 
the same grave, by a elait to the right, as 
having married a niece ‘of tlie said-‘Thonits 
Bickley. ‘I see not the name in any of my 
researches, in official tists, as!)} have vol- 
lected some: materials, for some: aetount-of 
the extinct families of Devon, a sort of pe- 
ninsular district, remarkable for property, re- 
maining, even (from, before the conquest, in 
some families, —Lord Rolles, for instance.”” 

F. A..S. observes, ** Whilst in Kent, 
some time sinee, curiosity prompted me to 
visit the British tomb, called Kit’s Cotty 
House. I’ climbed to the top, and the flat 
stone that rests on the others appeared to 
me to have been of a sexagonal shape. My 
conjecture may be aceurate or not; but it 
may serve to elucidate some of the questions 
now agitating, with respect to British. re- 
mains.” ; 

A, Correspondent. says, -‘‘ In page 216, 
for.‘ the Hon, Townsend Ventry,’ read the 
Hon. Townsend Mullins, though query 
whether he was liying, when his father Sir 
Thomas Mullins, Bart. was created Baron 
Ventry.? if not, of course it is improper to 
style him ‘the Hon.’’”’ 

W.. B. would be glad to be-informed how 
Mrs. Burke (the wife of the celebrated Ed- 
round Burke, esq.) was rélated to, or con- 
nected with, a family of the name'of ,Baraard 
in Devonshire 2” le. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
——&— 


Catuotics, Wares, anp Tories. 
> 


T is curious to observe how the 
& primitive signification of particu- 
lar. words or phrases frequently changes 
with the passing events of the day. 
When. the times and circumstances 
frem iwhich they. originated are lost 
sight of, or forgotten, meanings very 
different from, and sometimes diame- 
trically epposed to, their original in- 
tention, are frequenily attached to 
them. ‘It is thas with the common 
appellation of Wate and Tory. At 
tus day, a Whig is considered as a 
political party man, who is friendly 
to the Catholics, and generally op- 
posed, to. Protestant and Monarchi- 
cal influence. The Tory, on the con- 
trary, is. a zealous opponent of what 
is..called Catholic Emancipation, and 
usually.a staunch supporter of Protest- 
dnt -aseeridancy in Cliarch and State, 
as established under the house of Brans- 
wick.’ For instance, the Duke of Wel- 
lingtow, Lord Eldon, and Mr. Peel, 
are considered as high Tories, on ac- 
count of their utcompromising adhe- 
rerice to these priticiples; while Mr. 
Canning, during his late administra- 
tion, was looked upon as a moderate 
Whig, because be was a supporier of 
the Catholic interests, aud politically 
opposed to.the high Tory. party. 

av. ort investigating the origin of 
these names. in: English. history, we 
find that the Whigs were always the 
opponents of the Papists; and the To- 
ries,'on “the contrary, their warmest 
supports. Lord Bolingbroke, in his 


‘* Dissertation on the State of Parties 
in the Reign of Charles IT.” obseryes, 
that “‘ the Tories had no disposition to 
become slaves or Papists, though they 
abetted the exercise of an exerbitant 
power by the Crown, and though they 
supported the pretensions of a Popish 
successor.” 

The grand object of the Whigs 
was to prevent, by every means, *the 
possibility of a Catholic dynasty in 
these realms; while the Tories were 
always caballing with the Romanists 
to resist the Protestant aseendancy ; 
but certainly it would be unjust to: at- 
tribute this conduct to Lord Eldon or 
Mr. Peel ; though each ranks high in 
the scale of modern Toryism. 

On referring to Rapin’s “ History of 
the Whig and Tory,” written in 1716, 
we learn that these two parties were 
formed in the reign of Charles 1. The 
Kiag’s friends were called Cavaliers, 
which name was afterwards changed 
into that of Tories. Those of the Par- 
liament, who were then called Round- 
heads, afierwards received the appella- 
tion of Whigs,* Rapin proceeds to 
explain their origin im a manuer not 
very complimentary to either ‘party, 

*¢ At that time the denomination of Tory 
was applied tu certain robbers, or banditti in 
Ireland, who lurked upon the mountains, or 
in the islands which form the vast bogs of 
that country. As the King’s enemies ac- 
cused him of favouring the Irish rebellion, 
which broke out at the same time, they 
gave his friends the name of Tories. On the 





*;Hume, under the date of 1679, states, ‘* This year is remarkable for being the epoch 
of the well-known epithets of Whig and Tory, by which, and sometimes ‘without any ma- 
terial difference, this island has been so long divided. The court party reproached ‘their 
antagonists with their atlinity to the fanatical couventielers in Seotland, who were kidwu 
by the namevof Whigs; the cotintry party found a resemblance between the courtiers aad 
the Popish banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tory was affixed—and after this 
manner, these foolish terms of reproach came into public and general use; and even at pre- 
sent seem not nearer their end than when they were first invented.” 
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other hand, the latter, to be even with their 
adversaries »who Were: strictly utiited with 
the Scotgj nicknamed, them: JV higs,* who 
were, in Scotland, the same-sort of banditti 
as the Tories in Ireland. , It appears by 
this, that these two names.are as ancient as 
the beginning of the troubles, though they 
did not come into fashion till many years 
afterwards. I cannot tell precisely about 
what time; but the names of Cavalier and 
Roundhead seem to have remained till the 
Restoration of Charles TI. and those of 
Tory and Whig, to have afterwards obtain- 
ed by little and little. These are the two 
parties that began to divide England in the 
time of Charles the First, and which divide 
it still... The Papists immediately ranged 
themselves on. the side of the King, who was 
not so much their enemy as the Parliament 
was; and they have ever since remained 
united with the Tory party.” 


In, speaking of Parliament Rapin 
means. éxclusively the House of Com- 
mons, who as Whigs were unani- 
mously Opposed to the Papisis; while 
the. King and Lords, in the spirit of 
Toryism, secretly supported them ; and 
this same feeling, as Rapin observes, 
existed to his time.t: >For instance, 
the Jacobites,.or high Tories, were al- 
ways supported by Catholic influence, 
while they were violently opposed by 
the Whigs, or: supporters of the Pro- 
testant ascendancy. According to Ra- 

in’s, explanation of the terms, the 

Juke of Wellington and Mr. Peel, as 

opponents of Popery, and favourers, 
moreover, of the Presbyterian and 
Dissenting interests, are radically and 
religiously Whigs; while Mr. Can- 
ning, as a zealous, advocate for the 
apists, and an uncomprising oppo- 
nent of the Dissenters, was a high 
Tory, in Free sense of the word, as 
originally applied. 

The reigning family of Brunswick 
may be justly considered as the head 
and coryphzeus of Whiggism in these 
realms; for they have been constantly 
opposed to Jacobitism, ‘Toryism, and 


Popery ti and during the. reign of 
George I. and his immediate successor, 
the Tories levelled their. complaints 
against the corruption of the Parlia- 
ment and the influence of the Crown. 
George I. on opening the Parliament 
of 1722, thus adverts to the Catltolie 
claims, which were then powerfully 
supported by the Tories and Jacobites 
of the day: 

‘¢Tt seems an iufatuation, not to be ac- 
counted for, to hope to persuade a free peo- 
ple, in the full enjoyment of all that is va- 
luable and dear to them,.to exchange free- 
dom for slavery; or, in other words, the 
Protestant religion for Popery; and to sa- 
erifice at once the price of so much blood 
and treasure as have been spent in defence 
of our present Establishment. Let it be 
known, that the spirit of Popery, which 
breathes nothing but confusion to the civil 
and religious rights of a Protestant Church 
and kingdom, has not so far possessed my 
people, as to make them: ripe for such a fa- 
tal change,” 


George II. in the Purliament of 
1745, says, 

‘© have, throughout the whole course 
of my reign, made the laws of the land my 
rule and goverumént, and the preservation 
of the constitution, in church and ‘state, 
and the rights of my people, the main ent 


,and aim of all my actions.’ It ‘is, therefore, 


the more astonishing, that any of my Pro- 
testant subjects, who have known and en- 
joyed the benefits resulting from) thence, 
and have heard of the imminent. dangers 
these kingdoms were wonderfully.delivered 
from by the happy revolution, should, by 
any arts and management, be deluded into 
measures that must, at once, destroy their 
religion and liberties, introduce Papery and 
arbitrary power, and subject them to a fo- 
reign yoke.” 

His late Majesty George III. made 
the following solemn declaration on 
the subject of the Catholic claims, 
which at the time produced a most 
powerful sensation : 


**I have resolution to-descend from my 





* Burnet tells us the name is derived from the word whiggam, used by the western 
Scots in driving their horses, whence the drivers were called whiggamors, and by-contrac- 


tion whigs. 


+ In another place, he says, ** The Papists are also reckoned a branch of the Tories, 
becauseithey are attached to the party. As they can never hope to make their religion 
nationalbut by the means of an absolute King, it is not surprising that they should herd 
with the: arbetrary Tories.”—What would a certain venerable learned Lord,’ one of the 
staunchest Tories of the present day, say to this? 

t. Dr. Johnson, the ardent supporter of the Brunswick family and the Protestant as- 
cendancy (consequently an Anti-Catholic), defines Whig us ‘* the name of a faction |’? aad 
Tory-as ‘one who adheres to the ancient constitution of the State ;"” that is, Popety of 


course ! 
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throne to a cottage ; and I have resolution, 
if need’ be; to lay my head’ on the block; 
but E havemot resolution to deny my Coro- 
uation oath befure my God.” 

His present Majesty George IV. in 
answer'to an address from the Roman 
Catholies of Ireland, replied: * It 
must-be recollected, that | ain a Pro- 
testant King ;”—anil consequently op- 
posed to Popery and the ancient spi- 
rit of Toryism. 

By a strange contrast to the original 
acceptation of these terms, we find the 
House of Commons at this day, on the 
a oon of W higgism, passing a Reso- 
ution in favour of Popery, which, had 
it been carried into effect, would have 
struck a blow at the Protestant ascend- 
ancy; while the Lords, under the in- 
fluence of Toryism, are now the chief 
bulwark of the Protestant church, and 
on whom every Tory relies for its con- 
servation in the grand struggle against 
a united Popish and Whiggish fac- 
tion. According to the recent decision 
against the Catholic question in the 
House of Lords, we should say, gene- 
rally speaking, that Zorytsm there pre- 
pouderated by a majority of 44; but, 
according to the primitive acceptation 
of the word, as defined by Rapin and 
other respectable writers, we must at- 
tribute the defeat, not.to Toryism, but 
to the Anti-Catholie spirit ‘of Whig- 
gism; which so polveetonty preponde- 
rated in the House of Lords!! 

Rapin’s remarks on the two parties, 
as to professions and motives, are per- 
haps as applicable at this time, as in 
his own day; at least if we are to 
judge from the declarations of each 
during the late ministerial changes. 


<< I€ we will believe what each of them 
says of himself, nothing can he more just, 
more equitable, more reasonable, than the 
principles they act upon: they are guided 
wholly by the glory of God, the honour of 
the King, the good of the public, the bene- 
fit of the nation. For my part, if I am al- 
lowed to give my opinion, private interest 
is the first mover of their actions. Ever 
siice the two parties have been formed, 
every man ‘has laboured assiduously to get 
the better of his antagonists, because from 
that superiority flow places, honours, and 
dignities, which’ the ‘reigning party distri- 
bute to 'their own members, exclusive of tlie 
coutrary faction. “This induced King Wil- 
Fiam to say, that, if he had gvod places 
enough to-bestow, he should soon unite the 
two ‘parties.’’ 

Dr. Parr, who was always averse to 
what is now called Toryism, in his 
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remarks on. ‘§ Rapin’s: “Dissertation,” 
observes: ‘©The favoderate} “Tory “is” 
an.advocate for prerogatives but with- 
out retaining’ the silly atid exploded 
doctrines of arbitrary and irresistible 
—— The Whig is an admirer of 
iberty, but with a fixed and manly 
aversion to all the outrages of boister- 
ous and wanton licentiousness,” — 
Query, what is the difference? Is not 
the Tory also ‘an admirer of liberty?” 
and the Whig “an advocate for pre- 
rogative?” The Tories (says Hume) 
** have frequently acted as republicans, 
where either policy or revenge has en- 
gaged them to that conduct. The 
Whigs have also taken steps dangerous 
to liberty under coléur of securing the 
settlement and succession to the Crown 
according to their views.’’-—In ano- 
ther place he observes; ‘* The Tories 
have been so long obliged to talk in 
the republican style, that they seem to 
have made converts of themselves by 
their hypocrisy, and to have embraced 
the sentiments as well as the language 
of their adversaries !” " 

I have offered these desultory ob- 
servations to show the folly of eonti- 
nuing to use terms which have en- 
tirely lost their original signification ; 
and which by foreigners conversant 
with our history must be frequently 
misunderstood. The sooner, thérefore, 
they are exploded from our vocabulary 
the better. 

I canuot close these remarks with- 
out quoting a passage from Rapin's 
Essay, which mentions an abuse ex- 
isting even at this day. 

‘¢ There is another kind of abuse in the 
House of Commons, in the Members being 
suffered to go, to come, to absent them- 
selves, just as they please, except upon cer- 
tain great occasions; so that of five hun- 
dred and thirteen members, which if I am 
not deceived. there ought to be in that 
House, sometimes there are not a hundred 
and fifty. This makes the designs of either 
party much more easily brought about than 
if the House were complete. Besides, there 
are several Members, who, though at Lon- 
don, do not constantly attend the business of 
the House, but stay away upon any inconsi- 
derable affair of their own. This puts me in 
mind of a story with which I shall conclude 
this digression, A Whig Member one day 


_upbraided one of the same party, that, if he 


had been at the House that morning, they 


“had carried a point of consequence; this 
latter asked him coldly, how many they had 


lost it by? The other answered, but by 
one. He replied, that if he had been there 
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; (Continued from pi 413.) 

1809. N the 25th Oct. Rear-Ad- 

* O inital Geo. Martin, with 
part of the Mediterranean fleet, chased 
three French ships of the line and a 
frigate ashore, near the mouth of the 
Rhone, and the entrance of the port of 
Ceite: those at the former place, being 
an 80 anda 74, were burnt the next 
day by their own: crews; but those at 
the latter place, being a 74 and a fri- 
gate, gotaway. These ships, together 
with ‘three other frigates or storeships, 
were conroying about 20 sail of vessels 
froin' Toulon to Barcelona, with sup- 
plies for the French army in ‘Spain, 
the whole of which, including the 
¢onvoy, except a frigate and storeship, 
and the'two ships at Cette, were taken 
or destroyed, notwithstanding ten’ of 
the vessels, and astore-ship, touk shelter 
utider the guns of the forts and batteries 
in the bay of Rosas, 

The Bonne-Citoyenne, ship-sloop, 
mounting 18 carronades, 32- pounders, 
and 2 long nines, commanded b Capt. 
Moufisey, took the Fori¢use, a Frengh 
ship arinée en Alite, mounting 8 guns 
woe! f2 ‘carronades, after an engage- 
mént ‘of ‘almost ‘seven hours, within 
pistol shot, on the 6th July. "She was 
fitted out as a 36-gim frigate on her 
arrival in England, and’ Capt: Moun- 
sey, who had beet ‘promoted to’ post- 
rank, was appointed ta the command 
of her in further reward for’ his bravery. 
In the before-mentioned month, the 
Solebay, of 32 guns, was wrecked on 
tlie coast of Africa. ‘Fortunately ‘no 
lives were lost, and a great proportion 
of the stores was saved. 

The islands of Zante, Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, &c. surrendered without oppo- 
sition, in October, to a combined na- 
val and tnilitary force; their inhabitants 
were liberated from the oppression of 
the French, and the Septinsular repub- 
lié’was declared to be restored. 

The following French’ ships and 
vessels were captured or destroyed in 
the harbour of oe Paul, isle of Bour- 
bon, in September, by the British 
troops under Colonel ‘Keating, ‘and the 
squadron commanded by Captain Josias 





'Derrick’s Menioirs of the Royal Navy. 
1bak if BY four, ‘becaiase then there 
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Rowley (the senjor Capjain), namely, 
ba. Carmine * 44 guns, Grappler br. 
16, two East Fodiamen, : three ysmall 
merchant vessels. captured; thee, xes- 
sath Heaney» and one sbipburnt on 
the stocks, be Rome te ee 

‘The Junon frigate, of 38 guns, was 
taken by four, French, frigates .in De- 
cember, after.a close action of 46 mi- 
nutes, and was then: boarded. before 
she struck. Captain, Shortland soon 
after died of his wounds. ' 

1810.—The Nereide frigate, of 36 
guns, was taken near the isle of France 
in August, after a very long and close 
action with the Bellane French frigate, 
of 48 guns, having, before she struck, 
almost every officer and man. either 
killed or wounded, including, among 
the latter, Captain Willoughby, her 
brave uke mi whose wounds were 
very severe, The Iphigenia. frigate 
was also taken at the same time by the 
French, squadron of :large frigates, of 
which the Bellone was one; and. the 
English frigates Magicienne and, Si- 
rius, having got aground during the 
engagement, were burnt by their own 
crews. 

Two French frigates, armée en lite, 
were taken under a fort as Guadaloupe, 
in December, by, the squadron po 
the command of Captain (or, Comimo- 
dore) S.J, Ballard, though the Blonde 
and Thetis frigates were the, only ships 
which attacked. the enemyy .These 
frigates were commanded. by Captains 
V..V. Ballard and G. Miller. ; An- 
other Freach frigate blew.up, and set 
a fourth on. firé.... i Ly 

The Victor, ship-sloop, was captured 
in November bya French frigate. 

In the course of , the years 1808, and 
1809, the following vessels were taken 
from the enemy, im addition, to those 
which have been particularly noticed, 
namely, twelve French. and Italian 
brig-corvettes of 16 guns, and two 
ditto, ship-corvettes, of 24.and 20 guns, 
and one bn Freneh storeship,; And 
it, deserves to be mentioned, that, 111 
vessels belonging to the nest of, pirates 
in the Persian gulf, were destroyed, in 
Dec. 1809, by two of our, frigates, 
several Indiamen, and a body of British 
troops; and that their sea-defences and 
towns were also destroyed, as well as 
large quantities of naval stones, .. 





* Formerly an English 36-gun frigate. 
The whole island of Bourbon ben oul shed 
by the above-mentioned forces in July 1910. 
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1810.—On the 13th Sept, the Afri, 
caine frigate, of 42 guns, was taken by 
two large French -frigates, near the 
isle of Bourbon, ‘after a close engage- 
went of Dear two hours and three quar- 
ters, in the early part of which, Ca 
tain Corbett was mortally wounded ; 
two, of her Lieutenants were severely 
wounded ;’ ter three: lower masts re- 
duced’to a toitering state: and a great 
many of her officers and ‘men were 
kifléd and wounded’ before she struck. 
She was retaken, however, the same 
day, the enemy abandoning her on the 
approach of the Boadicea. 

The Ceylon frigate, of 32 guns, 
commanded by Capt. Charles Gordon, 
was taken four days after the Africaine, 
and near the ‘same spot, by a large 
frigate and‘a corvette of 22 guns, after 
a Close action of near three hours, in 
which she réceived so much damage as 
rendered heruiiihanageable, But the 
corvette Having abandoned her in the 
afternoon of thé day she was taken, on 
the approach’ of the Boadicea, Captain 
Gordon a a on ‘board 
from the Veriis' French frigate of 44 
gutis,’ and hoisted’ the’ English coloars. 

On the, 18th Sept. the Boadicea, of 
38‘ guns, Coinaiddore Josias Rowley, 
capiiréd La Vetitis,’ Fretich frigate, of 
44 bun, Off ihe isle of Bourbon, afier 
a ‘short Wut ‘cluse action, by which 
Captain Gordon Was liberated, as men- 
tioned above. °°”, 

“The Mitotayr, of 74 guns, Captain 

Johiti Barrens, Was fost at the mouth of 
the. Texel’ in Deceitiber, and a great 
proportion of her crew perished. 

The following French ‘ships anu yes- 
sels were captured ‘iin the harbour of 
Port Louis, ‘isle’ of France, wheti the 


island was taken on the 3d Dec. namely, 
Guns. Tons. 

Of 52....Minerve........ 1200 
44....Manche........ 1050 
48....Bellone....... ». 1050 
44....Asturée......... F100 

Sloop 22... Victor. 2... /..5:°400 

»  “Brig.14.... Enttepenant. ... 300 
New  bfig te eee eee cee ey 300 
Atid‘the ° iiglish “frigates, ’ Tptirgénia 
ind "Netéide, 6f"36' pans, which hid 
Frénch afew months 


beemtaket by th on 
before, ‘ag abieady ‘meationed, shared 
The fate “of their’ abovetamed compa- 
nions? by all Which eaptures’ aridl’re- 
captures the ‘etiethy’s force ‘in’ the In- 
dian gcean was now entirely extirpated. 
Many, prixate ships, were also captured 
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in India about this peri he. 
largest. of which ; res Etat Ba 


Indiamen, which; 

hands of the enemy... so ooin-oor darts ths 

The Isle of France and its depen- 
dencies were the lgst remaining colo- 
nial territory of France, from whieh, 
and the isle of Bourbon, the enemy 
had been enabled to greatly annoy the 
British ,comumeree: to the eastward: of 
the Cape .of Good Hape*.s This ex- 
pedition was. commanded, by Major-~ 
General Abercromby, and Vice-Adiui- 
ral Albemarle Bertie. 

The Eliza, French . frigate of ,.40 
guns, which had got aground near Cape 

Hogue, in November, was destroy- 
ed a few days after, by the boats.of an 

English. frigate. .., ; 

. The. following vessels, of war were 
taken from the enemy, in the course of 
the year 1810,.in addition. to these, al- 
ready specified, and to others, of less 
consequence ;, viz, 

French brig-corvette, of 16 guns... <1 
Storeship. vido @ ohk09966 0 ppawiok 
Frigates, 26 and 22, guns..4.2 

Dutch ship-corvetie, 18 gunse...s'. od 


Alen unt, the 


Brigs, 14 and, 12 guns..,.5. 0. 2 
| (Tobe continued.) 


——— " 

Mev Unsaw; The Close, Norwich, 

June 21,, 
if FEEL it.is but justice to the mes 
mory of my.late friend, Sir, James 
Edward Smith, President of the Lin- 
néan Society, to, request that you will 
insert, the following correction of a 
miis-statesnent, respecting his religious 
and political, opinions, which appeared 

in pour Mfaganing for April last, 

1 consider myself authorized to make 
this, request, as his, executor, and as 
haying been for, wany years in, the 
habit of confidential. intercourse with 
him, an in.ergeurse which | am happy 
Lo. say. was, Dever interrupted by. our 
avowed difference, .in itical senti- 
ments, nor, from. the circumstance of 
his being a.Dissenter and myself a 
Clengyman of the Establishment. 

Instead of any change having taken 
place in Sir J. E. Smith’s opinions of 
ate years, as the latter part of your 
memoir of him. asserts, I beg to state 
that, howeyer,.temperate in all his 
views, he, was through life a zealous 
adsgcate for popular rights, and a con- 





* See Extre. Gazette of 13 Feb. 1811. 
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sistent admirer of what are usually 
understood by Whig principles ; and, 
although he neither entertained «nor 
expressed harsh feelings towards inem- 
bers of the Establishment, or Chris- 
tians of any denomination, yet he 
ceased not to. the last to attend the 
blic worship of that congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters to which he had 
been attached from his earliest youth. 
Mixed with the mis-statements to 
which I have alluded, and which are 
grafted upon a slight memorial drawn 
up by myself, announcing the decease 
of Sir J. E. Smith in the Norwich 
newspapers, I perceive much colla- 
tera! matter in the way of general ob- 
servations, upon which it is foreign 
from my present purpose to offer any 
remarks. I can only say, that I never 
heard from his mouth such sentiments 
as are there attributed to him. Yours, 


&e. W. F. Drake. 
-——@— 


Mr. Ursan, June 19. 
S your Magazine is much read by 
A members of the legal profession 
of all ranks, I desire to gain, through 
your assistance, information on points 
of some importance to the public. My 
father was a member of the Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the 
bar; in the year 1793 he gave up the 
rofession and retired into the country ; 
Ee never visited Loudon, or practised 
as a barrister, bat continued to reside 
on a small estate until his death in 
1825. 

To my unspeakable surprise, I re- 
ceived lately a letter, demanding the 
sum of nearly 120d. for absent com- 
mons, dues, &c. on account of my late 
father; and soon afterwards a letter 
from some attorney in the city, more 
plain than polite, threatening to com- 
mence proceedings at law against me 
forthwith, unless the money was in- 
mediately paid. 

I communicated the matter to my 
friends, who were as much astonished 
as myself; they advised me for my 
own sake, and for the sake of others, 
to resist the demand, and | am inclined 
to take their advice, because it espe- 
cially behoves a Clergyman of the 

Church of England to set an example 
of strict justice, against which, in my 
opinion, a man who complies with an 
unrighteous demand, offends nearly as 
deeply as in resisting a just claim. 


Absent Commons, Dues, &c. at Inns of Court. 


[ June, 


T am anxious to acquire information 
from some of your Correspondents, on 
the following points : 

Ist. The claim is made, as I am in- 
structed, under colour of a bond, which 
it is supposed my father had given 
when he was called to the bar, and 
although I am told that the statutes of 
limitations do not apply to bonds, [ 
desire much to know whether a jnry 
would be directed to presume that the 
bond had been satisfied, no act having 
been done, or any money paid under it 
by my father during thirty-five years ; 
although the bill that was sent in by 
the Hon. Society is so artfully drawn 
up, that at first | was deceived by it. 

Qdly. I have been informed that the 
late Lord Kenyon used to langh at 
such bonds, and to speak of them as 
being void, or at least not available. 
I am exceedingly anxious to learn 
whether there is any report of such an 
opinion of that profound lawyer, and 
also on what reasons it was founded: 
whether it was, as has been suggested 
to me, because there is no certain de- 
signation of the obligee ; for the pe- 
nalty is payable to two or three persons 
named in the bond, or to some one of 
them, or the executors or administra- 
tors of some one of them, without say- 
ing who is to have the option or choice, 
and without particularly ascertaining 
any one who is authorized. to receive 
the penalty, and to give a discharge, 
and that this uncertainty on a most 
material point would be fatal on de- 
murrer? Or whether it was for some 
other legal reason? 

3dly. I am desirous to learn whether 
there be any other person upon whom 
the like demand has been made, or 
who may have cause to apprehend it, 
that by uniting our opposition we may 
the more. successfully resist a claim 
which. appears to be. unlimited in 
extent; for, if a son is to be called 
upon under such a stale. security, why 
may not a grandson, and.if 35 years are 
of no avail, why should 135? And 
finally, if there be no redress at law, or 
in equity, that we may consult together 
as to the probability of obtaining relief 
by a humble and dutiful petition to the 
Legislature? 

1 am moreover informed, that of the 
four Inns of Court, it is only hy the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn that 
such claims have been made. 

Yours, &c. Nasotu. 





ess 
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Mr. Ursan, June 4. 
HE parish of Leigh is situated in 
the Weald of Surrey, about three 
miles S.W. of Reigate, near the bor- 
der of the celebrated vale of Holmsdale, 
a division of the county so renowned 
in history for the unyielding bravery of 
its inhabitants. ‘The greatest portion 
of the parish is in the manor of Shell- 
wood, where is the Manor House. 
For a district in the parish called Dun- 
shott, a headborough) is appointed at 
the Court held at Banstead, 

At Swains, in this parish, tradition 
informs us that Ben Jonson. resided, 
and one of the rooms is denominated 
his study. Here we may suppose some 
of his dramatic works were writteo, 
although ‘his. most brilliant effusions 
were produced under the excitement 
of potations at the Devil tavern. At 
what time he resided here is uncertain, 
though probably it was when he was 
released from imprisonment. 

The Church (see Plate [.) is dedi- 
cated to St.’ Bartholomew the Great, 
and is in the deanery of Ewell. In the 
Valor of 20th of Edward the First, it is 
returned at 10 mares. : It is built of chis- 
selled stone and rubbles. The tower 
contains four bells. Both the tower and 
the body are flanked: by massive but- 
tresses. Two large Saxon windows 
are placed at the eastern and western 
extremities in the chancel and the 
tower; smaller windows: of the same 
style being situated in the northern and 
southern walls,. in which are some 
fragments of painted glass. In the 
north window there:is the letter P ina 
chaplet, and some. red roses, and a mu- 
tilated ducal coronet,. which may pos- 
sibly have: surmounted. the shield of 
Dudley Duke of Northumberland, the 
quondam possessor of Leigh-place. 

Within the tower is a ‘receptacle for 
holy water, an important utensil-in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth (previous to 
his assumption of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, and the publishing of his ma- 
nual of devotion, called the ‘* King’s 
Primer’’), in Mary’s reign, and in that 
of James the Second, when the Pope 
sent to him the four Catholic Bishops 
under the title of Vicars Apostolic, to 
exercise the episcopal function in their 
separate dioceses. 

Two obtuse-pointed arches divide 
the tower from the body, and the body 
from the chancel. The ceiling of the 
nave is boarded, and decorated by roses 
Gunr. Maca. June, 1828. 
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and shields at the intersection of the 
spandrils. The roof is chiefly covered 
with slate dug in the quarries of Hor- 
sham. There is a niche on each side 
of the east window; and on the floor 
of one of these are two mutilated feet, 
perhaps those of a figure of Aaron. 
Over the communion-table is a large 
painting of the Madonna aud Child in 
a deep ebony frame, the gift of R. C. 
Dendy, esq. The font is a large stone, 
surmounted by a leaden reservoir. 

On the floor of the chancel are seve- 
ral slabs bearing figures, scrolls, and 
shields in brass—principally memorials 
of the Arderne family, in times of old 
residents in Leigh-place. From these 
we may select the following: 

1. Over a small whole-length figure 
of a female*, flat head-dress, hands 


‘lifted up and joined, is a scroll, with 


“ Mercy, Thu, and graunt m’cp.” 
Under it, on the pedestal, 


“Bie facet Suganna, filia Tovi¢ 
Arderne, armigy, et Ctizabeth’ uri 
sue, cufgaieppicietur Deus. Amen.” 


2. On the north side, partly under 
the communion rails, are large whole- 
length figures of a man and woman *, 
their hands lifted up and joined. He 
is in a long robe like a surplice, and 
his feet rest on adog. She has a small 
dog sitting on her flowing robe. Below 
his figure were those of three boys (the 
brass of one of them is now gone), and 
under them’: 


“< Chomags, Totnes, et Wenricus, 
filii Dobie Arberne, armigi, et Ciiza- 
beth up's gue.” 


And under the woman the figures of 
three girls, with 


“ Anna, Brigitta, et Susanna, filie 
Johis Arderne, armig’i, et Elizabeth’ 
ur’is gue,” 

On a shield of arms in the left cor- 
ner: A_ fess, chequé,-between three 
crescents—Arderne.. 


3. On the south side of the chancel, 
under a figure of the Trinity * : 


« Orate pro animabus Hicardi Ar- 
berne, gentifman, et Dohanne uroris 
ejus, quidem Wicardugs obiit erve die 
mengis Movembris, anne O’ni....m's 
cece lrrrir, quoru’ animabug propiciet™ 
@eus. Amen.” 





* These three brasses are engraved in 
Bray's ‘* Surrey,” vol. ii. p. 186. 
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Arms; on a shield in left-hand corner, 
Arderne as before, impaling a chevron 
between three flags trippant. 

Hamelin* Earl of Warren, and 
Isabel his wife, in the reign of Rich- 
ard the First, gave this Church to 
the Prior and Convent of St. Mary 
Ovetee (now St. Saviour’s), South- 
wark, who paid to the Bishop for their 
tenths one mark, After being vested in 
a variety of possessors in succession, 
the living was purchased by the late 
Duke of Norfolk, and some few years 
ago it became the property of Richard 
Caffyn Dendy, esq. of Leigh-place. 

The vicinity of Leigh is calculated 
to excite much interest in the anti- 
quary, and might perhaps prove fertile 
by his researches. Records of anti- 
quity, and evidences of deeds of arms, 
have been discovered on the estate of 
Leigh-place, some in the moat sur- 
rounding the mansion, and others 
turned up by the plough. Among 
these remains are coins of Edward the 
First, and subsequent monarchs; a 
4 lb. cannon ball, and other military 
relics. It is probable that this might 
have been the scene of one of the Par- 
liamentskirmishes, when Fairfax routed 
the Kentish rebels at Maidstone, hang- 
ing on their rear in their retreat. To 
these records may be added a silver cup 
of a curious and antique form, disco- 
vered in one of the wings of Leigh- 
place, when it was repaired some years 


since. Watrer C. Denny. 
—@-— 
Mr. Unaan, Bremhill Parsonage, 


June 6. 

I MUST now beg you to admit, 
with the sincerest respect for Mr, 

Duke, a more explicit answer to the 

chief of those objections, which he 

has made to my views of the Celtic 

Antiquities in our County. 

And, first, of the mighty Wansdyke. 
—Mr. Duke has given his reasons for 
supposing it was one of the great an- 
cient roads which intersected the king- 
dom—lI have given my reasons for be- 
lieving it to have been noé a road, but 
a rampart line of defence between the 
Belge and the natives, as far as it ex- 
nee 4 over the Downs. No argument 
can induce me to think it was ever in- 
tended for a road, for these reasons: 





* Earl Warren was one of the noblemen 
who deserted John on the appearance of the 
young Prince Lewis in England. 
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Ist. It comes from na distinguished 
station or city, and leads to none for, 
from Bath to the Downs, the line is 
that of a Roman road, ag straight as an 
arrow, but the Wansdyke winds like 
a snake over the Downs. 2d. In many 
parts, éwo wheel-barrows could not 
pass!! 3d. It has a vallum very like 
a rampart; in some places nearly forty 
feet high. This my friend thinks 
might be commodiously raised to shel- 
ter the passenger from the Jupiter Plu- 
vius of Tan Hill! ! 

Heaven forfend that I should pre- 
sume to interdict discussion and in- 
quiry ; I said, in my pamphlet, 

*¢ Si quid novisti rectius istis 

Candidus imperti |” 
But [ cannot think that Mr. Duke's 
hypothesis on Wansdyke or Tan Hill, 
is *‘ rectius,”’ or I assure him | would 
most readily reject my hypothesis, and 
embrace his. 

I must profess it never entered into 
my thoughts, that Tan Hill derived its 
name ‘‘ from the Romans.” No; but 
it seemed to me highly probable, 
as the greatest temple to the greatest 
Celtic deity was near, that the adjoin- 
ing hill might be dedicated (I said no- 
thing of a temple there) to the other 
great Celtic deity, who, 1 repeat, was 
worshipped on the highest hills, and 
who was the Jupiter of the Celts. 

I follow Cesar in believing that 
**Mercury was the chief object of 
worship among the Celts.” ‘1 do 
not believe a word of it,” says Mr. 
Duke. Well, I can only say that I 
think the Author of the Commenta- 
ries must know something about the 
ancient Britons, as well as my friend 
Duke, who lives eighteen hundred 
years after them ! 

The public, however, may decide; 
I for one think the testimony of Cx- 
sar regarding the gods of Britain some- 
what better than Mr. Duke's, and 
therefore shall not admit that. his opi- 
nions are “‘ rectius,” at present. 

Putting togetherthese circumstances, 
and the Celtic temple, and stones in 
the vicinity, I conceived that St. 
Anne’s Hill might have been origi- 
nally Tan Hill, the Hill of Tanaris, 
the Celtic place of assembly, afterwards 
the Feriz of the Romans, and subse- 
quently the Fair of St. Ann, 

But granting, argumenti causd, that 
Tan Hill derived its name not from 
the Celts, but the Romans, and was 
called Tan from Diana! What says 
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out Antiquary of Diana? “ Jupiter, 
in the hymn of Callimachus, gives to 
Diana ali utiis;” therefore Tan 
Hill! True; but she was * peeuliarly” 
the goddess of woods: | never suid the 
yoddess of woods ** alone.” 

* Montium custos, nemorumque virgo.” 

*‘ Diva potens nemorum.’’—Hor. 

The beautiful description of Virgil 
is taken from Homer, who speaks of 
her appearance on mountains, but 
what mountains? Erymanthus, of 
whose dark woods every tyro has heard. 

Horace says, in his Ode to her and 
Apollo, 

«* Pheebe, sylvarwmque potens Diana.” 
And again in the same Ode, 

«¢ Quseque Aventinum tenet, Algidumque.” 


Mountains of the darkest woods. But 
let Horace explain Homer, as to Ery- 
manthus. In an Ode to the same 
Diana, Horace says, 

<¢ Vas, letam fluviis, et nemorum coma, 
Quiecunque aut gelido prominet Algido, 

Nigris aut Erymanthi 

Silvis.” — 

Now Tan Hill has a éree, just as 
much as a river ! 

But there is certainly nothing said 
of any wood in the passage Mr. Duke 
has quoted from Virgil, in which 
Diana is described with the mountain 
nymphs, dancing on the top of Cyn- 
thus, in the island where she was 
born! What do I say to this? I say 
this mountain was no more like Tan 
Hill, than Tan Hill is like Cranborne 
Chase; I say, moreover, the very spot 
on this very island where Diana was 
born, was not without trees, desolate 
as the little isle is now. How do I 
know that? Because a curious passage 
in Ovid informs me so. Latona, in 
the pains of child-birth, supported her- 
self by the palms and olive-trees,— 
“‘Tllic ineumbens cum Palladis artore 

me, 
Edidit povcrnaae 

Apollo and Diana. 

And as for room to dance, as Virgil 
so beautifully describes it, 1 should 
imagine, a glade which some woods 
have, might give quite room enough 
for the pirouettes of these nymphs, 
even if Delos had as much wood as 
Erymauthus. 

n fact, if Tan Hill is named after 
Diana, there is no semblance conneet- 
ed with the whole scene of Celtic an- 
tiquity, as there is by supposing the 


The principal characteristic of Diana. 
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ancient Celtic temple at Abury, the 
mound, and the highest elevation, 
connected together, 

There might be reasons for the Ro- 
mans, in a later age, giving the name 
of Diana to eclne, or the vast 
range of Pewshbam Forest; but none 
whatever for calling such a hill as 
Tan Hill the hill of Diana: nor can 
I conceive any thing which could pos- 
sibly, in the relations of the locality, 
have suggested such a name, but the 
mere resemblance in sound. Tanarus 
has the advantage even in this; for the 
hill to be made semblable in sound 
must be pronounced Dan Hill, instead 
of Tan Hill! 

If the Romans, in after-ages, and 
without any connection with the Celtic 
scene, had, without any possible rea- 
son that we can guess, have called any 
hill from Diana, we should imagine 
they would have been guided by what 
they had known of the hills dedicated 
to her in Greece, and on any compari- 
son, no spot, it should seem to me, 
could have been so unfortunate for the 
conjecturer. 

Besides, there is no animal to hunt, 
except hares; and Jupiter, unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Duke, commanded his 
daughter not to hunt hares! See the 
very hymn of Callimachus, which Mr. 
Duke quotes!! Delos has no woods, it 
is true; but I affirm that, throughout 
all Greece or Italy, where so many 
hills were sacred to Diana, not one 
in the most distant manner resembles 
our Wiltshire Downs, and I therefore 
think Mr. Duke’s Diana as unfortu- 
nate as his other derivations! But it 
may be said, “ granting the first Chris- 
tians adapted heathen names to the 
names of their saints, is it likely the 
would change the name ofa great fos | 
Celtic god to a meek and holy lady?” 
Neither was Diana always described as 
meek, as my friend will find, by re- 
freshing his memory with the glorious 
play of Iphigenia in ‘Tauris, every 
stranger being sacrificed at her altar! 
I refer him also to Iphigenia in Aulis, 
and the ** Seva” Diana of Ovid. I can- 
not recollect a man turned into a lady, 
among the early Roman Catholic saints ; 
but I recollect a wooden fortification 
turned into a lady! Cad-a-Ryne is the 
strong hold above the water; in the 
Roman Calendar it comes out the gen- 
tle St. Catherine! There is a Cathe- 
rine-street, Salisbury, and the “‘Dilectus 
Iapis,” Dr. Fowler, lives on the Cap! 
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Mr. Duke seems to me, if he wants, 
to prove or disprove any thing, to be- 
lieve as heartily on one side, as he dis- 
believes on the other! For insjance, he 
does not believe Czsar, who was on the 
spot, speaking of the particular fact of 
Mercury; but he believes Squire Hig- 
gins of Yorkshire! And what does he 
believe from Higgins? That Mercury 
was nof the greatest god of the Celts, 
because, according to Higgins, the 
fourth day was named after Mercury 
among the Saxons! Were the Saxons 
Celts? As we are Oxford scholars, 
let us SYLLOGISE a little! Mercury 
was the first god of the Celts. (Cesar.) 
He was the fourth god of the Saxons. 
(Higgins.) Therefore he was the fourth 
god of the Cextts!! (Duke.) 

I have now stated the reasons why 
I retain my belief that Tan Hill was 
so called hum Tanaris, not Diana ; 
that Wansdyke was a rampart, not a 
road. 

My good friend, after skirmishing 
with me upon the downs and plains 
of Abury, waxes valiant and somewhat 
blithe. 

** He will take his station on a hill, 
from whence he will hurl defiance, 
and smile at a future attack.” First, 
—attack he has had none. He at- 
tacked me along my whole line, nor 
have I now come forward but with 
reluctance, after repeated velitations 
on his part. As to ** bidding me de- 
fiance,” from this hill, my brain or 
his must be a little out of order, for 
I agree with him in every particular 
respecting the great antiquity of our 
barrows, and of these majestic monu- 
ments; I agree with him in every 
word, except when he says they “* pre- 
ceded probably the existence of Druid- 
ism.” I have spoken of their high 
antiquity, from the times of the Bri- 
tons’ earliest commerce with the Phe-. 
nicians. I can only conceive the error 
arising from my having spoken of the 
Caduceus of Mercury, which Cadu- 
ceus is not a Roman ensign, but Gre- 
cian, as old as the Phoenicians. This 
Mr. Duke will see by looking at Ho- 
mer’s Hymn; and the Pheenicians 
might surely have brought the know- 
ledge of the Grecian attributes of Mer- 
cury to Britain. My idea was, that 
the first representation of Teut (Cx- 
sar’s Mercury) was the symbulical 
stone, or a rude image of wood; and 
I supposed that, after the Romans pos- 
sessed this part of the island, they might 
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have placed a more airy Mercary with 
its Grecian characteristics where the 
stone stood. 

I hope, after this candid explanation, 
my friend will descend in peace from 
the hill, where he ‘‘ bids me defiance,” 
and that we may shake hands at the 
bottom; stitl he will never persuade 
me, with all his arguments, to believe 
that a foss where two wheel-barrows 
cannot pass, was a great road! that 
Tan Hill was called so from Diana! 
that Silbury Hill, somewhat like a su- 
gar-loaf, was the round world! that 
Abury represented the Sun and Moon, 
inclosed in one circle, when the Sun 
and Moon never by accident travel to- 
gether! No arguments, however in- 
genious, can make me believe these 
things, and I equally despair of mak- 
ing him believe the contrary. 

1 thank him for his kind notice of 
my topographical volume, and must 
be content to bear as well as I can 
his resolution ‘‘ to discard altogether 
Druidism and its Priests, Mercury, 
the messenger of the gods, and his 
Caduceus.” The resolution of Mr. 
Duke I shall not interrupt; and can 
assure him, I have the greatest re- 
spect for him publicly and privately, 
though I cannot be persuaded, by his 
arguinents, to discard one of these gods. 

‘T here must decline any further con- 
test, having included in this explana- 
tion an answer to Mr. Duke’s chief 
arguments on the subject, wherever I 
have met with them. 

W. L. Bowtzs. 

P.S. Mercury was not the messen- 
ger of Apollo or the Sun, but of Ju- 
piter. 

Neither Stonehenge or Abury surely 
can be considered as belonging to the 
inland parts of Britain; one is not 
more than twenty or twenty-five miles 
from the sea; the other not more, in a 
straight line, than forty or fifty. 

Stonehenge and Abury are on the 
Downs, but both within an hour or 
an hour and half’s walk of the most 
extensive forests in England. Abury 
is between Severnake and Pewsham 
Forests; Stonehenge has to the south 
Clarendon Forest, Cranborne Chase to 
the west, &c. and Grovely Woods, a 
great Ridge, in its neighbourhood.— 
From all these places the Druids, at 
certain seasons, assembled for public 
rites at the great temples on the Downs 
adjoining their forestsand woods. This 
is ny idea. 
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Mr. Ursan, 
N reply to Merutnus (p. 408), I 
beg to observe, that the question at 
issne is not between him and me, but 
between him and Cesar. Your Cor- 
respondent ‘advanced that the Briton 
was a monotheist, and. his censures 
were liberally dealt upon the unfortu- 
nate blindness of sundry antiquaries. 
Cesar expressly states the Briton to 
have worshipped many gods, and as 
my-eyes are not open to the new light, 
who am I to believe? [ have been 
old fashioned enough to believe in 
Czxsar—and it is Cesar that Mertt- 
NUS must refute (if he wishes for a 
controversy), not me. I cannot read 
or quote any sentence more explicitly 
stating Polytheism than the following: 
‘*Deum mazxime Mercurium colunt. 
Post hunc, Apollinem, et Martem, et 
Jovem, et Minervam.” When the 
testimony of Cesar is invalidated, I 
may agree with MERLINUs. 
It is asked, since an early commerce 
existed with the Phoenicians, how 
came this knowledge obliterated in 
Cesar’s time? Had J time or inclina- 
tion for a controversy (and fortu- 
nately | have neither), I might state 
my doubts whether the knowledge was 
ever obliterated. Caesar complains that 
he could obtain no information con- 
cerning Britain, and hence MERrLINus 
infers that the knowledge required did 
notexist. Does Mertinus forget that 
British subsidiaries were among the 
Veneti? and how will he reconcile 
the sending of Gaulish youths to these 
shores for instruction? The silence of 
the merchant was owing to design, 
not ignorance; and my reasons for such 
a conjecture may appear before the 
public at a future time in another shape. 
But, even allowing that the knowledge 
was obliterated, will that disprove my 
assertion? Does MERLINus imagine 
that a fact once known must be always 
known? If so, who formed the Pyra- 
mids? if so, how came fragments of 
Egyptian worship among the Suevi? 
It would appear that knowledge ebbs 
and flows. Civilization is frequently 
as violent and sudden in her death, as 
her growth is gradual and tedious. 
Look at Babylon—at Nineveh—the 
Caves of Elora, or the City of Bamiyan 
—turn to Thebes, and even in the 
midst of mummied millions, who can 
tell of the former men !—who can ac- 
count for the chasm between our pre- 
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sent century “and the ‘pyramids’ of 
Mexico? rere ate links wanting in 
every chain of history; nor is it str- 
prising that the same discrepancy 
should exist in the early knowledge of 
this land, at a period when the meri- 
dian of knowledge was in far distant 
climes. 

Meruinus observes, that navigation 
was interdicted on account of the sa- 
cred estimation in which water was 
held. If his statement be true, how 
strange that Caesar speaks of the British 
subsidiaries in Gaul, especially among 
the Veneti!—and if, according to his 
opinion, religious prejudices forbad 
nautical excursionsamong the islanders, 
the sin was equally great whether they 
cruised about in vessels which their 
friends were kind enough to lend them, 
or in their own. 

Although Meriinus is merry with 
the commercial picture I drew of early 
Britain, and calls it ** the creature of 
my poetical imagination,” I cannot 
alter it, until I learn that the Phoeni- 
cians did not trade to these shores —and 
if they did trade here, Phoenician names 
may exist, as well as Roman or Saxon 
appellations. Indeed, I am indebted 
to Mervinus for his etymology of Al- 
bion, because (if correct) it confirms 
my opinions. I had modestly confined 
my etymologies to small districts, but 
Mestcuvs goes further, and shews me 
that the very island received its name 
from those traders. 

I am most willing to allow that the 
commercial splendour of this country 
during those early periods, might not 
have been extremely brilliant, and that 
the export duties could not have coped 
with the revenues of the London Docks 
in the nineteenth century; but still I 
maintain that a commerce did exist 
which speaks of the refinement of for- 
mer races, and as civilization is the at- 
tendant as well as the mother of com- 
merce, we were not the barbarians : 


‘¢ Penitiis divisos orbe Britannos.” 


Having thus generally responded to 
Mert Inus (as far as consistent, with- 
out entering into controversy with my 
anonymous friend), I leave the future 
discussion of the question, if he conti- 
nue it, relative to Monotheism and Po- 
lytheism, between him and Casar— 
** Deum maximé Mereurium colunt,” 


&ec. &c. 
Yours, &c. W. A. Mrives, 
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Mr. UrBan, June 10. 

HAVE never been unmindful of the 

reat depth of your researches, and 
of the obligation due to you for your 
long and steady course of communica- 
tion of them; and I beg you therefore 
to accept my apology, if what I am 
proceeding to recommend should ex- 
cite the least pain in a mind so truly 
venerable. But, having just regard to 
ublic welfare, in wishing to render 
earning more general, 1 venture to 
anticipate some advice from your just 
and grave state of mind. 

I am very sensible that every art and 
science necessarily has its appropriate 
terms; and that some could not with 
effect be carried on, and others with 
due decorum, without disguising the 
real names of things under the veil of 
compounds, in the decomposition of 
which the present generation might be 
greatly confused. But for the rising 
race just springing into notice, and 
stretching forward into the ** March 
of Intellect,”’ a beneficial result might 
be effected from the alteration I mean 
to propose for their sakes—and probably 
your candour will suggest to me a 
principal mean of meeting my first 
difficulty in saving my bantling from 
being strangled in its birth. ‘This is to 
recommend me to some learned society, 
which would be most likely to receive 
my application, neither S.A. nor R.S. 
nor L.$.—nor either of our Univer- 
sities, past, present, or to come, be- 
cause these are all so jealous of their 
established forms, that there can be 
little hope of acceptance amongst them. 

As it is designed that the present 
zera is to be made the vehicle of usher- 
ing into light, to which none could 
hitherto aspire, a mode of both im- 
parting and receiving instruction, that 
diffusive knowledge is to outstrip time, 
and stretch beyond the common drudg- 
eries of rudiments; and that principles, 
problems, and corollaries, are to be 
very soon in the possession of the 
meanest capacities; what reading-so- 
cieties for newspapers and painphlets 
are to be conducted in coblers’ stalls [I 
fear, dear Urban, that the Gentleman’s 
Magazine will scarcely find its way 
thither], what butter-trays and por- 
ter’s benches will be the daily recep- 
tacles of philosophical lectures, and 
every stage coach will afford space in 
its dickey for philologists and the ne- 
cromancers of chemistry and litho- 
tomy! I think that some mode must 
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be discovered of curing the consequent 
pain in the aching heads of houses, 
and of the learned practitioners, all 
hitherto honourable men, in law, physic, 
and divinity, enabling them to main- 
tain and ever hold fast their erudite 
terms of art; by which young tyros in 
debate are sometimes awed into silence 
—and even those of more mature la- 
bours have been sent back to their 
first principles, which the heat of ar- 
gument had sometimes led them to 
desert. 

I have been for many years a great 
friend to inquiry, moral and _philoso- 
phical, but as [ have grown older, and 
discovered the truth of that great phi- 
losopher who teaches me to know my- 
self, and in that science to see how 
very little I know, a sort of humbled 
shame seems now to whisper me that 
I have not made all the use which | 
might have done, if this wonderful 
new light, the great march of intel- 
lect, had been formerly as much the 
fashionable cultivation, as it is at this 
period of my nomenclature. And as 
things are evidently drawing to a pe- 
riod in the annals of mankind, some 
measure is, I hear, almost ready for 
adoption to render learning more easily 
attainable: for this purpose I would 

recede the march, and recommend, 
if 1 well knew that it would be regard- 
ed, for every new University, every 
extensive Society for science and litera- 
ture, every library, where lectures are 
the leading features of the institution 
for diffusing knowledge, to constitute 
an indispensable rule or regulation, 
that the introductory lecture should in 
the most forcible manner, and in plain 
broad English, so that those who run 
in for a moment, and back again to 
their offices, desks, stalls, and shop 
boards, might be able to hear and carry 
forth with them the joyful sounds of 
denunciation against all languages, ex- 
cept English and Freuch—against all 
compounds of Greek and Latin—all 
terms known only to the professors, 
and by which they have hitherto kept 
the world in bondage, and by this 
happy means would now break away 
the barriers to general knowledge, and 
enable every man, and every scarcely 
man, to grow wiser than his teachers, 
and to govern the hitherto governor. 
The result of this super-eminent plan 
would be, that grammar would be re- 
duced to half its tenses and moods, the 
preterimperfects, and the plusque per- 
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fects would be erased—the amiable 
Linnzus would, if he were alive, suffer 
a vote of censure for his having ren- 
dered botany a sealed book to the ladies, 
to whom no accomplishment would 
otherwise have been more ornamental 
and attractive. Medical students would 
proceed without their nosology, patho- 
logy, and physiology ; philosophers of 
nature would be content to study the 
ways of the numerous tribes of insects 
without the title of entomologists ; and 
lawyers would honestly avow that in- 
stead of ‘ toujours pret,’’ they were 
literally always ready; and would fairly 
shew that they had never promised, 
instead of lurking behind their non- 
assumpsits, their dilemma, their re- 
butter, and surrebutter. I believe the 
medical science, and surgical art, have 
the claim. of delicacy and decorum in 
the adoption of Latin and Greek 

hrases for diseases, and parts of the 
sat structure, which could not be 
fairly cured in plain English. And as 
the pedantry of the ancient school-men 
has been exploded since the Reforma- 
tion, theologists now conduct their ar- 
guments and exhort the brethren, in 
terms which are readily understood by 
all willing and pious members of their 
Church, but by few others. 

If I have failed in making this de- 
sign clear to your mind, it must arise 
from the great fear with which every 
inventor of a new patent is impressed 
when he prepares his specification— 
more especially too, when I have given 
the alarm, and anticipated that so many 
learned bodies and cautious practiti- 
oners will rise up and condemn me. I 
can scarcely venture to ask for your 
concurrence, whom I have for so many 
long years remembered, with thy ve- 
nerable ancestors, poring over the black 
letter laboratory, and almost singeing 
their fingers in preserving from utter 
destruction some relic of past ages, 
which the revolution of times and 
seasons may have cast forth from the 
cataracts of antediluvian spoliation. 


Qe 

Mr. Urnan, Gray’s Inn, June 4. 
I} your Obituary of last month, un- 
der the head of Sir John Trevelyan, 
Bart. (p. 469,) occurs the following sen- 
tence: “ This was after a severe con- 
test (speaking of the election for New- 
castle upon Tyne) with the notorious 
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spendthrift and adventurer Andrew R. 
Bowes.” 

Granting that it is in some cases 
allowable to speak éruth of the dead, I 
cannot help thinking that this was not 
one of such cases; and I further con- 
tend that the reflection is not only un- 
charitable, but unjust. Bowes was 
not a spendthrift in the common sense 
of the word, nor was he more of an 
adventurer than many other younger 
sons of gentlemen, placing out of view 
his alieged conduct in the marriage 
with Lady Strathmore, which I will 
not undertake to vindicate. To justify 
my opinion, I send you a short account 
of the family, and some particulars of 
the life of Mr. Bowes, which may not 
be known to you or your general readers. 

Mr. Bowes, whose paternal name 
was Stoney, was of a good family, ori- 
ginally English, settled in the county 
of Tipperary, and was one of eleven or 
twelve children. He had received the 
education, and possessed the manners 
of a gentleman. At an early age he 
entered the army; and his regiment 
being stationed at Newcastle in the 
year 1768, he there became acquainted 
with Miss Newton, a young lady of 
respectable connections, who shortly 
after .became his first wife. She did 
not long survive ; and upon her death, 
his evil genius prompted him to pay 
his addresses to the late Countess of 
Strathmore, whom he succeeded in 
obtaining in marriage, though she was 
previously engaged, and on the point 
of being married, to Colonel Grey. 
Mr. Stoney then took the name of 
Bowes (which was that of the Coun- 
tess), and dropped the patronymic of 
Stoney. He was afterwards elected a 
Member of Parliament for Newcastle 
upon Tyne, after a violent and expen- 
sive contest; and he served the office 
of Sheriff for Northumberland. By 
Lady S. he had a son, who was placed 
in the Navy, and died in his father’s 
lifetime. 

It is needless to say that his anion 
with Lady Strathmore proved to be 
most unfortunate and ruinous to both 
parties. Faults there certainly were 


on each side, the discussion of which 
would now be useless. 

Mr. Bowes was a man of determined 
and undaunted spirit, of a comely per- 
son, of ready and lively wit; he ex- 
celled in repartée, and there were few 
He 


who could write a better letter. 
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was hospitable, convivial, and a most 
pleasant table companion. He did 
many friendly and charitable acts, even 
after his means were greatly reduced, 
But he was, unhappily, too much under 
the dominion of his passions; he was 
irritable, he became suspicious, and 
he always had too great a reliance on 
himself; in short, he would have his 
own way. Still it may be questioned 
whether Andrew Relianen Bowes, 
with all his failings, was not ‘* more 
sinned against than sinning.” 

He was much respected, to the last, 
by some of the first characters in this 
country, of whom the late Duke of 
Norfolk was one. Mr. Lee, the emi- 
nent barrister, and for some time At- 
torney-general, had a great friendship 
for him. His having been enabled to 
obtain security to the amount of 14,000/. 
for the privilege of the rules of the 
King’s Bench prison, is no small proof 
of friendship, and confidence in his 
honour. Mr. Bowes was at one period 
on terms of great intimacy with two 
gentlemen (relations), in their early 

ears, who have since held the highest 
judicial situations in this country. They 
were his constant visitors in Grosvenor- 
square. 

This ill-fated gentleman ended his 
days in the King’s Bench prison, in 
January 1810, aged about 63, after a 
confinement of more than 22 years. 
It might be supposed that such an im- 
prisonment ought to have satisfied any 
debt, however large; yet Lady Strath- 
more’s representatives have received 
from his estate no less a sum than 
23,000/. for principal, interest, and 
costs; and her Ladyship’s daughter 
has received, or claims the residue of 
his property, as his nearest of kin, 
though the deceased denied all rela- 
tionship. 

With respect to the sham duel as- 
serted to have taken place between Mr. 
Stoney and the Rev. Henry Bate, af- 
terwards Sir Henry Bate Dudley, the 
latter declared publicly in the Court of 
Common Pleas, that the story was 
utterly untrue; and Sir Henry has often 
been heard to say, that he ‘* never saw 
a man bleed as Bowes did: he bled 
like a pig,” was his expression. 

A sister of Mr. Bowes married the 
Honourable Arthur Moore, now one 
of the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland, who, if I mistake not, 
has a son in Parliament. 

A Frienp to Trutit. 
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Mr. Ursan, Gray’s Inn, June 3. 
N the subject of Nancy Dawson, 
inquired after by J. D. (p. 386), 
1 can give no information as to the 
lady’s parentage or early history; but a 
gentleman of whom | once had some 
knowledge, namely, the late James 
Bradshaw Peirson, esq. formerly of 
Stokesley in Yorkshire, was in early 
life an admirer of Nancy, who was 
for some time under his protection, to 
use a modern mode of speaking. Mr. 
Peirson moved in fashionable life in 
the early part of the late reign, and 
expended a large sum on his dear 
Nancy. He was also an admirer of 
dead as well as living objects, and spe- 
culated extensively in paintings, by 
which he was a great loser. His con- 
nexion with Miss Dawson having 
ceased (from what cause I know not), 
he married a lady of the name (I be- 
lieve) of Trehawke, in whose right he 
possessed a considerable property in 
the neighbourhood of Vauxhall, on 
art of which stood the house occupied 
. the Jate Mr. Tyers. Mr. Peirson 
having become greatly involved in debt, 
he went abroad, and his first lady, by 
whom he had a son, dying, he married 
an Italian actress. He resided for se- 
veral years, and until the French revo- 
lution, at Boulogne-sur-mer, and then 
returned to England. His fine estate 
at Stokesley, and also the property at 
Vauxhall, were sold to discharge his 
incumbrances, and he died about ten 
years ago in poverty and obscurity ; his 
eldest son of the same name having 
previously died. 

Mr. Peirson was the last representa- 
tive of an ancient Roman Catholic 
family, which is thus miserably extin- 
guished ; and his history will probably 
be soon as little remembered as that of 
Nancy Dawson. 


Yours, &c. P. I. 
ve 
Mr. Ursan, June 4. 


OUR account of Mr. Milhouse’s 

Poems induced me to become a 
purchaser, and I have been highl 
pleased with the perusal, as I think 
every one will be who reads them. I 
have hopes that others, as well as my- 
self, have shared the pleasure I felt, 
with the addition of having in some 
degree assisted humble merit. 


Yours, &c. 
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Mr. Ursan, 
FTER the memoir of the Margra- 
vine of Anspach in your last 
Number, the accompanying view 
(Plate II.) of her seat at Benham, 
which.is situated about a mile west of 
Speen, will probably be interesting. 

The house is a regular building of 
the Ionic order, composed of freestone, 
with an elegant portico on the south 
front. It stands on a sloping bank, 
embosomed in a deep and solemn grove, 
where uniformity of tone has been ju- 
diciously prevented by the intermixture 
of trees of various coloured foliage. A 
handsome sheet of water, supplied by 
the silver Kennet, and bounded with 
agreeable lines, flows before the man- 
sion, in the vicinity of which is a small 
wooden bridge of three arches, built 
afier a Chinese design. The north 
side of the grounds is ornainented by 
woods, which extend to the western 
gate, and conceal the termination of 
the park, which is confined by a sweep 
of the Bath road. The general cha- 
racter of the place is simplicity and 
beauty. The scenery is too regular to 
be picturesque, and too tame to be ro- 
mantic. 

On the south, beyond the vale, which 
is intersected by the Kennet, there is a 
fine prospect of Hampstead - Marshal 
yark, and its woody accompaniments. 
I'he grounds on this side are agreeably 
varied in appearance, and decorated 
with clumps of stately trees, whose 
deep shadows, playing on the water, 
give animation and contrast to the con- 
tiguous scenery. The high grounds on 
the west are crowned with extensive 
woods, behind which are bold project- 
ing tracts of the Wiltshire Downs. 
Towards the east, the eye ranges over 
a large district of well-cultivated coun- 
try, interspersed with wood,-and diver- 
sified with a tract of prolific meadow 
land. 

Such is the description of Benham 
given in the ‘* Beauties of England 
and Wales :” but the presiding genius 
of the scene shall speak of it herself. 
The Margravine has dilated on the 
place with evident satisfaction, in her 
autobiography ; having introduced the 
subject in the following manner : 


nham, the Seat of the 


‘* My eldest son, who had all the military 
fervour of the times upon him, left all his 
comforts and enjoyments to follow the cam- 
paign in Holland, and in other places. The 
only property over which his father had 
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late Margravine of Anspach. 497 
given him the controul, was Benham; and 
this he sold. This was a favourite spot 
with me and Lord Craven, and it gave me 
infinite pain to see it parted with. I had 
built it myself, with my husband’s permis- 
sion, and laid out the grounds according to 
my own taste ; nor would I suffer any of the 
modern landscape gardeners to interfere, 
though strongly pressed to allow them. 
The famous man named Capability Brown 
was desirous of being employed; but, as he 
had already laid out twelve thousand pounds 
for Lord Craven, at Coombe Abbey, I 
thought it unnecessary to be more plun- 
dered, and trusted to myself for adding to 
Nature. I had always a satisfaction, when 
very young, in observing natural beauties, 
the graces of which I particularly studied. 

“* Benham was most likely originally a 
Seigneurie, centuries before the Craven 
Peerage was created ; and it is probable that 
Hoe Benham was part of the domain with 
Benham Row, and almost all the lands which 
surround it; that it was thus in William the 
Conqueror’s time, or Edward the Third’s; 
and that what is now called Hoe, was the 
French word haut, as the land is higher 
there than that which immediately touches 
the site on which Benham House stands, 
and parted from that by turnpike roads, and 
a great many enclosed lands belonging to a 
variety of persons. 

** | leave to youthful and romantic minds 
to imagine how tyranny or hospitality was 
exercised in the Lordship of Benham; how 
many knights in armour defended or offend- 
ed ladies mounted on white palfreys: I con- 
fine my account of Benham to what I have 
been able to transcribe from the records of 
England, and my own knowledge of it,— 
from the days in which our forefathers first 
travelled in their own coach and six, down 
to this modern epoch, when Peers mount 
their own coach-boxes, and Ladies take 
rambles on donkeys. 

“¢ The first Earl of Craven, after having 
signalized his personal courage in the unfor- 
tunate wars of Germany (to preserve Bohe- 
mia and the Palatinate to King James the 
First’s daughter), bought Benham of a Sir 
Francis Castillon, whose father, John Bap- 
tiste Castillon, for his faithful military ser- 
vices in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, received as 
a reward from that munificent Queen, Ben- 
ham, Valence, and Woodspeare. Castillon, 
I believe, was originally spelt Castiglione, 
as the family was originally Piedmontese, 
Thus Hoe for haut, curfew for couvre-few, 
bell and savage for belle sauvage,—have, by 
lapse of time, been turned into a sort of 
English, which is now not exactly under- 
stood. 

‘* From the time of that purchase by the 
first Earl of Craven, to this day, Benham 
had been preserved in the Craven family till 
the present Earl sold it to the Margrave of 
Anspach. Mr, Lysons, in his ‘ Berkshire,’ 
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quotes Fuller’s quaint language, who says 
that the lands in Berkshire are very skittish, 
and apt to cast their owners; and expressce 
a hearty wish that the Berkshire gentry may 
be better seated in their saddles, so that the 
sweet places in this county might not be 
subject to so many mutations. I must ob- 
serve that his language is not the language 
of truth: it is the gentry who have volun- 
tarily quitted their saddles,—and not the 
lands that cast their owners. For some, 
many excuses may be found: accumulated 
taxes, and the exorbitant price of all the 
first necessaries of life, together with the 
many ingenious ways tradespeople have of 
cheating, make it impossible for a gentle- 
man to live at his seat,—or indeed hardly 
any where; so that one half of our nobility 
and gentry are poorer than the poor; or 
owe a wretched existence to places or pen- 
sions unworthy their birth or sentiments ; 
and we see some of the finest and prettiest 
places in England possessed by nabobs, 
bankers, or merchants. 

‘© It was reserved for my bright star,— 
that noble star which presided at my birth, 
to save Benham from this humiliation. It 
was reserved to the best of men to be the 
guardian angel over a mother’s fears, and 
snatch from degradation the work of her 
taste, to replace it irrecoverably in her 
hands, that it might end in being an eternal 
monument of his excellence; and the only 
wish I form is to preserve both his name and 
Benham from being injured or debased by 
ignorance and stupidity in future. In the 
History of England, the reign of King 
James the First will furnish my reader with 
the melancholy fate of his daughter Eliza- 
beth, who, in her nephew King Charles the 
Second’s reign, retired finally to England, 
where, after living in the Earl of Craven’s 
fine mansion in Drury Lane not much more 
than one twelvemonth, she died, and is 
buried in Wes:minster Abbey. 

*¢ But what that warlike and magnificent 
Earl did for her, I fear is scarcely on record. 
When my natural as well as acquired taste 
for every thing good and noble, made me 
curious to find some books or manuscript 
that could gratify my curiosity as to that 

riod of the Craven family, it was with dif- 
Feulty I could obtain any satisfaction, as 
there were neither libraries nor books in any 
house of any Craven. An old steward of 
the family at last took some pity on my dis- 
appointment, and perhaps felt some regard 
for a girl of seventeen who could feel any 
delight in poring over such relics; so he 
brought me the plans of the palaces the 
Earl of Craven built at Hampsted; he shew- 
ed me a bond of the Queen of Bohemia’s, 
for forty thousand pounds, which the gallant 
Earl had lent her; in short, he instructed 
and amused me very much. It was supposed 
the Earl of Craven was privately married to 
the Queen. 


‘¢ This. place, and many other things, 
Lord Craven had left me by will; but this 
will he subsequently altered, when in a state 
of health wherein he was unfit to do so. 
By this alteration he deprived me of the 

lace, and gave it to his son. When the 
argrave purchased it for me, he took the 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Moira, now 
Marquess of Hastings, for trustees, under a 
deed of gift ; and | was empowered by that 
deed to give or dispose of it, in his lifetime, 
as I pleased.” 


Benham, with the whole of the 
Margravine’s property in England, is 
left to the Hon. R. Keppel Craven. 


— a 
SKETCHES IN SURREY. 
No. VI.—By W. Hersze. 


HoumsDALE. 

(Continued from p. 293.) 
N the course of my recollections of 
happy days and of lovely scenes in 
this picturesque southern valley, it has 
been my object to interest and amuse 
my readers, by blending in my brief 
and imperfect sketches the historical 
and the fanciful, without deviating 
from facts in the one, or from nature 
in the other. I am gratified in learn- 
ing, by \several friendly communica- 
tions, that in this object I have suc- 
ceeded beyond my own expectation ; 
and this will probably encourage me 
to proceed, according to my original 
intention, throughout the County, 
wherever I may find materials and 

scenery suited to my purpose. 

Since the publication of my last 
sketch, an old friend (a ‘resident upon 
the spot) has hinted to me that I 
ought not to forget there is an ancient 
river in Holmsdale. In truth I had 
not forgotten. It is an object not to 
be forgotten or omitted. ‘Do not 
forget,” says my friend, ‘‘to describe 
the sequestered Mole—and can you 
not accompany the description by a 
little sketch of character—for instance, 
some village maiden, born upon its 
banks? It may answer the double 
purpose of giving additional interest to 
the scene, and a correct estimate of 
our native females, descended, as you 
have already told us, from an ancient 
race of heroines.”—I shall endeavour 
to profit by this suggestion. 


Tue River Mote. 


The Mole is formed by the union of 
several springs rising on the souther’: 
border of the County, and in the forest 
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of Tilgate, in Sussex, which, in the 
parish of Horley, about three miles on 
the south of Reigate, compose a consi- 
derable stream. It flows at first through 
a flat country, till it approaches the 
great barrier of hills which extend 
across the county. Near Dorking, 
which it leaves on the south-west, it 
enters one of the defiles of these hills, 
and, traversing a romantic valley, 
washes the foot of Box-hill in its pro- 
gress to Leatherhead. Here it makes 
its exit from among the hills, and 
winding through a range of commons, 
or heath, by Stoke, almost encircles 
the village of Cobham, and proceeds 
to Esher. At this part the river loses 
all its beauty, and creeps sluggishly on 
through a fat country, till its conflux 
with the Thames opposite Hampton 
Court. This river has long been cele- 
brated for a peculiarity. Alluding to 
its passage through the hills, Camden 
says, ‘“‘ The Mole hides itself, or is ra- 
ther swallowed, at the foot of the hill 
(Box-hill), and for that reason the 
place is called The Swallow; but, 
about two miles below, it bubbles up 
and rises again; so that the inhabit- 
ants of this track, no less than the Spa- 
niards, may boast of having a bridge 
that feeds several flocks of sheep.” 
There is something so pleasingly ro- 
mantic in this account, by the old his- 
torian, that we may readily suppose it 
was not only the ground-work of be- 
lief, among the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, for successive seg 
and even ages, of primitive simplicity, 
but a matter of faith among later topo- 
gtaphers, until at length the late Mr. 
Manning, in his excellent History of 
the County, explained the true charac- 
ter of the phenomenon. Referring to 
the passage I have quoted from Cam- 
den, the able modern historian says, 
**From this fabulous account, plainly 
founded on an idea suggested by com- 
mon report, the reader might be led to 
imagine that the river actually disap- 
pears, forms a channel beneath the 
surface of the earth, and at a certain 
distance rises again and pursues its 
course above ground. The truth of 
the matter seems, however, to be this: 
the soil, as well under the bed of the 
river as beneath the surface on each 
side, being of a spongy and porous tex- 
ture, and having by degrees become 
formed into caverns of different di- 
mensions, admits the water of the 
river through certain passages in the 
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banks and bottom.”—‘‘In very dry 
seasons the current is, in certain places, 
entirely exhausted, and the channel 
remains dry, except here and there a 
standing pool. By the bridge at Thorn- 
croft, it rises again in a strong spring, 
and after that the current is constant.” 
From the circumstance of this singu- 
lar river burying itself, as it were, in 
its subterraneous channels, it un- 
doubtedly derived its present name of 
the Mole. In more ancient times it 
appears to have been called the Emlay, 
the upper part of it being known b 

that name in the 5th of Edward IIT. 
and even so late as the reign of Henry 
VIII. 

Having thus furnished a brief ac- 
count of this feature of Holmsdale— 
perhaps sufficiently dry and uninterest- 
ing for my more fanciful and romantic 
readers—lI shall now endeavour to kee 
7 pledge as to the additional sketch 
which is to give more beauty and inte- 
rest to the picturesque banks of the 
Mole. If it be but a slight miniature 
description, it is purely from nature 
and from actual life. 


A Domestic SKETCH. 


On the banks of the Mole, about 
forty years ago, lived an honest and 
highly respectable miller, whose mind 
was as uncontaminated as the beauti- 
ful stream that turned his mill. Ro- 
bust in person, and powerful in phy- 
sical strength, he was yet as mild as 
the lamb in disposition and in conduct. 
Whatever vexations and disappoint- 
ments might come upon him (and be- 
ing but a mortal he had his share), he 
never uttered an exclamation of im- 
patience or discontent, nor ever suf- 
fered the common accidents of life to 
ruffle his benevolent temper. This 

cod man had a daughter, and the in- 
fant girl delighted his heart as she be- 
an to lisp his name and cling round 
his neck in the fondness of natural af- 
fection. His little black-eyed Mary 
was but eighteen months old when her 
beloved father was one evening (a dark 
dreary evening) brought home by some 
friendly neighbours, who had found 
him on the road from Reigate Mar. 
ket. He had parted from is family 
in the morning, full of health and spi- 
ritt—on his return his horse threw 
him, and he who had thus left his 
house but a few hours before, was now 
brought home a corpse!—Let us pass 
over the scene that followed. If it 
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cannot be imagined any description 
would be in vain. Mary had a wi- 
dowed mother—she was a good wo- 
man—she loved her little Mary the 
more for the father’s sake, for she well 
knew his value, and she had lost him 
forever. As she beheld the dear in- 
nocent he had left behind, she thought 
of all the tenderness he had bestowed 
upon her; and thus the living legacy 
was her comfort and her interesting 
support under all her calamities. Mary 
inherited the temper of her father. 
Through the early stages of childhood, 
and the important period of ‘* school- 
days,” the dark-eyed «girl (a timid 
blushing little brunette) was the grow- 
ing comfort of her affectionate and 
only living parent. But Mary was 
now fifteen—she had left school—she 
was a favourite companion with the 
maidens and youths of the village— 
and the increasing lustre of her black 
eye, as it glanced upon other faces, 
imparted a secret consciousness that 
she was rapidly approaching woman- 
hood. Mary was watched and loved 
by more than one; but she gave her 
heart to one whom she selected from 
affection only, and not for any exter- 
nal advantages. She confessed her 
love with tremulous modesty, and 
with undisguised truth. From that 
hour they were daily companions, and 
they were mutually happy. When 
Mary was eighteen, they married— 
and future happiness appeared like a 
vista of undisturbed light before them. 
They left the parental shore, and com- 
menced with cheerfulness and joy the 
uncertain voyage of life. ‘That voyage 
has had many bright scenes and sunny 
days—but many dark tempestuous 
clouds have risen over their little bark, 
and threatened inevitable destruction. 
How has the timid Mary of the Mole 
been able to bear the trials, the threa- 
tenings, and the dangers of the storm? 
She has astonished those who remem- 
ber her gentle childhood and youth— 
who then supposed her formed only 
for ease and for the retiring endear- 
ments of an affectionate heart: she 
has proved that the most genuine ten- 
derness is capable of bearing the ills of 
life with more steady courage than even 
the Amazonian spirit that usurps the 
province of man. In the hour of do- 
mestic affliction, Mary’s ever-enduring 
spirit of mildness and content has been 
the support of her husband's mind. 
She has been the mother of ten chil- 
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dren, but she has wept over the graves 
of three. The miller’s daughter is 
equally beloved as a wife, a mother, 
anda friend. She has never made an 
enemy by her disposition—and I can- 
not believe she has ever had an enemy. 
—Is there any general interest in this 
little sketch? Perhaps not: yet it is 
true to nature—and some there are in 
Holmsdale who will recognize the 
living original, and acknowledge the 
correctness of the picture. 


oe Oe 


Somerset House Acapemy. 
Sie neglect which the collection 


of Architectural Drawings has 
usually experienced, induces me to fur- 
nish you with a notice of the exhibition 
** tothe Library.” The Pointed style of 
architecture forms a very distinguished 
class in the present exhibition ; and, 
judging from the specimens periodi- 
cally displayed in this room, it appears 
to be advancing by rapid strides to- 
wards a higher degree of perfection, 
than modern specimens bave hitherto 
been thought capable of attaining. 

The projected Cathedral at Liver- 
pool has probably been the means of 
bringing forth three designs by differ- 
ent architects, and all in the Pointed 
style. 

No. 970.—The west front of a Ca- 
thedral, J. Allom, appears to us to 
be the best, but the height at which 
the picture is placed, prevents a close 
inspection ; the principal feature is an 
union of the spires of Lichfield with 
the lantern of Ely, and the detail ap- 
pears to be good. 

1028. Design for a Gothic Cathe- 
dral, B. Baud, is a showy specimen 
of the “ fantastic order.” 

The third, 1109, Design for a Ca- 
thedral Church, J. Sanders, has three 
spires, and is marked by an exuber- 
ance of ornamental detail ; a fault too 
common with modern architects, whose 
designs in this style are generally over- 
loaded with piirnacles and ornaments 
to a greater decree than the most florid 
specimen of antiquity. A little con- 
sistency in this regard would enhance 
the value of the design, and render its 
execution a matter of greater proba- 
bility. 

980. Three furnaces with their cast 
house, being the eighth part of one side 
of a square for an iron foundry, now 
erecting on an estate of the Marquis of 
Buic, Glamorganshire, J. Mac Cul- 
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loch, M. D. is an excellent attempt to 
revive the ancient Egyptian architec- 
ture; a series of designs for the same 
building have previously appeared in 
the exhibition; and if the execution 
equals the promises held forth on pa- 
per, this building will be an excellent 
imitation of the infancy of architec- 
ture. The heavy colonnades, borne 
down by immense architraves, carry 
the spectator to scenes which he has 
hitherto been only accustomed to view 
through the medium of the pages of 
Belzoni and other travellers. The 
whole reflects great credit on the anti- 
quarian taste, as well as the architec- 
tural skill, of the Doctor. 

The Professor’s designs occupy, as 
usual, a large space on the walls, as 
well as in the Catalogue. Among 
them are the exterior and interior of a 
design for a sepulchral Chapel, which 
the description introduced into the Ca- 
talogue states it is proposed to erect on 
the parade in St. James’s Park. The 
exterior shows a Doric portico and a 
dome ; the interior immense caryatides 
in the place of columns. The whole 
design is, we should say, incumbered 
by the superfluous detail which marks 
the buildings of Mr. Soane ; the erec- 
tion of this structure is equally pro- 
blematical with that of the Royal Pa- 
lace, proposed to be erected by means 
of hotels. A sepulchral Chapel in a 
Protestant country wouid be an idle 
building, unless a choir was added to 
it; destitute of service either for the 
repose of the souls of the dead, or for 
the improvement of the living, the 
building would become a mere show- 
room, like the regal mausoleum at 
Westminster, to draw stray sixpences 
from the pockets of holiday folks. 

Mr. Soane’s design for completing 
the Board of Trade, shows a triumphal 
arch, one front of which would be seen 
in passing, from Parliament- street, 
and the other from Downing-street ; 
neither of them would have the advan- 
tage of a vista: and viewing it as a 
triumphal arch, hemmed in with 
buildings on each side of it, and only 
forming part of a range, the effect 
would be so bad, that its erection 
would only create an idle and useless 
expence. 

985. Mr. P. F. Robinson exhibits a 
design for a national Monument in- 
tended to commemorate the glorious 
victory of Waterloo; and in 1132 a 
model of the same subject. This de- 
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sign was submitted to a committee as 
long ago as 1817; and, as more than 
ten years have passed over without a 
stone having been laid, we may con- 
clude that this monument is laid aside. 
The idea is a spiral column, 300 feet 
in height, in the style of the Trajan 
and Antonine columns at Rome ; there 
is nothing new in the idea but the 
application of it. For our own parts, 
we think such a design would be the 
most appropriate that could be invent- 
ed. It would display an improvement 
on one of the most beautiful monu- 
ments of antiquity; and at the same 
time show, in the brazen reliefs which 
entwine the shaft, an actual relic of 
the battle, if such subjects were, as 
they ought to be, worked out of the 
metal of the captured cannon. 

997. An idea of a Triumphal Build- 
ing supposed to be erected ly the Greeks 
upon the establishment of their inde- 
pendence, by Mr. G. I. Robinson, is 
an idea, which, like the Waterloo 
monument, will remain on_ paper. 
When the unhappy and persecuted 
Greeks do regain their independence, 
a monument equal to that which their 
own sculptor proposed to cut out of 
Mount Athos for Alexander the Great 
should record the event. The present 
monument is destitute of the simpli- 
city which characterises Grecian build- 
ings; it represents a dome borne on 
the shoulders of two Parthenons. 

Mr. Wilkins has given tq,the exhi- 
bition four excellent designs, which 
show the versatility of that gentleman’s 
talents; his genius, unlike the most 
vaunted architects of the day, shows 
itself in variety, instead of the dull 
monotony which marks the works of 
his contemporaries. The designs em- 
brace, first, the ancient Pointed style ; 
second, the first dawnings of Italian ar- 
chitecture, in the picturesque build- 
ings of the time of the first Stuarts; 
and third, the perfection of modern 
Grecian architecture. The first is ex- 
emplified by 

1007. The Gateway and Screen of 
King’s College, Cambridge, an elegant 
modern appendage to the splendid cha- 
pel. The gateway, rich in the deco- 
rations of the Tudor zxra, and sur- 
mounted by a bell-shaped cupola, in 
the centre of a screen formed of arches 
filled in with exquisite tracery, is an 
architectural triumph which does ho- 
nour to the nineteenth century. In 
the second class is 
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1003. Design for the mansion at 
Bylaugh, Norfolk, the seat of Edward 
Lombe, esq. This building is so close 
an imitation of what has been impro- 
perly termed Inigo Jones’s style, that 
it might really be mistaken for an an- 
cient building; the outline is broken 
by projections, giving a depth of light 
and shadow unknown to the flat fa- 
gades of the modern architects. The 
architecture is in two stories, the Do- 
ric, surmounted by the lonic, and the 
cornice is set about with obelisks. In 
the centre are four cupolas rising above 
the main structure. Such a building 
is creditable both to the proprietor and. 
the designer, as it helps to preserve a 
style now fast wearing away by age 
and neglect. And lastly, the modern 
Grecian style is a in the classi- 
cal designs for the New Hospital at 
Ayde Park Corner, and the London 
minerality, the latter being, without 
exception, the finest specimen of Gre- 
cian architecture of the — day. 

1005. Design for a College proposed 
to be erected by the Honourable Ariil- 
lery Company for the widows and or- 
phan children of deceased members, by 
Hi. Prosser, is a handscme range of 
buildings occupying three of the sides 
of a quadrangle, having a chapel in the 
Pointed style of the sixteenth century, 
with a large window, and turret-but- 
tresses at the angles in the centre of 
the transvere portion of the structure. 
The same architect also exhibits, 

1071. All Saints’ Chapel, Beaulieu 
Hill, Norwood, executing under the di- 
rection of his Majesty's Commission- 
ers. This design is marked by the 
common fault of modern specimens of 
Pointed architecture, a mixture of the 
styles of different zras; the windows 
are lancet shaped, the buttresses at the 
angles of the design octangular, crown- 
ed with Tudor cupolas. 

1011. West view of the Improve- 
ments proposed to be made round the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul. By J. 
Elmes. This design exhibits a por- 
tion of the improvements adopted at 
public meetings in 1825-6, for giving 
a better view of the Cathedral. The 
principal feature of the composition is 
placing the houses in front of the Ca- 
hotel at right angles with the west- 
ern facade, and widening the end of 
Ludgate-street, to admit an uninter- 
rupted view of the Cathedral. 

Mr. Gandy exhibits another of the 
series of designs for a palace, which 
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have appeared in five preceding exhi- 
bitions. The present is 

1026. Sketch of the second-best 
Staircase leading to the ball rooms, 
&c. The expence of the building 
would ale its erection, and, even 
if it did not, the exuberance of orna- 
ment would create the idea of a fairy 
palace. 

Mr. Barry, the most tasteful de- 
signer of modern Pointed architecture, 
exhibits 

1043. 1075. Two views of a design 
approved by Lord Gwydir for rebuild- 
ing Drummond Castle. The smallness 
of the drawing precludes the detail from 
criticism. The general outline appears 
to be a Norman Castle, in which the 
peculiarities of Scotch buildings have 
been successfully imitated. We were 
rather disappointed at not meeting 
with some of the beautiful designs for 
Churches which this architect is at 
present engaged in erecting. 

1076. Design for Covent Garden 
Market, to be erected for his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford. C. Fowler. In the 
bird’s eye view here given, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether this will be an im- 
provement; we fear it will not; the 
new works are substantial buildings of 
the Tuscan order, in the centre of 
the area, in lieu of the miserable sheds 
which now encumber it ; but the pile 
will have the effect of cutting off every 
distant view of the church. It would 
have been a real improvement, if a 
broad street had been made entirely 
through the market, opening a view 
of the church from Russell-street. Such 
an arrangement might have caused a 
small diminution of the rents, but it 
cannot be imagined that the wealthy 
proprietor would have allowed any 
mercenary consideration to have stood 
in the way of a great public improve- 
ment. 

1085. View of the Church at Ryde, 
showing the alterations made at the 
expence of George Pleyer, esq. in 1827. 
J. Sanderson. The munificent benefac- 
tor has raised a humble meeting-house- 
looking structure into a handsome 
church, with a tower and spire of the 
Pointed order; in both of which the 
old building was deficient, as appears 
by the vignette at the foot of the draw- 
ing, added by way of contrast. 

1115. Perspective view of a design for 
a Metropolitan church, A. J. Groom, isa 
design possessing great originality; the 
principal front consists of a hexastyle 
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portico, flanked by two towers, finish- 
ed in the style of the Choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates. 

The last subject in the exhibition is, 

1133. Model of a design for a Pub- 
lic Building, by R. Day. It is a 
splendid composition of the Doric or- 
der, having a noble portico, composed 
of sixteen columns in the centre, sur- 
mounted by a dome, and finished at 
each end in a sweep, surrounded with 
insulated columns. The design, as 
well as the execution, are both by the 
artist, and the highest credit is due to 
him for a design of which the best ar- 
chitects of the day need not be ashamed. 


—-- QG— 


Some SpecuLATIONS ON LITERARY 
PLeasures.—No. IX. 


(Continued from p. 401.) 
Ws have hastily, in the course of 


these retrospections, run over a 
portion of the English drama,—a branch 
of literature which, under certain limi- 
tations and rules, forms one of the 
most important and interesting sources 
of our literary pleasures ; but what was 
the state of the drama previcus to the 
time of Shakspeare? The progress of 
the human mind, as viewed on the 
side of imagination and poetry, is in 
nothing more evident than in our dra- 
matic literature, if we view it for an 
age or two immediately preceding the 
labours of our great Bard. 

That intellect gains strength from 
cultivation is an axiom which every 
one admits. Gibbon felt fully per- 
suaded of its truth in the passage no- 
ticed above; and we know that inven- 
tion, originally far below mediocrity, 
has been observed to gather strength 
from study, and at length to ripen into 
vigour ; thus where feebleness had once 
characterized it, a very positive display 
of beauty in thought and conception 
has been found to succeed. And here, 
if it is acknowledged that Genius, as it 
expands in society, nearly resembles 
‘the growth of that faculty in an indi- 
vidual, it will be apparent that the ex- 
pansion of talent, as manifested in the 
compositions or the efforts of our dra- 
matists for half a century before Shak- 
speare wrote, was extremely rapid. A 
century before the days of this great 
Bard, the English drama had not an 
existence. The rude and imbecile con- 
ception of the art, which prevailed 
ameng our ancestors in the infancy of 
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letters, could scarcely be dignified with 
the name. 

The “ Mysteries” and ‘* Moralities” 
in universal use about this period, seem 
to have embodied, under their allegori- 
cal and emblematical conceptions, all 
that, in the rude estimation of our an- 
cestors of those days, were requisite to 
constitute dramatic excellence. Those 
vivid and accurate delineations of life 
and manners, those faithful transcripts 
of personages, characters, and actions 
which have busiled their hour on the 
stage of existence in a former age, and 
which live only in these sistasel chro- 
nicles, and the narratives of history, 
had not yet appeared,—but in the place, 
a series of delineations, in which the 

vet personifies the crude ideas of his 
mh and introduces them as speakers, 
Such dramas, or rathercolloquies, were, 
it is worthy of remark, in use in the 
times of Chaucer, or shortly after, as 
we find from the “ Vision” and the 
‘* Creed” of Pierce the Ploughman, in 
which theauthor apostrophizes Hunger 
as an imaginary being with whom he 
holds couverse on a variety of topics 
connected with the realities of life. If 
they held in their hands the tragedians 
of Greece ; if the delineations of Plau- 
tus and Terence obtained a place in 
their libraries, the germ of inspira- 
tion had not yet communicated itself; 
they knew not how to throw around 
the events of fiction, or the records of 
truth, those illusions of poetry, traced 
and energized by the hand of genius, 
which were requisite to constitute in 
them a feature of excellence. We find, 
on the other hand, among other prior 
and cotemporaty productions, a ram- 
bling and mystified allegory, entitled 
the ‘‘Children of Israel in the Wilder- 
ness,”’ 1510; and from the commence- 
ment of this century to the middle, 
little progress towards improvement 
could, perhaps, be said to be made. 
Until the appearance of ‘* Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle” in the year 1551,— 
the first regular comedy in the lan- 
guage, this department of our literature 
was, therefore, marked at once with 
incapacity and feebleness of concep- 
tion, and from that period to the epoch 
of Shakspeare, nothing of any great 
eminence was done towards redeeming 
it from its humble state. ; 

But if Shakspeare,—viewing the de- 
partinents of the drama not only among 
his contemporaries, but for a century 
prior and subsequentto his times,—must 
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be viewed, as he generally has been 


viewed, like Homer,—a genius born out 
of due time,-—the successors of Bacon, 
whom we have noticed as an equally 
werful, though not a kinéred spirit 
in the world of intellect, did not, it 
must be acknowledged, always follow 
the track which he pointed out, with 
adequate and undeviating paces. 

Rambling in one speculative view, 
our subjects proportionably differ in 
their shape, tension, and aspect ; and we 
sometimes legitimate our transitions by 
referring to the character under which 
we write our miscellaneous remarks. 
As the line we have chalked out in 
the course of these illustrative specula- 
tions (sometimes claiming kindred with 
the recorded testimonials of those wri- 
ters who have made the narratives of 
past times their study,—sometimes ad- 
venturing another page to the volumes 
already written on general criticism,— 
at this time advocating a tenet in the 
system of Ethics, at another hazarding 
a portrait or two from the scenes of 
Nature), it is hoped that the desultory 
complexion which our pages occa- 
sionally assume, will not be deemed 
impertinently intrusive. The painter 
who crowds his canvass with a multi- 
tudinous assemblage of objects incon- 
gruous with each other, is open, and 
justly, to animadversion. His want of 
harmony is not to be tolerated where 
coherence and unity should form a 
first feature in his picture. But in de- 
lineations like the present, which oc- 
casionally involve the contingencies 
that chequer life, while they attempt 
a commentary on the hue and aspect 
of literary pleasures, a diversity of ana- 
lysis is essentially connected with the 
object in view. 

“¢ Whoever,” says Sir William Tem- 
ple, ‘* converses much among the old 
bookes, will be something hard to 

lease among, the new ;”’ and although 
« afterwards adds, ‘‘ yet these must 
have their part too.in the leisure of an 
idle man, and have, many of them, 
their beauties,” he, like most other 
men of curious literary leisure, attaches 
a- precedence to those of a past age. 

The same curious research, likewise, 
in the present, it may be said, points 
back to a past age. And if the suc- 
cessors of Bacon, noticed above, were 
not all guided by the severe rules which 
marked with a distinctive precedence 
the philosophy of their master, their 
books, some of them at least, display 
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the lineaments of genius, while they 


awaken and enchain interest. At the 
head of this class of speculators may be 
enumerated the famous Bishop Wil. 
kus, celebrated as one of the founders 
of the Royal Society. And here, it 
may be said, exisis a signal instance 
that great geniuses have often pushed 
into great absurdities, and become ri- 
diculous froim their excess of ingenuity. 
In the case of Bishop Wilkins, he so 
departed from the recognized Baconian 
theory, that the world would scarcely 
now perhaps tolerate all the extrava- 
gancies with which his book abounds. 
At any rate, a writer of the present 
day would place them under the class 
of fancy and chimera, and not under 
the head of legitimate philosophy. This 
original thinker was, indeed, a signal 
proof that the human mind is so con- 
stituted, as when not under the admo- 
nitory controul of that friendly beacon 
the judgment, genius sometimes proves 
a rock on which inquiries of this kind 
split into the pure vagrancies of fiction. 
Who, for instance, can read his ‘* Ma- 
thematical Magic,” or ‘* Mechanical 
Geometry” (for both names are equally 
appropriate), without feeling that the 
deep views of a great discoverer are 
blended and mixed up with the crude 
conceits of a visionary. We laugh at 
his wild positions, while we admire 
his resources and ardour in the pursuit 
of science; and in the review of the 
acute theories with which his specula- 
tive writings abound, are tempted to 
regret that a mathematician, who had 
started in the beaten road of discovery, 
should be lured aside into the vortices 
and quicksands of error and romance. 
And yet, the age of alchemy and of 
magic may be almost said to have pass- 
ed away in the times of Bishop Wile 
kins. 

Roger Bacon studied and wrote four 
centuries before him, and yet on pe- 
rusing those parts of his Opus Majus 
which are yet extant, although the 
offspring of a profoundly dark age, we 
sometimes find more of the lineaments 
of sober thinking, than in some of the 
hypotheses of this prelate. Dee (and 
the mention of this once celebrated 
name will forcibly recal to the student 
the epoch at which mind began to ex- 
pand itself in launching out into ori- 
ginal speculations, unfettered by the 
trammels of school learning,) the fa- 
mous mathematician and magician 
(for in those early days of our litera- 
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ture, magic and science often com- 
mingled in the same professor, and 
were as often associated in the popular 
estimation),—Dee, the associate of 
Cardan, who lived a century before, 
and who, though he was patronized by 
Elizabeth, was pillaged and persecuted 
by the populace as an excommunicated 
sort of person, who dealt in the black 
art. But Dee, allowing him all the 
learning which history ascribes to him, 
may be said to have been equally ra- 
tional in many of his speculative posi- 
tions, as the distinguished divine and 
philosopher whom we have here cited. 
Dee lived in an ignorant age, whereas 
Bishop Wilkins, who indeed some- 
times quotes the associated writings 
and narratives of Cardan and Dee, 
wrote in an zra when true science had 
already begun to be prosecuted by se- 
veral intelligent and enlightened minds. 
Yet we hear him, inéer alia, discours- 
ing of submarine navigation (which, 
however, it is probable, might have 
given a hint towards the modern inven- 
tion of the diving bell); we find him 
actually devising plans for a safe and 
commodious passage to the moon, more 
practicable than that invented by Ar- 
chitas, or by the eagle of Rogiomon- 
tanus, known in story, but in reality 
by methods less feasible than those 
adopted by our modern aeronauts ;— 
we see these, and other like chimzeras 
gravely broached by an individual who 
professedly investigated things on the 
Baconian system. 

The useful and practical hints which 
he throws out, have donbtless been 
frequently adopted ; and the Marquis 
of Worcester, whose famous ‘* Scant- 
lings” were the product of a cotempo- 
rary investigator, doubtless gleaned a 
more than solitary hint, which he fur- 
nished to after-ages as his own, from 
the speculations of Bishop Wilkins. 

With all his freaks of fancy, how- 
ever, Wilkins must be acknowledged 
to be among the nuaiber of those illus- 
irious men who, by their speculations, 
led the way to real discoveries in expe- 
rimental science; he opened a door 
which has conducted to regions re- 
mote, and established positions, which 
although often bewildered in a laby- 
rinth of difficulties, have, it may be 
said, demonstrated the most sublime 
truths on a sure and immutable basis. 
No one can read his scientific treatises 
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without being struck with the inge- 
nuity and original intelligence of many 
of his theories, and the tact with 
which his arguments are supported. 
They bespeak a mind fertile in expe- 
dients, and, if lured from the beaten 
track of science, his were the errors of 
enius, not of folly. We open his vo- 
ume, not indeed with the eye, or in 
the spirit of learned or laborious re- 
search, but with that of curious specu- 
lation. We read, anticipating an ad- 
mixture of romance, with the grave 
postulates of science ; we laugh at his 
chimerical whims; we admire the 
fertile resource of his genius, and, 
though we find not in his methods the 
severe and enlightened principles upon 
which Newton built his philosophy, 
we find him replete with new and in- 
teresting theories. Concerning the 
truth of these theories, every reader is 
at liberty to doubt; but all will unite 
in ascribing to him originality and pe- 
netration, although we feel our gravity 
as well as our faith somewhat shaken, 
when we find him building positions 
upon the absurd narratives of travellers. 
Such, for instance, as drawing mathe- 
matical inferetices from the computa- 
tion of Sir Walter Raleigh, that a 
mountain in North America had an 
altitude of thirty miles, and that the 
Peak of Teneritie was eight miles in 
perpendicular height; or that Cardan 
and Dee had, in their travels, met with 
a wheel of such exquisite contrivance, 
as to be continually revolving on its 
axis, and yet ouly to complete one of 
its rotations in 7000 years! But what 
may we not expect from a philosopher 
who quotes Cardan and Dec? 

But printing may be said, having re- 
ference to Wilkins amongst a host of 
far less respectable names, to have 
much increased the facilities whereby 
thecrude thoughts and unfledged fancies 
of theorists were published to the world. 
And if these facilities may be said to 
have multiplied in each successive cene 
tury, since its first invention, in a 
quadruple ratio, they have certainly, in 
our own day, not ceased to accumulate 
a host of books on almost every subject 
of literature. 

Before this invention had gained 
ground amongst the nations of Europe, 
the influx of books was not certaiuly.a 
matter of complaint. ‘In the year 
1440,” says Dr. Warton (the historian 
of Early English Poetry), ‘the famous 
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library established at! Oxford be Bi 
dauaithcent patron of literature, Hum- 


phrey Duke of Gloster, contained only 
siX Rostra volutes; and about the 
same period, there were but four clas- 
sics in the royal Hbrary at Paris;’ 
and Mabillon, historian to Lewis 
the Fourteenth, enriched the royal li- 
brary of his master with 3000 volumes 
on natural history and classical lite- 
rature, which before was in a state not 
by any means auspicious of the royal 

tronage of a great monarch. This 
inconvenience, however, itshould seem, 
was not of very long continuance in 
this country, after the introduction of 
printing, if we may credit an English 
writer of the year 1611, who says, 
** having now fately considered in my 
serious meditations the unmeasurable 
abundance of bookes ofall artes, sciences, 
and arguments whatsoever, which are 
printed in this learned age wherein we 
now breathe, methinks we want rather 
readers for bookes than bookes for rea- 
ders.” If, in that age, grounds existed 
for a remark of this nature, how im- 
mensely, within the lapse of two cen- 
turies afterwards, it will strike the ob- 
server, is the actual staple of this mart 
facilitated and extended! And the 
contemplatist, who throws his eyes 
back on our literature for the last cen- 
tury and a half, from the as fancies 
oad daguens of Bishop Wilkins, and 
surveys alike the innumerable diatribes 
with which the press in our own day 
teems—some written with considerable 
talent, some with little, and some with 
no talent at all, will be of opinion that, 
together with many advantages, flow 
certain evils from which the ancients, 
lacking the same opportunities, were 
happily exempt. He will see that, as 
among the Greeks and Romans the 
sacred precinctsof literature were seldom 
invaded but by professors who had 
some knowledge of their respective 
subjects, these precincts are now often 
deluged with impertinence, while the 
press is made an engine for scattering 
abroad the nauseating scurrility of those 
whose chief endowment is frontless 
assurance, and whose slight learning is 
sometimes employed in invective against 
the superior attainments of others. 

But. in the character of a contem- 
platist, alike of nature and of books, 
we may, perhaps, be pardoned for re- 
suming other topics connected with 
our literary process. And here the 
student, emulous of some scientific dis- 
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tinction, who, with ‘intelligent eye, 
roams through the variegated forms of 


Nature, as those forms até developed 


in the field and in the laboratory, whilst 


‘contemplating the varied operations of 


her parts, views the whole of physto- 
logy as a harmonious and coherent sys- 
tem of boundless extent and mfinite 
variety. While, on the one hand, 
with Boyle and Priestley, he marks 
the changes evolved from the crucible, 
he, with Sir Thomas Browne and other 
original thinkers, expatiates over her 
varied and boundless prospects, ani- 
mate and inanimate, with the keen 
delight of one who views her parts in 
adaptation to the august whole. The 
man of literary leisure, however, who 
indolently active in the busy realms of 
thought, silently contemplates this 
** visible diurnal sphere,” will, with 
Sir Thomas Browne, or Lord Herbert, 
abandon himself to the full reveries of 
abstract habits; and, while with watch- 
ful eye he wanders through the re- 
cesses of Nature, will often impart to 
his moments of musing,a shape and tan- 

ibility through the medium of books. 
Here also it is more than probable, 
that certain souls, not altogether desti- 
tute of taste, who might feel reluctant 
to make Excursions with Mr. Words- 
worth, might still associate their sylvan 
pleasures with classic authors of days 
gone by. For instance, the elegant 
Lord Orrery, in these moods’ of” ab- 
straction, furnishes, it may be thought, 
a meet companion to the scholar and 
the recluse. His * Letters on Swift” 
may be termed a text-book to him 
who, beneath propitious skies, —to him 
who, with Waller or Spenser, per- 
chance reclines Yaxutiaii(ly by the se- 
questered stream, filled with the de- 
scriptions, sentiments, and scenery of 
those authors in whom he appreciates 
a kindred tone of thinking. The easy 
good sense, the domesticated philan- 
thropy, the extensive’ and accurate 
knowledge of mankind, which shines 
forth in this distinguished writer, ‘at- 
taches certain sympathies of ‘out na- 
ture, while the courtly elegatice of 
Horace, the philosophic temper 6f 'Ci- 
cero, and the severe code of Seneda, 
meet and blend in his well-delineated 
pages. His easy and felicitous stylé’of 
expression, in historical criticism, ‘al- 
ways constrains respect, and hi$ opi- 
nions usually find a ready acquiestétice 
in the breast of his reader. He, with 
Pliny, pictured his sentiments with the 
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ease of gna lone accustomed to obserye 
mankind with penetration, casi 

Free from the dogmatism of John- 
son, we usually nod a willing assent 
to his positions; but when he remarks 
that ** Sir William Temple is an easy, 
careless, incorrect writer, elegantly 
negligent, politely learned, and engag- 
ingly familiar,”—his conception of that 
‘distinguished writer’s manner seems 
not altogether a just one. 

Temple may sometimes, in his“ Mis- 
cellanea,” give specimens of the fami- 
liar in writing, but the general charac- 
ter of his thinking is, it may be re- 
marked, grave and sententious, and 
the march of his periods stately and 
measured. Another, and perhaps an 
equally attractive companion to the 
Juxuriator in the indolence of classi- 
cal leisure, with whom he would asso- 
ciate a common interchange of images 
and ideas, and hang with the fond- 
ness of reciprocal feelings, if we may 
so express it, at such seasons,—is Mel- 
moth. Melmoth has long taken his 
place among our classics, not only as 
an elegant translator, but as an original 
thinker and essayist. Gifted at once 
with the accuracy and the varied learn- 
ing of Johnson, the grace of Addison, 
and ,the nxaiveté of Montaigne, he is 
acknowledged to please alike by his 
chastened and correct taste, and the 
discriminative tact with which he de- 
Jineates character. He is, indeed, one 
of those with whom we can negligently 
recline in the lap of Nature’s varied 
productions. With these, and no- 
merous others, the soul expands; and 
feels and catches a sentiment from the 
companion of its recreative excursions. 

Stimulated to intense feeling, and 
wrapt in thought, the sympathies, 
lured from the ephemeral and trifling 
considerations of life, wander through 
the amazing expanse of nature, and 
rise to other spheres, where imagina- 
tion still pursnes her course, pur- 
sues in idea the mazes of an inter- 
minable labyrinth, all indicating the 
stupendous movuments of a supreme 
Creator,—ofanall-skilfal andall-power- 
ful.architect. The chain of universal 
nature graduates before the gazer, and 
from the lowest verge of inanimated 
existence, links to a superior order of 
beings. 

Reckless of the flowers beneath our 
feet, we expand our views to the diver- 
sified prospects before us and around 
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us, until, they, melt into distance, and 
cients skirt ae horizon with a speck. 
Aided by thé microscope, we pursue 
our gaze, and‘ inspect worlds within 
worlds, as they lie within the ken of 
our grosser optics. 

‘*Minute, or passing bound,” was once 
the sentiment of an admired poet. The 
pious heart, after roaming through the 
‘universe of matter and of motion,” 
which, in endless gradations ramifies 
** wheel within wheel,” till lost in in- 
tricate mazes, turns to the expanse of 
boundless ether which rises on all sides 
around him. He marks nature on the 
scale of her most astounding magnifi- 
cence, as she is calculated to bewilder 
and absorb the individual who launches 
into these sublime and recondite in- 
quiries, ‘‘ which,” says the venerable 
and learned Cudworth, ‘ points neces- 
sarily to a Deity.” 


Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 
(To le continued in the Supplement.) 
—@— 


FREETHINKING CuRISsTIANS. 


HERE is in London a sect of re- 
ligionists who style themselves 
«* Freethinking Christians.”” They 
have hitherto scarcely been noticed b 
the writers who have treated on reli- 
gious creeds. The Rev. R. Adam, in 
his ‘* Religious World Displayed,” 
published in 1823, under the head of 
Atheism and Atheists, thus briefly ad- 
verts to them: 

¢* We have now in London a sect of Free- 
thinking Christians, who, among other pe- 
culiarities, reject the two sacraments and 
all public social worship; but this, et hoe 
genus omne, I scruple not to class among 
the ‘Dii minorum gentium,’ whom I think 
myself free to overlook.” 

This sect has for some time glided 
on in comparative obscurity, and to 
the majority of our readers, particularly 
in the country, not only its tenets but 
its very existence may have been 
hitherto unknown. A year or ‘two 
ago, however, it excited attention by 
some of its members publicly protest- 
ing against the marriage ceremony of 
the Church of England, which pro- 
bably gave rise to the Unitarian matriage 
bill being Jately introduced into Par- 
liament. A correspondent, in vol. 
XCVII. i. p. 104, thus adverts to the 
circumstauce : 

‘The Freethinkers appear to be getting 


weary of that quiet obscurity in which 
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they have hitherto been involved, and to 
have become very anxious to attract public 
attention to themselves and their doctrines, 
and in pursuit of that laudable object (the 
attainment of notoriety), having lately taken 
to the protesting against the injury done to 
their consciences by being compelled to ac- 
quiesce in the marriage ceremony of the 
Established Church, and on two late occa- 
sious, have caused considerable delay and 
confusion in the performance of divine 
service in consequence.” 

*¢ These Freethinkers, it appears, enter- 
tain very strong objections against the mar- 
riage ritual of the Church of England; they 
consider that the invocation of the Trinity 
is impiety of the most dreadful kind, as 
elevating to the rank of Deity a mere hu- 
man being, and paying divine honours to 
this human being, and to a third personage, 
whom they conceive to be the creature of 
fancy or mistake.” 


The sect of Freethinking Christians 
was founded about thirty years ago by 
Mr. S. Thompson, spirit merchant, 
Holborn-hill,—an individual who has, 
by persevering gee and continued 
success in trade, realized an ample 
fortune. When a young man (as he 
himself frequently states), he was most 
dissolute in his habits, and sceptical in 
opinions; in fact, he was a mere Deist. 
On mature investigation, however, 
into the evidences of religion, he be- 
came convinced of the general truth of 
Christianity ; but he considered it as 
deformed by priestcraft, and perverted 
from its original purity and simplicity 
by ignorance or stupid credulity. The 
idea then suggested itself, that he might 
be the founder of a new church, which 
should have the primitive Christians 
for its prototype. Though destitute 
of classical education, he possessed a 
facility of speech, and a plausibility of 
manners, which soon obtained hima 
few converts. Some years ago he took 
a small building, belonging to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, in the Cres- 
cent, Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street. 
Having several daughters, and no sons, 
he gave them in marriage to his fa- 
vourite followers,—chiefly young men 
without any superior education or 
prospects in life, and who naturally 
embraced with avidity the opportunity 
which presented itself of promoting 
their personal interests. He established 
them in his own business; and his sole 
object appeared to be to unite his spi- 
ritual and spirituous concerns in one 
goodly community, without regarding 


the incongruity of the commixture, 
though the former was evidently as 
much above proof, under his manage- 
ment, as the latter has always been’ 
below it. But the one was intended 
for the acquisition of riches in this 
world, aod the other in the next. 
To show that he was an adept in 
his new profession, he published 
a series of letters in the Monthly 
Repository, under the signature of 
** Christophilus;” in which he made 
the wonderful discovery that Christi- 
anity was rea/ly true,—not on account 
of its own internal evidence, but be- 
cause the Jews (for whom it was espe- 
cially intended) never believed it! and 
because (admirable logician!) they con- 
tinue to this day to suffer every political 
degradation sooner than be compelled 
to follow the doctrines they cannot 
believe. 

One of Mr. Thompson’s sons-in- 
law is Mr. Coates, spirit-merchant, 
Whitechapel, who once wrote aa ela- 
borate article in the Times newspaper 
to prove that there was more gin drunk 
in England than in any other nation, 
and conseguently that the physical su- 
periority of the English arose from 
drinking gin! The Freethinking 
Christians pride themselves, above all 
things, on their logical acumen. An- 
other son-in-law is Mr. H. B. Fearon 
(a partner with Mr. Thompson), who, 
in 1818, or thereabouts, took a trip to 
the North American States, for the 
purpose of observing the superiority of 
republican government, religion, and 
manners, and of giving his observations 
and opinions to the world; but, con- 
trary to expectation, he experienced 
nothing but disgust and disappoiutment 
from his fellow-democrats in this Uto- 
pian land of liberty ! 

Of this community Mr. Thompson 
is the sole dictator and absolute hie- 
rophant; and Messrs. Coates and 
Fearon are his cardinal supporters. It 
is governed by an Elder* and séven 





* A work, entitled, «*The Constitution, 
Government, and Laws of the Church of 
God,” published by the Freethinking Chris- 
tians for the use of their members, thus 
describes the power of the Elder: ‘*An 
Elder, Bishop, Pastor, or Overseer, is. 
person appointed to superintend the general 
concerns and interests of the church, to see 
its laws are administered, that its order is 
preserved, and that the wants and conditions 
of its members are made known to the 
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Deacons, who, according to the canons 


of * the church” are clected; but 
which offices the ‘ leaders” take espe- 
cial care shall always be filled by them- 
selves. Each Deacon is at the head of 
a class, which consists of about a dozen 
individuals, that meet one evening in 
the week, at the house of any member 
who has sufficient room for their ac- 
commodation. The Deacon presides 
to preserve order. They usually em- 
ploy about an hour anda half in com- 
menting upon some portion of the 
Scriptures, or in conversing upon some 
subject connected with their peculiar 
views. There are also a few branch 
societies about the country, who are in 
regular communication with the one 
in London; and the ‘‘ leaders” some- 
times visit the principal towns in the 
hope of making converts. 

Those who wish to unite in ‘* church 
fellowship” are required to sign a pre- 
scribed declaration, as follows: 


$67 .ecccscccoey DY trade @scccscrsroey and 
living at ......eseseeeeeey being @ believer in 
the divine mission of Jesus, and that he was 
raised from the dead Ly the power of God, am 
desirous of submitting myself to the laws of 
God, as contained in,the Scriptures, and 
therefore offer myself to be recognised as a 
member of the church of God.” 

Date. (Signed) 

At the expiration of three months, 
if nothing can be urged against the 
character of the proposed individual, 
he is recognised as a member of the 
church. 

The Freethinkers have no regular 
minister; but, like the Quakers, any 
leading member is at liberty to deliver 
his sentiments on a particular passage 
of Scripture under consideration. 
Three or four of them generally address 
the audience in extemporaneous ha- 
rangues; which usually consist of 
vehement abuse, interspersed with 
stale jokes, against the Established 
Charch, and indeed all communities 
that differ from them in opinion, par- 
ticularly Calvinists and Unitarians. 


Freethinking Christians. 





church, that all the purposes for which 


Christians become a united body are pro-. 


moted and constantly kept in view.” 

+ Some time ago, Mr. Thompson went 
to York, accompanied by his son-in-law, to 
contend with the resident Baptist Unitarian 
minister, on the leading points of faith. On 
the first day the discussion was adjourned ; 
but on the second day, Mr. Thompson and 
his followers were missing ! 
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Sometimes the speakers expatiate on 
the beauty and advantages of rational 
religion, and endeavour to prove, from 
scriptural authority, that their’s is the 
most rational in the world, and. that 
they alone form ‘the only true church 
of God upon earth!” They sit at their 
ease round an eblong square table, 
whilst the audience, in the most irre- 
verent manner, are sitting or lounging 
about,—most of them with their hats 
on. Neither psalms, hymns, prayer, 
or any semblance of divine worship, are 
ever introduced. 

Of their religious tenets, if such they 
ean be called, it is difficult to speak 
with certainty. In short, they appear 
to deny every thing appertaining to 
Christianity, except the belief in God 
and the resurrection of Christ. The 
dvctrine of the Freethinking Chris- 
tians is, that there are plain declara- 
tions in the Scriptures, which ‘they 
believe to be true; all passages, there- 
fore, that appear to contradict these 
declarations must be either mistransla- 
tions or apocryphal. 

With Thompson the sect arose, and 
with Thompson it will, in all baman 
probability, terminate; and we think the 
members,in imitation of formersectaries, 
might appropriately designate them- 
selves THomrsontans. ‘lhe Muggle. 
tonians, the Bryanites, and the South- 
cotarians, were so called, as every one 
knows, from Muggleton, Bryan, and 
Joanna Southcote. As to the title of 
‘* Freethinking Christians,” observes 
a correspondent in vol. xcvit. i. p. 216. 
**are not all mea (Christians or not) 
freethinkers? Can any one controul 
the thoughts of another, though he 
may his actions? Every man thinks 
freely, though he may think errone- 
onsly. In futare let them choose some 
really discriminative denomination.” 
To the epithet Freethinking, they have 
certainly little claim; for a more in- 
tolerant and despotic tyranny over the 
human mind never existed than in this 
spiritual and spirituous community of 
soi-disans Christians, as we shall shortly 
prove. We have now lying before as 
a pamphlet entitled, < Peinzighes and 
Practice contrasted ; or a Peep into the 
only true Church of God upon Earth, 
commonly called Freethinking Chris- 
tians: by H. Hetherington.” The 
writer of this little exposé, who is also 
the printer and publisher, was lately a 
member; but was arbitrarily cut off 
from this ‘* truechurch” for the offence 
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of thinking too freely! and by way of 
rétaliation” he “has expdséd their, pro- 
ceedings,—an exposure. whith, we 
imagine, will be a death-blow to fu- 
ture proselytism. , 

In the Preface to this Pamphlet, the 
writer says, thathis object is ** tounmask 
their bypocritical pretensions, by ex- 
hibiting to the public, in a plain state- 
ment of facts, some recent proceedings, 
which demonstrably prove that the 
Freethinking Christians are totally des- 
titute of all religious principle.” 

It appears that the various expul- 
sions which have recently taken place, 
partly originated from a discussion on 
the propriety of admitting Mr. Abra- 
ham Elias Caisson to be a member of 
thissociety. Mr. Caisson is a converted 
Jew, who published, a few months 
ago, ‘* An affectionate Appeal to the 
Sons of Israel.” The Thompsonians 
were then engaged in discussing the 
Millenium, which subject involved the 
return of the Jews. Mr. Caisson 
was invited to become a member (O 
par nolile fratrum!—a_freethinking 
Christian and a converted Jew!). After 
a few weeks’ attendance he signed the 
usual declaration, and was considered 
a member. But the leading Thomp- 
sonians soon learnt that Mr. Caisson 
was poor (what converted Jew was 
ever rich?), and had solicited assist- 
ance: ‘* no inconsiderable crime 
(says Mr. Hetherington) in the estima- 
tion of the only true church of God upon 
earth.” ‘The leaders then determined 
“to get rid of this Jew,” and to effect 
their object by ‘entangling him in 
his talk ;” for if they could make. it 
appear that he differed one iota in 
opinion from themselves, he was sure 
to be rejected. In consequence of 
some opposition which the * leaders” 
had experienced in this business, Mr. 
Thompson celivered a violent philippic 
on Sunday the 30th of Dec. 1827; of 
which the following short extracts are 
samples : 

‘¢ [ mean to call upon the church to sup- 

rt me in the measures I am about to take 
br its purification: J «. not mean to give 
my reasons. You have elected me your 
Elder, and have intrusted me with the liber- 
ties of the church, and you are bound to 
allow me to act according to my judgment. 
You invest your Elder with absolute autho- 
rity.” —*¢ I am one of those who are accused 
of a design on the liberties of the.church. I 
have a claim of more respect from you than 
this Jew. Every opinion, everyidea, which you 
hold as valuable, and whieh distinguishes you 
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from all professors, you owe to me, What do 
Towe'to you in return? Titel! you what 7 
owe you—I owe nothing ‘to’ you!” F never 
received. any, thing from. you in any shape; 
nd yet, after nine-and-twenty years exertion 
or this church, I am impugned as taking a 
dishonourable part to injure an honest man. 
I'am not surprised that men who have done 
much for the public, and have benefited their 
country, should at last turn out tyrants—mén 
are so ungrateful.””"—*« [ du not believe that 
any man has had the gratitude,—when he 
has been benefited by our company, and has 
got on in the world—to. return the favour ; 
whilst our dinner board has been deprived of 
men of intelligence, and of eqnal circum- 
stances in life, that we might accommodate 
the most ignorant.”—** I have said J shall 
not give my reasons for the steps Iam now 
about to take for purifying the church, but 
shall move—that for this quarter there be 
no election for Deacons as usual, but that 
the Elder [himself!] be empowered by the 
church to nominate his Deacons !”—and 
“that our brother John Savage, our sister 
Savage, and Charles Barker, be cut off "— 
[Which motions were, of course, carried.] 
** On Sunday, Jan. 6, after the public 
business. was over, Mr, C. Savage addressed 
the church, and stated that the injunction 
of the, Elder, that no member should have 
communication with those who had been cut 
off, had placed him in a very unpleasant 
situation. He was in the employ of his 
brother John; and from his knowledge of 
his moral character and principles, he consi- 
dered his brother stood in the same relation- 
ship to him, in a religions sense, as he did 
before his expulsion ; he was therefore acting 
in obedience to the laws of God by associat- 
ing with his brother; and any thing which 
transpired, either directly or indirectly affect- 
ing his character, he should consider it his 
duty to communicate to him: he hoped, 
therefore, that the church would dispense 
with his attendance fur three months, that 


he might neither violate the commands of + 


the Elder, nor transgress what he considered 
to be the laws of God; at the expiration of 
which period he should attend in his place 
to defend his brother, and oppose the confir- 
mation of the minutes.” 


Mr. Thompson said, “ We cannot 
dispense with yourattendance.” After 
some debate, however, Mr.’ C. Savage 
was also ‘‘ cut off,” because he would 
not admit that this was ‘* the only true 
church of God upon earth !”—Intol- 
erance more savage or relentless never 

rvaded the human breast. than..was 
tis displayed ; and yet these .are the 
men who call = AOL friends of re- 
ligious toleration and political’ free- 
dom, who, : 


Dressed in a little brief authority, 
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Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


We liave heard of Papal excommun- 
nications,—we have seen the despotisin 
of the Scottish Kirk and Scottish Se- 
cedets,—we have had proofs of the 
malignant and persecuting spirit of a 
Methodistical conclave—but the ruth- 
less intolerance of the Freethinking 
Christians is of all others the most in- 
tolerable. Happy England! the Esta- 
blished Church is a stranger to religi- 
ous persecution. Such despotism as this 
never did nor ever will profane her 
sacred character. 

It appears, in the sequel, that Mr. 
Hetherington ventured to express his 
opinion on the conduct of the mem- 
bers, and even dared to write a note to 
Mr. J. Savage, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the imputations 
preferred against his character had any 
foundation in trath. The result was, 
that Mr. Savage’s Solicitor sent 
Thompson the notice of an action for 
slander, which so much incensed the 
** leading” members that they deter- 
mined on calling ‘* brother” Hether- 
ington to account, for daring to com- 
municate with one who had _ been 
‘cut off” from ‘the church of God.” 
Mr. Hetherington candidly stated the 
particulars, and even .read a copy of 
the letter sent to Mr. Savage, with the 
reply; when the following brotherly 
proceedings took place : 


«¢ Mr. Fearon [Thompson’s son-in-law] 
then asked me to let him look at the letter, 
which I handed to him; and he made a most 
violent speech, calling it ‘ most disgraceful’ 
tocommence ‘ Dear Sir’ to a person who 
had been expelled; and declared that he 
could not have believed it possible for any 
fervor to have heen guilty of a crime of so 

lack a nature [i. e. stating a circumstance, 
and enquiring into the truth of it}; and 
concluded with these words: ‘ Even Castles 
and Oliver were angels of light compared 
with Hetherington.’ 

*sMr. Thompson observed, that any person 
belonging to a gang of thieves would not 
Jhiave been guilty :of such conduct. ,Our 
brother Hetherington has laid himself open 
to a conspirator against the very existence of 
the church. 

'€Mir. Coates [attother of Thompson’s sons- 
in-law} commenced by ‘designating my letter 
“a hiost’ artful obe;" asserting that E had 
ho excuse, for “I was riot an ignorant nyan: 
that I had treacherously communicated with 
a man cut off from the church as unworthy’; 
and, therefore, had been guilty of a breach 
of discipline and a breach of honour, He 
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theu moved three resolutions to the follow- 
ing effect : . 

Ist. That brother’ Hetherington had 
falsely and imperfectly communicated what 
transpired at the class, und had thereby 
committed a breach of the discipline of the 
church. 2d. That our brother Hethering- 
ton, having traitorously divulged what ought 
to have been confidential, be cut off from 
the church. 3d. That no person should 
hold any communication with him.” 


These resolutions were seconded by 
Mr. Fearon, and of course carried 
without opposition. 

On Sunday, Feb. 10, Mr. T. Savage 
was also expelled, because he had not 
voted that theirs was ‘the only true 
church of God,” and would not recant 
his opinion, though he had been al- 
lowed a month for consideration before 
being *‘ cut off."—Oh! the obstinate 
heretic! Oh! for a writ de Herelico 
comburendo ! 


** Can men who could sanction such pro- 
ceedings (says Mr. Hetheriagton) be called 
Christians? But, above all, I would ask, 
using their own cant, can they be truly 
termed ¢ Freethinking Christians, to distin- 
guish them from the unthinking Christians 
of the present day?’ Aon individual, in the 
free exercise of thought, arrives at the con- 
clusion that they are not, in an exclusive 
sense, the only true assembly of God. He 
is honest, sincere, intelligent—no one can 
bring a charge against him—if he have any 
fault he is too meek. Well, how do the 
leaders of the sect act? Do they respect 
the man for his character, and leave him to 
enjoy his opinion? Far from it—they allow 
him a month to consider, at the expiration 
of which, when he honestly avows his opi- 
nion, they expel him. And this is the 
assembly calling itself, par excellence, Free- 
thinking Christian !” 

‘© They have resorted to every petty 
species of persecution,—they have, by du- 
plicity, seduced servants from the employ- 
ment of those who have left the society ,— 
they have vainly attempted to impair the 
credit of a respectable tradesman, who 
abandoned them in disgust; and have ex- 
hibited such odious malignity, that ere long, 
when their characters are sufficiently deve- 
loped, the very name of Freethinking Chris- 
tiau (adopting an expression of Mr. Thomp- 
son) ’ will stink in the nostrils of every good 
man.” 

*¢Should any man desire to enter their 
society, let him bear in mind that he must 
not think for himself; or, at all events, 
must not express his thoughts, if he happen 
to ‘differ from the leaders. I have proved 
the Freethinking Christians, call thein by 
what tianie you may, to be Papists or Je- 
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suits. To day’ dowh-‘our reason) pt: the 
threshold of faith, is submitting to wliatever 


doctrines the church imposes, which is » 


Popery.” ; 

«¢ T Jay down my pen, with the consola- 
tian that I haye done my duty, and endea- 
voured to dispel the delusion in which a 
credulous public are held by a society of 
the most skilful and consummate hypocrites 
of the present day—the Freethinking Chris- 
tians.”’ - : Il,A.N. 


—o— 


Mr. Ursan, 
AVERY body, I believe, has won- 
“dered at the strange ideas which 
the French entertain of our manners 
aid customs. A litle pocket volume 
entitled, ‘* John Bull, or Londres- 
jana,” hasjust fallen into my hands. It 
says, “ Le petit ouvrages donnera une 
idée precise des mozurs, des contumes, 
et de Vesprit des habitans de cette 
ville i aadool, et de Angleterre en 
general. Prev. vj.” Such is the pro- 
fessed character of a work which, in 
oint of fact, is no other than a col- 
ection of mere sarcasms and stale 
jokes. However, as some parts of it 
may furnish amusement to your nu- 
merous readers, I shall translate the 
contents of afew pages. The article 
is entitled, ‘* Recueil Critique des 
Meurs et des Usages d' Angleterre,” 
pp- 7-15. Yours, &c. eee 


«¢ There is an isle, situated in the north 
of Europe, famous for the liberty of think- 
ing, speaking, and acting, which the inha- 
bitants enjoy —Where the fashion of dress- 
ing waking evory day a marvellous progress 
in the invention of modes, the fashion has 
arrived at the height of .the ridiculous, 
Where, among the women of the highest 
rank, she thinks herself most distinguished 
who is able to approach the nearest to the 
mal-proprelé of her waiting-inaid, or 
yather in a riding-habit [if wn habit de 
campagne can be thus correctly translated), 
to resemble at a distance a robber on the 
high road, who comes to demand your 
purse.—Where the young beauties forget 
the sweetness and delicacy which are the 
appanage of their sex, spor! (jouent) as ama- 
zovs, take up arms, and only attack the 
young people, whom they are sure to beat 
{I do not understand this]——Where the 
good wives meet constantly at church to 
communicate the scandal of the day.— 

here, far from saying with the apostle, 
‘Godliness is great gain,’ they reverse the 
phrase by saying, ‘ Gain is great godliness. 
—Where the ‘ faquin du bel air,’ and the 
rascal in fashion, are elevated, while modest 
merit is kept in the back ground, (‘se tient 
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; )-tépet.')- Whore to offer an affront, or to 


‘sustdin its insolence at the point of a sword, 
or a blow of the fist, is to as courage and 
honour.—Where to play the finest part 
amongst the noblesse, is to have no feel- 
ings, to insult the “misfortunes of others, 
and account the feat of Gnd cowardice. — 
Where is seen a society (les Quakers) which 
professes to think it a disrespect to God to 
pull off one’s hat to aman, or drink his health. 
—Where they build palaces of such magnifi- 
cence that when they are finished they have 
not money enough left to-make a fire in the 
kitchen.—Where the horses are often better 
lodged than their masters—Where the 
invalided sailors are magnificently lodged in 
a royal edifice, of which the cost has beén 
taken out of the funds for their maintenance, 
whilst the monarch inhabits a building of 
pieces of patch work (de pieces rapportées). 
—Where to dive with a man one must pay 
to the domestics three times more than the 
dianer is worth, and think yourself much 
obliged to the master into the bargain.— 
Where they have discovered that the nose is 
an organ much more convenient for speech 
than the mouth—Where stooping in the 
shoulders (le cou penché). is the most be- 
coming posture (est Ja posture la plus de- 
cente, so that the translation may not ren- 
der the real meaning).—Where the men 
most intimately connected are the most cruel 
enemies, and do harm to each other in pro- 
portion as it serves their turn—Where pro- 
verbs invented to ridicule vice are become 
rules of conduct ; such as are these, * Shut 
the stable door when the steed is stolen;’ 
‘Come a day after the fair,’ &—Where, 
if they want a minister, if a lord wahts a 
secretary, a ship-captain a pilot, &e. they 
do not look out for hin who is best qualified 
for the service, but for him to whom it 
would be. most conyenient.—Where a.man 
who has ruined his own property and that 
of others, when he dares not show his face 
in his own country, is sent off to fill an 
important post in a distant province.— 
Where when he commits an atrocions crime 
agaiast the nation, the Judges manage so 
well, that he remains unpunished.«—Where 
power and reputation claim the right of 
changing the nature of things.—Where the 
art of flattering is that of succeeding, and 
the secret of making dupes is the means of 
having protectors——Where they insult and 
attack an enemy without taking any precau- 
tions against his resentment.—Where to be 
the perpetual ape of a foreign people [i. e. 
the F rench, for these articles are professed 
to be translated from English books], to cul- 
tivate its language, giving their money-to 
it, and carry none back from it, all its fa- 
shions, cooks, barbers, .and_.valets-de- 
chambre; in a word, all the instruments of 
corruption and the refinement of debauchery, 
is to reach ‘the supreme degree of? gen- 
tility.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_@— 


135. Illustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century. Consisting of 
authentic Memoirs and Original Letters 
of eminent Persons ; and intended as a Se- 
quel to the Literary Anecdotes. By John 
Nichols, F.S.4. Vol. V. pp. 864. Eight 
Portraits. 

rr our notices of the preceding vo- 

lumes of this work, and particu- 

larly that respecting vol. 1V. (Gent. 
Mag. vol. xciI. p. 133), we did not 
hesitate to bestow our catidid opinion 
on its importance, and on the manner 
in which it has uniformly been con- 
ducted by its venerable author; and 
although in the preface to the Jast vo- 
lume, he spoke somewhat in diffidence 
as to the probability of living to extend 
his labours, we ventured to hape that a 
life so.long and so usefully devoted to 
literary history might yet be prolonged 
to farther exertions. In this, it is well 
known, our hopes have been in some 
measure disappointed: but they were 
not ill-founded ; for the present volume 
was almost ready for the press, when 
it pleased Providence to remove him 
from his afflicted family and admiring 
friends, by a stroke so sudden, as to 
admit scarcely a moment's interval be- 
twixt life and death. 

His son, the editor of the present 
volume, informs us in a short preface 
or ** ADVERTISEMENT,’ that under 
these cireumstances, 

“¢ It is only to be feared that some of the 
valuable contributions. to the present volume 


should not be sufficiently acknowledged. For - 


the lively and interesting memoir of Mr. 
Gulston, and the accompanying letters, the 
editor was indebted to the present Miss 
Gutston, niece to the fair writer of the 
memoir. The important letters of the his- 
torian Carte were communicated by J. B. 
Williams, esq. of Shrewsbury. For the 
memoir of Archdeacon Jefferson the pub- 
lic are obliged to the Rev. J. Lowrutan 
of Kellington near Ferrybridge; for that of 
the Rev. Dr. William Payne to Wittiam 
Horkinson, esq. of Stamford. ‘The letters 
of Dr. Priestley were communicated by Mr. 
Reaver of Coventry; and, as the most ex- 
tensive and not the least interesting of the 
Editor's acquisitions, mast be cordially ac- 
knowledged the series of correspondence 
contributed by the Rev. Wezpex Butter, 
the production of his father and various able 
friends.’ 
Gent. Mac. June, 1828. 


The subsequent and last paragraph 
of this ADVERTISEMENT we read with 
peculiar pleasure and interest. 


**To the present volume,” says the edi- 
tor, ‘* it is intended (with permission of the 
public) to add two more, by which the ¢ Il- 
lustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century’ will he completed in 
seven volumes. The sixth will be composed 
of miscellaneous papers of a similar nature 
to the preceding parts of the work, and se- 
veral of which are already prepared for the 
wa by the deceased editor; and in the 
ast it is proposed to furnish a copious In- 
dex to the whole, preceded by such addi- 
tional memoirs of Mr. Nichols as are neces~ 
sary to complete his own plain recital in the 
Sixth Volume of the Literary Anecdotes.” 


We shall now give a sketch of the 
‘wigs articles of this copious vo- 
ume. The first article, the “ Me- 
moirs of Joseph Gulston, esq. F.S.A.” 
is of more than common interest, not, 
perhaps, as the life of a man of pro- 
found learning, or very eminent as a 
promoter of learning, but as a narra- 
tive, which, while in every particular 
exactly authentic, is calculated to im- 
part all the pleasure which results from 
the various adventures and useful mo- 
ral of a work of fiction. The vicissi- 
tudes in the lives of the three Guls- 
tons, Joseph, the grandfather, Joseph 
the son, and his unfortunate son, the 
late eminent collector of prints, excite 
a larger portion of serious and useful 
reflection than the history of most fa- 
milies can afford. 

This very curious narrative is follow- 
ed by a series of letters from the elder 
Joseph Gulston, commonly called Rio 
Gulston, from his having traded to Rio 
de Janeiro, which are enlivened by a 
singular species of humour, and occa- 
sional notices of the manners of his 
time. Some letters follow from Joseph 
Gulston, the father of the late col- 
lector, which are perhaps of inferior 
importance, and some from the col- 
leetor to Granger, on their joint sta- 
dies and modes of collecting and ar- 
ranging portraits. We have likewise 
various anecdotes of Dr. Courayer, ad- 
ditional to the account given in the 
“* Literary Anecdotes,” vol. II. p. 39, 
and vol. VIL. pp. 96, 543. These ure 
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from the pen of Mrs. Montagu. The 
Doctor was frequently Gulston’s guest 
at Ealing, where he sometimes lost his 
temper at cards, and then used to say, 
in his broken English, ‘It is not for 
de gain, but for de conquest.” 


The Gulstoniana are followed by the 
“Life of the Rev. Norton Nicholls, 
LL.B.” from a letter privately printed 
by Thos. James Mathias, esq. which 
forms a very elegant and affectionate 
tribute to his memory. Dr. Parr’s 
copy has the following note: ‘ Ni- 
cholls was the friend of Gray. I have 
met him at Yarmouth, and I once vi- 
sited him at his own parsonage. I saw 
in him some venial irregularities, min- 
gled with much ingenuity, much taste, 
much politeness, and much good na- 
ture.” (Parr’s Catalogue, p. 412.) Parr 
made every kindly allowance for ‘‘ ve- 
nial irregularities.” We hope his bio- 
graphers will do the same. 

The “ Life of Dr. Edward Pearson,” 
is from the pen of Thomas Green, esq. 
of Ipswich, of whom also a short me- 
moir is given ; and followed by ‘¢ Me- 
moirs of the Rev. Hugh Moises, by 
the Rev. John Brewster, M. A. of Eg- 
glescliff in the county palatine of Dur- 

am. These were both privately print- 
ed; but are now added, by permission, 
to the present volume. Mr. Moises’ 
Memoirs will not be thought unwor- 
thy of a place, when it is known that 
he was the schoolmaster of two of 
the most illustrious characters of the 

resent age, Lord Stowell and Lord 
‘ldon. These very learned brothers, 
not to be seatlided in the history of 
any family now extant, sent their 
thanks to Mr. Brewster for his ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,” in the following letters. 


“¢Sir, Grafton-street, July 25, 1825. 
<I have duly received two copies of your 
interesting Memoir of our much-valued pre- 
ceptor, Mr. Moises. I beg you to accept 
my best thanks. The subject is one which 
never occurs to my mind without producing 
sensations of grateful satisfaction, and you 
have treated it in a manner that does it fair 
justice. The numerous hody of Mr. Moises’ 
disciples owe you a great obligation for the 
faithful record of the charaeter and conduct 
of a person whose memory must be ever dear 
to them. I am, dear Sir, your obliged and 
humble servant, Stowe. 
‘¢ Rev. Mr. Brewster, &c. &c.”” 


“ Dear Sir,—Pardon me if my engage- 
ments have made me too dilatory in acknow- 
ledging your kindness, in sending me your 


Revirw.—Nichols’s Literary Illustrations. 
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Memoir of the late Master of the Grammar 
Schiodt'ia which we were both educated. It 
has vhighly gratified me to find that ‘the 
public are in possession uf stich a record of 
that excellent person’s meritsand worth. I 
feel the obligation I owe you for the men- 
tion of my name in that work, Throughout 
a long life, in which it has pleased Gad to 
confer ypon me many blessings, J have al- 
ways deemed it one, of. the, most valuable, 
that I had, in the earliest period of my life, 
the benefit of being educated under, Mr. 
Moises. I am, Sir, your obliged servant, 


Exnon, 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, Wednesdays 
[August 20, 1825.] 


This is, indeed, an excellent memoir, 
and an admirable picture of a learned, 
pious, and successful. preceptor, Le 
concludes, very properly, with an,.ae- 
count of the former masters and ushers 
of the school, many of whom were 
men of fame and learning. 

The “ Life of John Bold” is consi. 
derably more fall thaw’ that in Mr. 
Chalmers’s “ Biographical Dictionary.” 
Too much cannot be known of a man 
of such primitive manners, and such 
ambition to do good, both to the souls 
and bodies of his. parishioners, 

Kelly’s ‘* Letters to the Duke of 
Newcastle,”’ &c. after he had made his 
escape from the Tower of London, in 
which he had been confined for his 
connection with Bishop Atterbury, 
are spirited and sensible, and may form 
an useful apppendix to our author's 
‘* Memoirs and Correspondence” of that 
prelate, 5 vols. 8vo, now one of the 
scarcest books in our language. 

But these are followed by a still more 
interesting series of ‘* Letters from 
Carte” the historian, never before pub- 
lished, and now contributed by J. B. 
Williams, esq.of Shrewsbury, in whose 
possession are the originals. Much of 
this correspondence will be found im- 
portant to the descendants of certain 
noble families ; and the others contain 
many curious particulars of literary 
history, and of Carte’s encouragers and 
contemporaries, in the publication of 
his celebrated history. Of this he says 
that the authors of the Whig papers 
** should contribute to what is neces- 
sary to repair the mischief they do in 
poisoning the principles of the youth 
of this nation. A good casuist would 
charge it on them as a point of con- 
science.”’ Carte did not, however, find 
that Whig consciences were at that 
time so tender. 
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The following, letter to Corbet Ky-+ 
naston, esq. M.P. for Shrewsbury, is 
curious-and characteristic. 


*¢ Dear Sir, London, July 4, 1738. 

«¢ The squabbles in the Common Council 
of Lendun about the Mansion House, and 
the heat with which they have been carried 
on, has been the reason why my affair has 
not been proposed to them. Though both 
the contending parties agree in it, yet it was 
not thought proper to move it, in the in- 
stant that one side was contending, in ap- 
‘pearance at least, to save the City money. 
But I hope there will be a Common Council 
this week, or at least the next, about the 
Sheriffs (who decline serving, as not being 
qualified to be chosen, not having taken the 
sacrament for a twelvemonth), and then it 
will be moved and, as I hope, succeed. I 
. ‘heartily thank you for your subscription, 
aad, if any thing could surprize me, I should 
wonder at the backwardness of the Tories, to 
‘encourage a work necessary for the clearing 
up of that constitution, for which, in other 
‘eases, they so much contend; and which 
will be a standard perhaps for ever, since in 
all probability nobody will ever be at the 
poins hereafter of going through that infi- 
nite number of Records that I shall do. 
But they are fonder, I see, of paying for 
the support of old Whig Papers, stuffed 
with quotations out of Rapin, a violent 
enemy to the Church and Monarchy, than 
to encourage a work which would make 
every body ashamed of quoting him, and 
enable every body that wishes well to his 
Country to know, defend, and support their 
true Rights and Privileges, for at present 
they are not known enough to be defended, 
and disputed privileges are really none; as 
the Clergy find on all occasions, and parti- 
evlarly about three weeks since; when, on 
an appeal of Mr. Venn for being charged to 
watch and ward (from which they had ever 
been exempted till that day), the Court of 
Aldermen determined against him, and all 
the city Clergy are now charged. ‘! he con+ 
firmation of their privileges by Magna 
Charta is of no use now, because couched in 
general terms, and the particulars are not 
mentioned. 

«¢ My best wishes and service attend Mr. 
Ramsay my old schoolfellow, and all friends, 
as I am ever, dear Sir, 

“© Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
«© Tuomas Carre.” 


This is followed by a long letter re- 
futing certain reports, or suspicions of 
his amours. The story is marvellous 
and somewhat intricate, but he is en- 
titled to an acquittal. 

Of perhaps less importance, as given 
verbatim, are Sir John Fenn’s letters to 
Mr. Gough, Mr. Herbert, &c. yet they 


contain many notices of eminent anti- 
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quaries and antiquarian publications, 


which no lover of literary labour and 
history would wish omitted. We do not 
hold all the letters of men of Jearning 
in equal estimation, but when they 
contain traits of character and temper, 
proofs of anxiety in literary research, 
and feelings arising from alternate suc- 
cess and disappointment, they. enable 
us to approach closer to men of learn- 
ing and worth, whom we before could 
contemplate only at a distance: and 
such indeed is the advantage which we 
have frequently, and, we may add, 
gratefully reaped from the very many 
collections of correspondence presented 
to the public by the venerable editor of 
this work. 

The Life of the “ Rev. Richard Gif- 
ford,” partly given in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1807, is here much en- 
larged, with a series of letters respect- 
ing the History of Leicestershire. 

The particulars given of ** Sir Her- 
bert Croft” are, we believe, pretty ge- 
nerally known, at least to the readers 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, in which 
he was for many years a correspondent. 
Our author has not attempted a cha- 
racter of that eccentric writer, but 
much may be gleaned from the corre- 
spondence now published, which prin- 
cipally refers to his memorable project 
of an English Dictionary. But his 
was not the only ineffectual attempt to 
drive Johnson out of the market; and, 
like the rebuilding of Jerusalem, it 
seems to have proved the destruction 
of all the workmen employed. Croft 
boasted that he could enlarge his Eng- 
lish Diciionary by five thousand weeds 
but were they genuine English words, 
or only the slang and cant of forgotten 
poetasters and play-writers? 

The account of ** Dr. Thomas Ford” 
is that of an excellent parish priest, a 
character always to be revered, and 
brought forward as an example. We 
never before knew that he amused his 
leisure hours in parodying some parts 
of Shakspeare, which appeared, a few 
years ago, in the Gentleman’s Maga~ 
zine, under the signature of Master 
Shallow. His more serious publications 
were Sermons, and some contributions 
to the History of Leicestershire. 

** Archdeacon Jefferson,”’ another 
conscientious and amiable man, is next 
characterised in an original and well- 
written article, contributed by the Rev. 
J. Lowthian, of Kellington near Fer- 
rybridge; and the “ Memoirs of Dr. 
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curious, Satis : ; 
‘death of Dr. Adains, ‘mfigite “Of ‘Pett- 
broke College, Oxford) i8' wrilten with 


his usual enetgy, add‘ coiitides' in all 
points with ne hatictir given of Dr. 
Adams by all who knew him; but Dr. 
“Parr had‘ not then seeii what js said of 
him in. Boswell’s Lifé of ‘Johnson, 
where the errors of which he complains 
are rectified. But we cannot help 
adding that Parr’s liberality in bestow- 
_ing praises is now known to have 
been so extensive, as to fall off very 
much in value. 
|" The Rev. Benjamin Forster's” 
Correspondence with Mr. Gough affords 
pleasing proofs of the literary acquire- 
ments or the former. We hope we 
are not singular in our taste, when we 
add, that we cannot have enough of 
Mr. Gough’s letters. They are all va- 
luable, and tend to elucidate some 
point or other of antiquarian lore. 

From Mr. Forster’s very humourous 
as well as learned letters to Mr. Gough, 
we may extract the following anecdote 
of Drake, the Yorkshire historian. To 
‘us it appears new. 

«« Mr. Drake the surgeon, for such he 
was at that time and in some practice, being 
at the inn where we drank coffee at Knares- 
borough, met there with Sir Harry Slingsby. 
Sir Harry was borrowing money, 600/. I 
think was the sum, of a farmer upon a bond: 
the farmer would not lend unless there were 
two names in the bond: Sir Harry had 
brought no second person with him, and 
persuaded Mr. Drake to lend his name as a 
mere matter of form. Sir Harry for some 
time paid neither principal nor interest, and 
being in Parliament*, could not be come 
upon himself, and had the cruelty to let Mr. 
Drake be arrested and thrown into the Fleet 
for the money ; there he lay some time, and 
in that retirement he sent for what papers 
he had by him relating to York, and began 
digesting them. © His confinement of course 
threw his physical business into other hands, 
and he commenced antiquary sulely from 
that time. He might have lain in the Fleet 
to this day had not Lord Burlington inter- 
posed, who assured Sir Harry he would use 
ail his interest to prevent his being re-chosen 
for Knaresbourough, unless he paid the 
debt, and made a compensation to Mr. 
Drake.” 

Peck’s “* Letters” and ** Adversaria,” 
form a u3eful addition to his life; and 
his catalogue of black-letter books will 





* Sir Henry Slingsby was M. P. for 
Knaresborough in seven Parliaments, from 
1722 till his death in 1763. 
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“be prized’ by Cbibliographets?<* Tt ‘is 
Pasi epinirbel ete vee es 
talogae of’ Titerary ’ treastires“is' highly 
cretlitable to the industry of Mr.Peck. 
‘In modern “tines: it “Would “Hot bean 
easy task for a'clergyman’ ina ‘retired 
country village, ‘with a véry aidderate 
income, to amass -stich’a'store-6f early 
ao books.” *“Phé ‘truth is; it would 

e impossible. | Pi Mt. -Peck’s tine 
such books weré bought’ only by those 
who knew How to 'make“use of them, 
and the price was kept down. ‘The 
case is altered since they were bought, 
first for ostentation, and afterwards to 
make a figure when brought to the 
hammer as ‘* the curious library of aa 
eminent collector.” 

The letters from “* Mr. Deane Swift” 
to Mr. Nichols, respecting the former 
editions of the celebrated Déan’s works, 
are very characteristic’ of the writer. 
The corrections, ‘&c.” pointed out, 
must have been’ of ifiportatice’ to’ Mr. 
Nichols, and were, we believe, adopted 
re! him in his edition; rendering that 
edition, what the public agrees in 
thinking, the very best. ** Theophilus 
Swift's” letters are-of less consequence, 
or rather, we miay say, of nd conse- 

uence at all, if they bad not ‘led ‘Mr. 

ichols to give an accurate account of 
the various collections’ of ‘the: Dean’s 
works. This he has performed with 
more liberal allusions to the manner 
in which his labours were afterwards 
pillaged than might have been expect- 
ed from one more tenacious of literary 
propery: or more desirous of the re- 
ward of literary labour. 

In*‘ Lindsey’s” and ‘Priestley’s” Let- 
ters we discover little of importance ; 
and of a long one by Dr. Calder, we 
can only say, with our author, that it is 
“* a: curious specimen of the unremitted 
ardour of sectarian zeal, and’ bigotted 
animosity against the heads of the 
established church.” It is, ‘however, 
a a proper addition to the account 
in vol. tv. of these ** Ellustrations,”’ re- 

lative to his dismissal from the editor- 
ship of Chambers’s Cyclopzdia. 

"¢ have next many anecdotes of 
George Steevens’s insincerity and’ ma- 
lignity;; his letters are: certainly very 
amusing. Steevens appears to have 


had the happy knack of making other 
ple lose their temper without losing 

is own, or giving his enemies any 

opportunity of disturbing that hoséile 
ee ge 4 in which he delighted to 
ive. 


The man he was most desirous 
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to; teaze. was, Malone, once his intimate 
friend, |and, ta, whom he gave. a large 
postion of his Shakspearian Jibraty, an 
orpont. afterwards, to, prove that. he 
gould not makea good use of it. . This 
introduces the..‘¢ Memoir of Malone,” 
written, and priyately.printed, by the 
late James: Boswell, jun. of whom also 
‘some notices are given. The literary 
name'of Boswell is probably now ex- 
tinety -but. it. will, be. remembered as 
Jong ‘as the. elder Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson continues to be the most read- 
able, and. one of the most saleable, 
books in the English language. It has 
-often been attacked by envy and secta- 
rianism, but every thing has sunk be- 
fore it. 

We now meet with the letters of 
various antiquaries; three elaborate 
ones from ‘Smith of Melsonby, the 
historian of University College, Ox- 
ford, addressed to Thoresby of Leeds ; 
some from honest John Price, long the 
Jibrarian of the, Bodleian, to and from 
Mr. Gough and Mr. Nichols respecting 
various. books and MSS, at Oxford; 
and many to Herbert, with carious 
Notices respecting books of the fifteenth 
century, of which he avails himself in 
his ** Trnegephiral Antiquities.” 

These are followed by a long series 
of correspondence relative to the MSS. 
and valuable library which Mr. Gough 
bequeathed to the Bodleian library. It 
appears that he had an intention to 
dispose of his collection as early as 
1802, but originally he designed it for 
the British Museum, and, with all due 
respect to the Bodleian, we cannot but 
regret that the Museum was not its des- 
tination. It is too much like Hunter’s 
going to Glasgow, or Dr. Giffard’s to 
a Presbyterian library at Bristol. Why 
Mr. Gough was induced to change his 
mind may be seen in this curious cor- 
respondence. It is a painful subject 
for reflection on many accounts. The 
detail is interrupted by a biographical 
sketch of Dr. Parsons and Dr. Fother- 
gill, and resumed again, p. 571; where 
the disappointment Mr. Gough met 
with is explained by the correspond- 
ence of Mr. Harper, Bishop Porteus, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Earl Spencer, and 
Mr. Beloe, to whose imprudent inter- 
ference, or management, we know not 
which, the failure of the negociation 
must be imputed. 

** Daines Barrington’s” correspon- 
dence with Messrs. Gough and Nichols 
relative to theit respective investiga- 
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tions in. matters of antiquity, cana 
tal Wo iniereak Thage Pld dcahvect the 
of their time: This article 
1s properly followed by a very acctirate 
life and, just, character_of the late’ ve- 
nerable Bishop of Durham.“ 
. "The memoirs of the ** Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher,” now wholly new, are im- 
proved by some of his letters; but the 
ife of the “Rey. J. B. Blakeway,” 
is important and interesting, as the 
account of an able antiquary, not ge- 
nerallyknown. Weare next presented 
with some account of an antiquary of 
a very different character, and perhaps 
too well known, ‘‘ John Pinkerton ;” 
but Mr. Nichols has not entered deeply 
into his character. His correspon- 
dence here may, however, afford some 
materials for favre biographers, who 
may bind up his adventures with those 
of George Steevens! 

Of Dr. John Milner,” the account 
seems copious and satisfactory. It is 
impossible to visit Winchester without 
regretting that we can no longer have 
him for a cicerone. His bigotry it was 
not easy to overlook ; but as a correspon- 
dent, a friend, and a companion, we 
see here proofs that he was abundantly 
kind and communicative. 

The short notice of ‘‘ Dr. Hoadly 
Ashe,” is followed by his correspon- 
dence with the late Rev. Weeden 
Butler. Among these letters are two 
on ordination from Mr. Builer’s pen, 
which we cannot praise too highly. 
The remaining correspondence is from 
Mr. Cockfield, the Rev. Chr. Hunter, 
Rev. John Lyon, Rev. T. J. Clagett, 
and Mr. Alleyne, a barrister, who died 
young; in which last we find many 
excellent remarks on subjects of law, 
and on the study of that science. We 
read indeed the whole of this corre- 
spondence contributed by the present 
Mr. Butler with sadhietnicned plea- 
sure, except when a wish came over 
our minds that the many flattering 
passages respecting Dr. Dodd had been 
omitted. hatever he might once ap- 
pear, no effort now can enroll him 
among the ornaments to the church or 
to society. 

The portraits which illustrate this 
volume, are those of Joseph Gulston, 
Dr. Courayer, Rev. Francis Peck, Sir 
Herbert Croft, George Steevens, Rev. 
John Price, Daines and Bishop Bar- 
rington, all faithful likenesses and well 
engraved. 

We would not, however, have our 
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readers consider. this! article ‘as more 
than «anineperfect-sketch of the con: 
tents of this;volume: ‘It partakes of 
all'the varied intetest and curiosity of 
its pretlecessors, and to be duly appre- 
ciated ‘must be, as We doubt not it will 
be, frequently referred to as the most 
authentic materials for biography, It 
has been observed by a late critic, that 
«‘ we seldom indulge a greater curiosity 
than in examining the circumstances 
that relate to a great man; his figure, 
countenance, temper, manners, even 
‘his foibles and his prejudices, become 
objects of our concern, We inquire 
with avidity what books he read or 
valued, what was the order that he 
observed in his studies, and what the 
ime which he allotted to them,” Such 
aré the gratifications which curiosity 
may expect from these volumes. 


0 oh demerlpeore 

‘136. Menwirs of the Life and Administra- 

thon of the Right Honouratle William Ce- 
eil, Lord Burleigh, Secretary of State in 
the Reign of King Edward VI. and Lord 
High Treasurer of Engtand in the Reign 
vf Queen Elizabeth. Containing an His- 
torical View of the Times in which he lived, 
anil of the many eminent and illustrious 
Persons with whom he was connected. 
With Extracts from his private and offi- 
cial Correspondence, and other Papers, 
now first published from the Originals, 
By the Rev. Edward Nares, D. D. Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 4to. pp. 792. Saun- 
ders and Ottley. 


FEW Statesmen have held a more 
‘distinguished rank in political an- 
‘nals, than the celebrated Lord Bur- 
leigh, and it may be truly asserted that 
a life of this Minister on an ample 
scale will supply the most important 
deficiency in the whole circle of our 
hhivatiiedl liciatare! : 

The present volume is the produc- 
tion of an author well qualified to do 
justice to his subject, and in the com- 
position and arrangement he has exhi- 
Cited uncommon industry and talents. 
Nothing seems to have escaped him 
that could in any way tend to elucidate 
the life and times of this great States- 
man, Both public depositories and pri- 
vate collections have been consulted, 
with all the ardour that the magnitude 
and importance of the work required. 

This first volume is divided into fifty 
chapters, and is occupied with the his- 
tory of the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward V1. and contains ample de- 
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tails of ‘the political aud ecclesiastical 
transactions of that interesting period, 

We find that Lord Burghle 4 ren- 
dered himself conspicuous _ be as the 
reign of the former Monarch, and was 
subsequently Secretary of State to Ed- 
ward VI.; and. though in ‘no great fa- 
vour with Queen Mary, he upon a 
point of conscience declined a high 
post in her administration, and was in- 
strumental in saving the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, not only from persecution, and 
perhaps death, but every projected re- 


moval of her, under pretext of mar- 


riage, or otherwise, from the seat of 
that Government over which she was 
destined by Providence so long to pre- 
side. In fact, as the narrative pro- 
ceeds, the. life of Lord Burleigh be- 
cpmes so interwoven with the history 
of Europe during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that ic may be said of him, what 
Florus had said of the Roman people, 
with the alteration of a single word, 
** Ut qui res ejus legunt, non unius viri, 
sed generis humani facta discant.” Eli- 
zabeth’s Minister was himself a most 
extraordinary character, but the times 
in which he lived were still more ex- 
traordinary ; they were the period of 
events which not only agitated. our 
own country, but all Europe, and 
which finally produced one of the 
most astonishing revolutions, both in 
the opinions and situation of mankind. 
Every year was fruitful in important 
events and strugeles that have to this’ 
day determined the condition of Pro- 
testant Europe. The Reformation was 
associated with renovated learning and 


new political sentiments, and the ba- 


lance was finally turned in favour of 
human freedom, and of emancipation 
from the bondage and trammels of pa- 
pal Rome. The author has pourtray- 
ed with a faithful pen these important 
events, and we perceive as ia mirror 
the actions of those eminent men, who 
adorned our country by their talents 
and learning, and who paved the way 
for the immediate spread of the Re- 
formation both in England and abroad, 

Dr. Nares thus honestly and can- 
didly declares the spinit in. which she 
work is written : 


* As’to' the author's own’ principles, & 
consideration’ of some weight in a work 
where controversial topics were ia no man- 
ner to be avoided, he is ready to declare that 
he has not sotight to qualify himself for an 
historian in the negative manner prescribed 
jn a motto prefixed to the Memoirs of Ho- 
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race Walpole, § Pour dire: lon historien; il 
ne faudrort étre d’aucune religion, & aucune 
pays, d'apcune profession, d’ aucune pantie. 

Relieving such negations to be no secyrir 
ties against dangerops prejudices, but per- 
haps quite the contrary, he acknowledges 
that he prides himself upon beiog an Eng- 
lishmnan, an English Protestant, a Church 
of England man, ‘a divine.’ And he is the 
more! ready to say so, that, if he himself 
should.be found to have written under the 
influence of tov strong prejudices, the reader 
may not be, hastily betrayed into wrong con- 
clusions. As a controversialist, if neces- 
sarily obliged to consider himself as such, 
he sincerely hopes he shall be acquitted of 
all uncharitable sentiments ; he has, as fairly 
as he could, sought only to combat misre- 
presentations hy counterstatements ; to set 
aside false imputations by discoveries of 
truth; and to defend his own principles 
against those of others, by a comparison 
and:appreciation of fruits and consequences.” 


This manly. confession will, disarm 
any viralence of criticism, and afford a 
true exposition of the writer's senti- 
ments. 

As a specimen .of the work we ex- 
tract the following animated and just 
remarks upon the efforts of Luther and 
the revival of learning : 


But ‘Luther’s apposition to the papal 
power being the boldest and most direct 
that: had ever yet occurred, if it happened 
not to'concur exactly iu point of time with 
the first revival of learning, did fortunately 
exactly concur with the spirit of inquiry 
which the revival of learning had stimulated 
and provoked. And though the latter, not- 
withstanding the discovery of printing, might 
after all have been stifled or checked in its 
course, had no higher principle than the 
mere desire of knowledge stepped in to its 
support; though the power of the Empe- 
rorand the Pope, intimately combined, which 
might have been the case, for such pur- 
poses, would in all likelihood have easily 
found means of putting limits to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, on the least appearance 
of danger to the established authorities in 
Church or State (for such intellectual thral- 
dom is not now at au end) ; yet, when called 
to the aid of a reformation which struck at 
the very root of the evil which threatened 
the very foundations of a tyranny too hard 
to bear, and which made an appeal to the 
noblest faculties and highest principles of 
the human mind, the restoration of letters 
was calculated to give a surprising force and 
strength to the reformed party throughout 
Europe, by enabling it not only to hold up 
its head against its opp ts, but to loosen, 
dissolve, and scatter in the air those vi- 
sionary chains by which it had hitherto been 
held captive, the forgeries of the canouists, 
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the servile téenets:of the civilians, and, ‘above’ 
all, the) insidiqus ,(beeause. ingenious anil’ 
plausible). subtheties.. and! sophistry. of the 
schoolmen, especially. their cnsuistical: mi- 
rality. If, as has been well argued, the re- 
storation of letters, beginning amongst, the 
Romanists, brought light, it was Luther's 
Reforn.ation that brought liberty. 

‘* This is not mere matter of conjecture ; 
the case is proved by the sudden alarm taken 
by the Court of Rome, so soon as ever the 
danger of ‘true learning,’ as it was called,’ 
came to be understood. The restoration of 
letters appeared to have had its beginning 
exactly where it was most wanted, if it had 
but been allowed to take its free course 
there, as in most favoured places. But, 
though Italy was the country where the new 
light began first to spread its rays over a 
benighted world, and no small progress was 
made there in the cultivation of literature 
before other countries had begun to taste of 
its salutary and invigorating fruits, yet it 
seems to have keen through an oversight of 
the Pope’s, as far as regarded the stability 
of the papal throne, that it was even suffer- 
ed to proceed so far. The early Reformers 
in their appeals to the Scriptures, often 
made use of translations that had actually 
been sanctioned by the Popes. ‘In survey- 
ing this portion of history,’ says Dr. M’Crie, 
‘ it is impossible not to admire the arrange- 
ment of Providence, when we perceive the 
Monks, and Bishops, and Cardinals, and 
Popes, .active in forging and polishing those 
weapons which were soon to be turned 
against themselves, and which they after- 
wards would fain have blunted, and laboured 
to decry as unlawful and empoisoned.’ 
Works were actually printed at Venice with 
the privilege (cum privilegio) of the inqni- 
sitors, strongly favouring some of the re- 
formed doctrines, but which their ignorance 
prevented their discovering. There is a let- 
ter, said to be still extant, from Cardinal 
Pole to Leo X, in which, after particularly 
congratulating his holiness on his success 
in the propagation of the sciences, the wary 
Cardinal does not omit to remind him, that 
it might be of dangerous consequence to 
make mankind too learned. Even earlier: 
than this, and in our own country, Rowland 
Philipps, Vicar of Croydon, and Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford, ‘ esteemed,’ as 
Holinshed says, ‘a notable preacher,’ fore- 
seeing the probable consequences of the 
discovery of the art of printiug, had pub- 
licly denounced it from the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s Catherlral, as likely to be the bane of 
the Roman Catholic religion. ‘We must 
root out printing,’ said he, ‘ or printing 
will root out us.” That Leo X. after the 
example of his father and grandfather, was 
a promoter of learning, cannot be question- 
ed; it was he who granted a special (though 
certainly an exclusive) gee 3 to Aldo, for 
pritting and‘ publishing the Greek and Ro- 
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man euthors; end thongh his attention was. 
chiefly confined to the restoration and reco- 
very of the classical writers, for, which, in- 
deed, he founded a classical academy, yet 
wd must not deny him the credit of some 
attention also to-the promotion of theolu- 
gical: learning, as may be seen in the Dedi- 
cation’ of the famous Complutensian Poly- 
glot, by Cardinal Ximenes, addressed to him 
in 1511. But the alacm began, not with 
the. revival of ancient literature, but with 
what was more emphatically called the new 
learning, and the effect of this alarm was 
very curious. At the period of the Re- 
formation, the heads of the Catholic reli- 
gion, who had at first discovered nothing 
in the revival of letters but glory and plea- 
sure, of some tendency towards the refine- 
ment of manners, began to perceive their 
own danger; so that an opposition soon 
sprang up, where the rigours of Catholic po- 
licy would be employed to restrain the ope- 
rations of the mind, which distinguished 
such countries greatly, and still do distin- 
guish them from those ia which no such 
interposition could avail: this will appear 
from compariug Italy, Austria, Spain, and 
the Netherlands, with Saxony, Germaay, 
Sweden, Denmark, England, and Holland. 

‘¢ Indeed, after the minds of men in Italy 
had begun to be awakened to a sense of the 
corruptions of the Romish Church, many 
political reasons led them to stand up in its 
defence, as the source of much wealth, 
drawa from all other parts of Europe.”— 
Vol. I. pp. 29, 32. 

It will be unnecessary for us to pay 
any further compliments to Dr. Nares’s 
learning and abilities, or to offer any 
further remarks after what he himself 
has advanced in his admirable preface, 
to show that he is fully sensible of the 
qualifications which are necessary to 
constitute a good historian. That he 
has undertaken the task with a mind 
richly stored, will appear evident from 
the preceding extracts, and in this early 
stage of the work we do not purpose to 
enter into a critical discussion of its ex- 
cellencies, but to postpone that part of 
our duty, until the whole of it shall 
come before us. 


—@— 


837. The National Character of the Athe- 
naans, and the Causes of those Peculiari- 
ties Ly which it was distinguished. An 
Essay which gained the Prize of One Hun- 
dred Guineas, ho pe to the Students of 
the University of Edinburgh, ly his Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners for visiting the Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Scotland. By John 
Brown Patterson, M.A. 8v0. pp. 220. 
THE leading distinction of Greece 

is, in a philosophical view, TasTE, a 
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BBAU-IDBAL, which sever. has. beer, 
equalled, and waver will be surpassed. . 
But this is a frigid mechanical view: of 
so divine a pre-eminence. It is 3 view 
of the Belvidere Apollo, in mere ‘mar- 
ble, but—“ corpore numen in isto°est;"* 
—the imagination animates the figure, ' 
it causes the eye to speak, it itiakes the 
limbs to move, it makes it the picture 
of the first man before the fall, a pure 
representation of what God intended 
man to be. 

Political superiority may result from 
the increase of knowledge, as know- 
ledge,—-mechanical -perfection, as in 
oriental work, may follow division of 
labour,—exquisite cunning and finesse 
may attend intimate commerce with 
the world,—heroic grandeur may be 
created by arduous situations,—philan- 
thropic and virtuous character may 
grow out of religion,—but intellectual 
perfection, such as is seen in the taste, 
the beau ideal of Greece,..that it is 
which makes aus, in. the holy pleasure 
of abstract sublimity, beings of another 
world,—we breathe ether, and we feed 
on nectar,—we speak in music, ‘we 
think in glory, aud we move without 
body,—mere life itself is heaven. 

Such has been the banquet of hap- 
piness at which we have revelled,— 
aye, revelled—from the perfection of 
Greek Literature and the miracle of 
Greek sculpture, “ Nil ili, quod credi 
posset mortale, videmus.” We have: 
felt that these were delights in which 
sense did not mingle; and we’ have 
thought, and do think, that there may 
be those who live for ever in such a 
blessed state of feeling. 

Such with us is INTELLECTUAL 
PLEASURE; it is inhalation of an at- 
mosphere in which angels dwell, and 
to such a spiritual exhilaration has this 
beautiful, very beautiful Essay inspired 
and intoxicated us. 

The process by which the’ Greeks 
thus elevated matter into soul, ‘man 
into God, is thus explained by Mr. 
Patterson. After observing, that they 
sought no models nor criteria of beauly 
away from nature, he says, 


*¢ The Athenians seem to have been the 
first nation in the world that discovered, as 
it were, the virgin idea of a beautiful form; 
and they worshipped it with the fervour of a 
first love. It pervaded all their mind and 
life, and diffused a spirit of grace over the 
greatest and pettiest details of their exist- 
ence. It made them the builders of the 
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Parthenon; and- the: inventors of the: pots © 
ter’s wheel, Ipgave them Phidias the soutp4 > 
to®y and Architeles ‘the stone-cutters ‘Tha?! 
samen’ perfect) and: instinctive taste whieh: 
moulded -the, majestic graces .of the, Pana- 
thensical .Minerva,.breathed.in the outling 
of the. earthen. , pitcher with which the 
Athenian handmaid.used to draw, water fram 
Cephisus. .In short, the whole existence. of 
the Athenians seems to have been spent 
usder ‘the continual impression of beauty, 
particularly that of form, either conjured up 
by the thoughtful mind itself, fron: its trea- 
surés of internal ‘taste, or reflected from the 
visible. shapes of loveliness, with which na- 
ture or art had embellished ‘ the museum 
of Hellas,’ ‘the hearth and prytaneum of 
the Greeks,’ the ‘Greece of Greece,’ on 
every side,’’,., P,,107. 

The impulse which gave birth to 
all this intellectual solar splendour, 
wes an intense and bigotted patriot- 
ism.” P. 60. 

¢’}t was essentially no gross desire of 
physical power or gain; but a refined ethe- 
real existing principle of an elevated na- 
tional'mind, the love of abstract glory, the 
thirst of pure distinction, the enthusiasm. of 
uncorrupted emulation, the, exaltation of 
simple victory.”’, PB, 63, 

They ‘had no. charnel-house taste, 
no suthoon figures, no: Death’s heads, 
no. Quaker disfigarements of the 
beauty of the human form, under the 
idea of recommending religion, by as- 
similating it to melancholy madness ; 
but-they would-have applauded the di- 
vine Christs of Raphael and Canova— 
the. copies of their own masters, in 
the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and the all-heauteous angels of Guido; 
they delighted in media of civilization, 
poetical in form and spirit. 

They abhorred sticks of orators and 
prosers of philosophers, logs of men, 
through te veins flowed ice, and 
whose words were flakes of snow,— 
they liked nothing that was not restlessly 
alive, whose mouon was not saltatory, 
and whose action was not dramatic. 
But, alas! admitting no ground what- 
ever of moral action, except political 
expediency, (p..12Q),;.and_ founding 
upon it he le as. a_ public 
good (p. 136), they banished Plato, 
murdered = Socrates, and . derided St. 
Pauko'Phe® genius. ef Athens,. ays 
out withodtyeec 2 ie «: ve sw 3 

Was exasperated with the ‘sublinie 
culation of Anaxagoras, ahd the anti+po 
at “good sénie  Siciiree' cepable of°a 

Gant. Mac. June, 1828. . 
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reaeh and’ a-sebtiety which ineven) was eure, 
passed: when basiviess oor amusement »iras » 
corffiected witht mentak exertion, -it) could: » 
not beay thes insipidivy of pursaing truth for 
its own ‘sake,-nor tolerate thé presence. of 
those wlio devoved themselves.to.se uncivie 
an occupation, while: it. crowned. with .un- 
bounded ‘popularity all those whose’ genius 
laboured for the public enjoyment in. the 
arts, whether of corporeal or mentul luxury, 
the arts ‘of refined sexsualityy or of culti- 
vated imagination.” (pp.'87, 88.) , 


With that * bloom on. the flower,’ , 
which is characteristic of the delicacy 
of Greek THINKING, has Mr. Pater. 
son written this luminous. Essay. For. 
young debauchees and old. epicures: 
such abstract pleasure is far too res° 
fined; the scholar dines not with the 
living, but with the illustrious dead, 
he dines with their souls divested of 
mortality, ; 

In reflecting upon modern Athens, 
our feelings have been those of Anti-+ 
gone, when she uttered the inimitable 
apostrophe, ‘Q Tuylos, ‘2 NupPasony 
and exultingly shall we hail the time, 
when, to the immortal honour of Eu- 
rope, we shall see revived that reign of 
happiness and liberty, when, as fors 
att , the 


Tlasdes "ASnvaiwy ESccdovro Qacevny xen 
mid” Erevbegsas. 


Joyfully do we echo Mr. Paterson's 
fine conclusion, 


**May Heaven prosper the omen, and 
speed the expected time, of which young’ 
Hope is fain to prophesy ;—the time when 
the eye of Greece, so long extinguished, 
shall be rekindled in: its ancient lustre; 
when the Mother of Arts, so long forsaken, 
shall see her far-scattered children hasten- 
ing back to her embrace ;—the time when 
within Athenian walls, another Alczeus shail 
in peaceful festival wreathe the tyrannicidal 
sword with myrtle; when another A:schy- 
lus, resting from victorious battle, shall 
sing the waters of Salamis, again conse+ 
crated hy the triumph of the free; when'a 
new Demosthenes shall swear by another 
Marathon; when Philosophy shall muse 
once more among the olive groves of Aca- 
deme, and Art enshrine herself upon her 
own Acropolis ; and, when more happy than 
of old, Liberty, no longer the confederate 
of license, shall maintain inviolable the har- 
mony of ber balanced powers, and religion, 


purified from superstition, shall adore in spi- 
rit and in truth the now’ not “unknown 


God.” 
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138. History and Description of the ‘Parish 
of Clerkenwell, émlelished with numerous 
EBngravings, by JiandH. S: Storer. The 
Historical: Department ‘Ly: 'T.. Cromwell, 

« Author of Oliver Cromwell and his Times, 
History of Colchester, Kc. Suv. pp. 446. 


‘HISTORIES of the suburbs of Lon- 
don convey to posterity the memorials of 
useful charities, for in such situations 
the buildings are generally erected. 
Other memorials depend upon circum- 
stances, but upon those which we 
have eeniioned we lay a particular 
stress, and for this reason: the very 
existence of an edifice belonging toa 
useful institution is a strong induce- 
ment to the support of it, and a cause 
of imitation elsewhere. The suburbs 
of Roman cities were lined with 
streets of tombs; and it is an idea far 
more gratifying, that our suburbs 
abound with charitable foundations, 
which ought to be, and often are, of 
ornamental construction. The Friends’ 
Schools (p. 412), built in the fashion 
of au elegant villa, is an excellent mo- 
del for imitation. 

We noticed this work before, and 
shall here make one or two further ex- 
tracts. The first relates to an improved 
construction of burial vaults. 

‘¢ The substructure [of Pentonville Cha- 
pel] consists of well-built and excellent 
vaults, lighted and aired by sash-windows, 
and ventilated besides by flues in the arches, 
which have their outlets at the top of the 
Chapel. This mode of ventilation may per- 
haps be considered unique ; and it is yet far- 
ther improved by lateral gratings in all the 
divisions. ‘The entrance to these vaults is 
from the north end, and whence a wide cen- 
tral arch reaches to the south extremity, 
where is the funeral receptacle of the Pen- 
ton family. A series of cross arches on 
hoth sides opens into the principal one; in 
them are the various divisions, two-thirds of 
which are private property, and have, in 
most instances, their owners’ names in- 
scribed on brass plates upon the doors. The 
coffins are all dry, and perfect; owing not 
less to the admirable system of ventilation 
just described, than to the rule which ob- 
tains here, as at St. James’s Church, for- 
bidding the interment of any corpse, except 
in an interior inclosure of stone or metal. 
From the same circumstances, the vaults 
may be explored without a chance of ex- 
posure to tainted air, or to any species of 
disgust or danger.” P. 409. 


The following anecdotes of one Tho- 
mas Cooke, ‘‘a rapacious and wicked 
old miser,” will amuse our readers. 


‘* His stratagems to obtain either money 
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or money’s worth; from persons of more li- 
beral disposition than himself, were nume- 
rous. His most favourite one was that of 
pretending indisposition near the door of 
some stranger, whom he thought adapted 
to his purpose. His sham illness procured 

im admission, with a glass of wine; or 
more substantial refreshment: then, ¢ feel- 
ing himself better,’ he would begin to take 
particular notice of the children, ask their 
names, and at last, with a peculiar manner 
of his own, request to have those names in 
writing. ‘Taking leave with a profusion of 
thanks, after due care to mention his place 
of abode, and to hint that he was the pos- 
sessor of considerable property,—the good 
people began to entertain a surmise that 
‘the gentleman’ must have some intention 
of remembering the children to their advan- 
tage, probably in his will, and they were not 
long in resolving to take every opportunity 
of cultivating his good opinion, Then would 
pour in geese, turkeys, pheasants, fish, - &c. 
&e. upon the delighted Cooke; with, some- 
times a dozen of the wine he had: praised so 
much ; till at length, by having. possessed 
himself of a number of such good friends, 
his house-keeping expences were not only 
reduced to almost nothing, but he began to 
derive money from the sale of the choicest 
presents, reserving the worst for the ‘con- 
sumption of himself and family. To detai! 
his other meannesses would be almost an 
endless task. His writing-paper he obtain- 
ed by purloining pieces. from the Bank. at 
his daily visits there; his ink by earrying 
about a large vial, and begging it of his 
friends ; and he constantly used the latter 
article as a substitute for blacking, He was 
a perfect pest to every medical man, from 
whom he thought he could smuggle advice 
for some constitutional complaints he was 
affiicted with. His wife died of a broken 
heart, occasioned by his ill treatment. He 
kept a horse, having converted the kitchen 
of his house in Winchester-place into a sta- 
ble for his reception; and once, when tra- 
velling, paid handsomely for trespass, in 
turning it to feed in a meadow by the road- 
side, after having practised the same expe- 
dient on many previous occasions with im- 
punity.” P. 418, 


‘Topographers borrow biography from 
all sources; but we regret that the 
editor has given that of Huntington, 
the preaching coalheaver, without a 
proper reprobation of the folly of pa- 
tronising persons who cannot possibly 
be qualified for offices which they un- 
dertake. The works which he has 
published are so silly, as to be profane, 
even blasphemous, and his eflrontery 
was intolerable. 

Here we must leave. this work, 
which well deserves support, from the 
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good execution; number, and: style of 
the plates, and the mass of information: 
contained in it. 


139, du Analysis of the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament ; with Notes, and Re- 
ferences to the. most appraved Commenta- 
tors. 12ma. pp. 356. Vincent, Oxford. 


140. A Catechism of the Christian Religion, 
: being @ Translation of Catechismus Heidel- 
bergensis, published Ly the University of 
Oxford, with Scripture Proofs at length. 
By a Graduate of the University of Ox- 
ford. 12mo. pp. 12%. Vincent, Oxford. 


WE have joined these works more 
from their locality, than any professed 
connexion, though we believe they 
have a reference to the same purpose, 
namely, the preparation of candidates 
for the academical degree of B. A. for 
which a certain knowledge of the Chris- 
tian doctrines is required in the Uni-’ 
versity of Oxford. ‘The Analysis does 
not make any pretensions ‘to be consi- 
dered as any thing more than a compi- 
lation, but it is an able one. The sub- 
ject is difficult; to. treat the Jewish 
history like any other is impossible, 
without discarding its peculiarities, 
which are indeed its essence ; in this 
case we think the difficulty is. well 
met; nor, fora work of this size, could 
we suggest any improvements. What- 
ever omissions we have observed, may 
possibly be consistent with the com- 
piler’s plan. The Scripture references 
follow the facts ; we quote a specimen, 
with the note: 


*¢ Burhadad, King of Israel, being sick, 
had sent his servant Hazael to inquire of 
the prophet Elisha the issue of his disease. 
The prophet replied, that his disease was 
not in itself mortal, but that nevertheless 
he would die, prophetically intimating the 
treachery and usurpation of his servant. 
The King * died shortly afterwards, and 
Hazael reigned in his stead. 2 Kings viii. 
7, 15.” 


This work will not only be useful to 
those for whom it is immediately de- 
signed, but we really consider it indis- 
pensable to any one who wishes to ac- 
ante or retain an acquaintance with 
the Old Testament. 

To the printer it is certainly credit- 
able, 





* «Either by imprudence on his part, or 
violence on that of his servant. The ex- 
pression, ver. 15, is ambiguous; and differ- 
ence of opinion exists.’ See Bagster’s’ Com- 
prehensive Bible, note on the passage.” 


Review.—Analysis of: the Old Jiestament, &c. 
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The .Gatechism .is.a. translation .of 
the Compendium, composed..by, Ussi- 
nus for the use of the Reformed 
Charch in the Palatinate, and adopted 
almost universally by the Calvinists. 
It was approved by the Synod. of Dort 
in 1618. By the University of Ox- 
ford it has lately been republished in 
the Sylloge Confessionum Fidei. In 
its present form it is calculated to su- 
persede the use of inferior works, and 
to give a more dignified character to 
that process, which is called cramming 
and dragging in our Universities, and 
grinding in the northern ones. It is a 
neat and well-printed volume. 


—_—o— 


141. Mont Blanc, and other Poems. By 
Mary Ann Browne, in her Fifteenth Year. 
Hatchard and Co. 1827. 8vo. pp: 177. 

142. Ada, and other Poems, By the same 
Author. 1828, 8vo. pp. 277. Longman 
and Co. 


THESE are two yolumes of very 
elegant poetry, by a lady who has not 
yet completed her sixteenth year; yet, 
admiring as we do the talents of this 
gifted girl, we do not commend the 
judgment which has committed them 
to the ordeal of public opinion.. We 
can perceive throughout these volumes 
the germs of an intense sensibility, 
Li we think has been applied with 
an ill-directed fervour to themes and 
scenes dangerous to its possessor. What 
the holder of these high and rare en- 
dowments might have been, when a 
few more years and a larger experience 
had matured her judgment, refined her 
taste, and enriched her fancy, we can 
well imagine; and we lament, with a 
sincerity which we claim for ourselves 
as ardent admirers of genius, a publi- 
cation which will tend to retard rather 
than to advance the growth of talents 
which, with all the praise we can.be- 
stow, we must still consider as imma- 
ture. If Miss Browne belong to a 
school in poetry, she is the disciple of 
a dangerous model, and we need not 
shrink from naming L. E. L. There 
is no admirer of that gifted lady who 
does not regret to see her fine talents 
wasted upon the everlasting theme of 
perfidious love, concentrating the la- 
mentations of a class of women whom 
undisciplined minds and irregular pas- 
sions have reduced to a state which we 
will not dwell upon. What can an 
innocent girl of sixteen with kind pa- 
rents and a bappy home know—what 
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ought she to know of those unholy 
fires'in whiehothe vieticis°of earthly 

assions are consuming? We-will teil 
fies that the purity of; her, mind ‘isin 
danger of being tainted-—the-health of 


her imagination is liable to be corrupt- . 


ed_ by such themes, and.it isa lament- 
able application of high and precious 
gifts to waste them upon scenes of pas- 
sion ‘and sentiment, which it is the 
aim’ of all good education to check, 
and of religion to eradicate. 

We would not as parents desire the 
splendid dowry of great talents for a 
child, if they were employed in writ- 
ing a volume which would be a dan- 
gerous gift for her youthful compa- 
nions.. We are prepared to be told of 
our-critical apathy and chilling heart- 
Jessness by this declaration, but we 
have a duty to perform to the rising 
generation, whom we would guard 
against the tendency of writings which, 
however talented, are dangerous to 
their morals and their peace. We 
have no wish to be more explicit. The 
moral of the longest poem in this col- 
lection is not good, nor is the plot ori- 
ginal. The pirate of Miss Browne is 
but the corsair of Byron, and his bride, 
although disguised, is but another Me- 
dora; and we will inquire what sanc- 
tion can be found for the assertion, 
when applied to a woman who desert-. 
ed her home and her duties to follow 
a pirate, who lived ‘ upon his breast,’ 
and died in his arms,—that 


*¢her soul had pass’d 
To better worlds,” 


upon no surer a foundation than the 
intensity of an ardent passion for a 
worthless man. Something too much 
of this. We turn with pleasure to the 
language of praise, and hail with sin- 
cere gratification those specimens of 
holier feelings with which these vo- 
lumes abound. It is to such themes 
that we would recommend the appli- 
cation of Miss Browne’s exalted ta- 
lents. She has the power, and she is 
responsible for its exercise. To her, 
and to all like her, possessed of these 
dangerous gifts, for evil or for good, 
we recommend a passage from Cow- 
per’s Letters : 


«« What we have done,” says he, ‘¢ when 
we have written a book, will never be known 
until the day of judgment ; then the aceount 
will be liquidated, and all the good it has 
done, and all the evil, will witness either for 
or against us.” 


_Revirw.—Miss Browne's Mont Blane. 
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_ That there is, however, much origi- 
nality of thought and exuberance jof 
fancy in these effusions of Miss Browne, 
must be universally allowed; and it 
is impossible not 10 draw from>them 
highly. favourable anticipations of her 
future. character. as..a, poet. Without 
even perusing her volumes for thesake 
of a fair selection, the: first page of her 
first production will justify our remark. 

She thus apostrophizes Mont Blanc: 
«*Monarch of mountains!—in thy cloudy 
robe, (throne, 
Thou sitt’st secure upon. thy craggy 
Seeming to lord it over half the globe, 
As if the world beneath were all thine own. 
Encircled with thy pure, thine iey zone, 
Thou lift’st towards Heaven thy proud ma- 
jestic breast, 
Above this nether world thou stand’st alone, 
And seem’st to dare the Sun tv touch thy 


vest, 
Thou Isugh’st and shak'st the storm from 
y tremendous crest.” 


Nothing but native genius would 
have suggested expressions as bold and 
original as these. How minutely is a 
night scene described by Miss Browne 
in another stanza : 


‘<°Tis night, and all is silent, all is dark, 
No light is seen, and not a sound is heard, 
Save ’tis a shepherd watch-dog’s distant 
bark, 
Or the short twitter of some startled bird, 
Until as if by some enchanter stirr’d, 
The Moon slow rises in her bright array, 
As in obedience to the wizard word, 
She came to chase the awful dark away, 
And smile the night into a sweeter, softer 
day.” . 


Still disregarding any careful prefer- 
ence of selection, the following lines 
from a poem on Music, in Miss 
Browne's second publication, will 
show that hers is not the poetry of 
common-place : 


‘¢°Tis not in the harp’s soft melting tone, 

That music and harmony dwell alone, — 

’Tis not in the voice so tender and clear 

That comes like an angel’s strain on the ear ; 

They both are sweet, but o’er dale and hill, 

For me there’s a beautiful music still. 

I hear it in every murmuring breath 

That waves the hills of the purple heath; 

In the watch-dog’s bark, in the shepherd's 
song, 

In the rustic’s laugh as it echoes along > 

In the whirring sound of the wild. bird's 


wing— 
There’s music! there’s music in every thing! 
* * ‘ 


There’s music tov in the evening breeze, 
When it sweeps the blossoms from the trees, 
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Aiid wafts them into the moon-lit heaven, 

Like fairy batks from their anchors driven, 

And they through the clear and cloudless 
night 


gh 

Float in‘ waveless sea of light. 
* * * * ° 
:‘There’s music too when the winds are high, 
And the clouds are sailing through the sky ; 
When ocean foams and lashes the shore, 
And the lightnings flash, and the thunders 

roary— ' 
Then! then! in the tempest’s jubilee 
There’s music, and grandeur, and beauty 


for me.” 
* 


* * * * 


Ada and other Poems, p. 171. 


We have not room for numerous 
extracts, but we inserted in the poeti- 
cal department of our last Number, 
an «* Address to the Evening Star,” 
as a fair specimen of the general cha- 
racter of Miss Browne’s pieces; and 
with a repetition of our unfeigned ad- 
iniration of her talents, with an ardent 
desire for their right cultivation, and 
their legitimate use, we say farewell. 


—-&— 


143. Prose Works of Abraham Cowley, Esq. 
including his Essays in Prose and Verse. 
Svo. pp. lr. 238. Pickering. 


WE have sometimes fancied that 
we could trace the decline of Cowley’s 
reputation, by the graphic embellish- 
ments of his works. The original edi- 
tion of 1668, which was published 
soon after his death, while his style 
was at the height of its popularity, has 
a portrait prefixed, as was the general 
custom in that age; and the volume 
must have had an enormous sale, if we 
may judge by the number of copies 
that are still to be met with. In 1695, 
when a translation of his Latin poem 
on the plants was added, it was appa- 
rently found necessary to subjoin more 
decorations, for a view of his monu- 
ment was given, and his portrait as a 
Westminster scholar, engraved for his 
juvenile poems, was pressed into the 
service. At that time his reputation, 
though great, was waning before that 
of Dryden, whose name was soon to 
become the beacon of literary aspirants, 
as Cowley’s had been before. These 
were-in folio: the 8vo of 1710—11 is 
ornamented with frontispieces, and 
portraits of the persons to whom his 
poems are addressed ; a symptom, we 
suspect, of declining popularity, and 
of the’ letter-press being regarded as 
little more than an adjective. A few 


Revirw.—Prose Works of A, Cowley, Esq. 
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years afterwards, Pope ‘said: im detitive 


words, . suf 


*< Who tiow reads Cowley? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases; not’ his pointed wit, 
Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art ; 

But still we love the language of his heart.” 


This is in allusion to his prose ; 
which forms the present volame, A 
selection from his works was publish- 
ed by Hurd in 1772, and reprinted in 
1802, but does not appear to have been 
very favourably received. 

There is something which disap- 
points us in the survey of Cowley’s 
career. At the age of fifteen he pub- 
lished a volume of poems, which met 
with so much success, as to determitie 
his future employment. As we read 
them, we cannot help thinking that 
they are superior to his later ones, be- 
cause they reflect the genuine images 
of his mind, before he had learned to 
comply with the prevailing taste. He 
certainly was unfortunate in his choice 
of a road to fame. Both originality 
and independence might have been 
expected from the poet who began an 
address to the Muse with these manly 
lines, 


«* What shall I do to be for ever known, 
To make the age to come my own?” 


But he found the vitiated taste of 
the age congenial to his exuberant 
imagination, and crippled his fine ta- 
lents by complying with it. The con- 
sequence was, that although he excel- 
led most of his contemporaries, his re- 
putation was transient; indeed the re- 
vival of our early literature, to which 
the study of bibliography has so much 
contributed, has done nothing to pro- 
long his verse, but selected others of 
inferior account in their day. Nor is 
this sentence arbitrary or unjust. In 
tenderness he is inferior to Carew, in 
strength to Sandys, in method to 
Quarles, and in ease to Herrick, not 
from any defect, but because he pre- 
ferred far-fetched ideas to natural ones. 
It must be allowed, however, that he 
had a purer mind than any of his ri- 
vals, excepting Sandys, whose bays are 
the most unspotted of all which that 
age produced. In the Pindarie ode, 
which he introduced into our lan- 

uage, he has found many followers, 
rom Flatman to Swift, but it has been 
neglected since, or only used at musi- 
cal festivals. Nevertheless, we are ob- 
liged to him for the introduction, as it 
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seryed.to-eléyate the nature, as well’ as 


the style of English verse, and pre- 
pared the way for better models, which 
caused it to be dismissed, when it had 
fairly earned its discharge. ; 

It is on the prose of Cowley that his 
reputation now principally depends. 
His Essays were written without any 
deference to popular prejudice ; they 
are a faithful transcript of his own 
mind ; and, as that was truly amiable, 
have not grown antiquated in the pro- 
gress of time.. If they have not the 
solidity of his predeeessor, Bacon, they 
are free from the conceits of Sir Tho- 
mas Browne, and the superabundant 
imagery of Jeremy Taylor. That on 
the Government of Oliver Cromwell 

leases us least, though it may proba- 

bly, from the excitement of circum- 
stances, have been the author’s favou- 
rite; the machinery is unworthy of 
the subject, not to say unnecessary, 
and his political views are narrow and 
exroneous. 

We may believe that Cowley wrote 
in earnest, for every one of his essays 
discloses the peculiarities of his mind. 
The leading idea is his love of solitude, 
which in him is a ruling passion pro- 
ducing in real life diffidence and re- 
serve. Though no man has written 
more amatory poetry, he is reported 
never to have entertained those feel- 
ings but once, and then not to have 
dared to declare them. We doubt if 
this were pusillanimity, and would ra- 
ther refer it to that individuality of 
character, which is too sensitive to 
hazard a denial, however truly it may 
appreciate the object. His conversa- 
tion was of the same nature, and dis- 
appointed those who had formed their 
expectations from his poetry ; and this 
is perfectly natural, for the paper does 
not blush, neither is the pen embar- 
rassed, but the presence of eteets is a 
fetter to the tongue of a contemplative 
man. Cowley’s love of solitude, as we 
have Prva | shows itself on every 
occasion; in his advancement of expe- 
ximental philosophy, he says, ‘they 
shal] not invite above two at a time at 
one table, nothing being more. vain 
and unprofitable than numerous meet- 
ings of acquaintance.” Again, he says 
in verse, 

*« Let cities boast that they provide 

For life the ornaments of pride ; 

’ But ’tis the country and the field, 

‘That furnish it with staff and shield.” 


Even Cowper's celebrated line, 
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“© God madd’ the country, and man’ mudé 
the toiwn,” : 


seems, to be indebted for the idea to 

one of our author’s, wi 

*¢ God the first garden made, and the first; 
city Cain.” 

His aversion to cities is thus expressed 

in prose : 

** What should a min of truth and: ho- 
nesty do at Rome? He can neither under- 
stand or speak the language of the place: « 
naked man may swim in the sea, but itis not 
the way to catch fish there; they. are like- 
lier to devour him, than he them, if he 
bring no nets, and use no deceits.” 


Cowley resided latterly at Chertsey 
in Surrey, in a house still standing, 
but not in that retired situation which 
we should have expected, from his par- 
tiality for solitude. He complains in 
a Jetter (which Johnson recommends. 
to the perusal of such as pant for soli- 
tude), that ‘his geese were eaten 
up every night cattle put .im-b 
hte vs. Caeseny ie in probally 
an indifferent housekeeper, and at all 
events persons who delight in solitude, 
are sure to be purposely annoyed by 
the populace. In one of his essays we 
have the result of his disappointment : 


*‘T thought, when I went first to dwell 
in the country, that, without doubt, I should: 
have met there with the simplicity of the 
old poetieal golden age ; I thought to have 
found no inhabitants there, but such as the 
shepherds of Sir Philip Sydaey in Arcadia, 
or of Monsieur d’Urfé on the banks of Lig- 
non; and began to consider with myself 
which way I might recommend no less to 
posterity the happiness and innocence of 
the men of Chertsea: but to confess the 
truth, I perceived quickly, by infallible de- 
monstrations, that I was still in Old Eng- 
land, and not in Arcadia or La Forest ;— 
that if [ could not content myself with any 
thing less than exact fidelity in human con- 
versation, I had almost as good go back and 
seek for it in the Court, or the Exchange, 
or Westininster Hall,” 


These passages remind us of some of 
the events in Graves’s Columella. We 
could make many pleasing extracts, 
but our intention is to recommend, the 
book, not to transcribe it. No library 
deserves the name without-it, and we 
are glad that it is thus offered to the 
public notice. The spirited publisher 
of this volume has done much towards 
reviving a taste for our early writers ; 
and therefore we doubly regret that 
in this instance his liberality has been 
partly frustrated, for the book is dis- 
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figured. by the worst, typographical er- 
rors: there is also a curious editorial 
mistake, for we are gravely told that 
the life of Cowley by Clifford was pre- 
fixed to the edition of 1719: it was so, 
bat it ‘originally appeared in that of 
1668. However, the volume is an 
elegant: one, and we heartily wish its 
success. * 


144. .4 Narrative of Memorable Events in 
Paris, preceding the Capitulation, and 
during ‘tke occupancy of that City by the 
Allied. Armies, in the year 1814. 8vo. 
pp. 298. Longman and Co. 

THE period comprised in this inte- 
resting journal is one of almost unparal- 
leled interest in the annals of Europe. 
The successful approach of the innu- 
merable hosts of the Allied Sovereigns 
to the fauxbourgs of Paris; the mi- 
serable apathy of the citizens —their 
ignorance of the situation, and num- 
bers ‘of their enemies or soi-disant 
friends, and of the intentions and feel- 
ings of their governors; the intrigues 
which were daily and hourly originat- 
ing and exploding, and the peculiar 
character of the people, exhibit as 
novel, curious, and melancholy a pic- 
ture of warfare and society as can be 
found in history, either ancient or mo- 
dern,. The author being a highly fa- 
voured déteru, entitles his information 
to.credit; and Mr. Britton, in a well- 
written address, has detailed the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which he was 
enabled to arrive at the observation and 
knowledge of so much that is curious, 
important, and hitherto secret. What 
he himself saw, he is ready to defend, 
and for what he heard he has the 
honesty to annex the names of the 
parties communicating with him. The 
commencement of the Journal is the 
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beginning of the year 1814, and it ter- 
minates with thé fetirement of the Aly’ 
lied Sovereigns from’ the capital in the’ 
follawing June, ; ’ 

The detail presents many interesting. 
pictures of the state of society in Paris. 
The feelings of the people, the imbeci- 
lity of their governors, the almost total: 
want of enthusiasm in the soldiers, the: 
fluctuation of opinions, the timidity 
and carelessness with which the few 
of the mob adopted the Bourbon em- 
blems ; the splendid pageantries which 
distinguished the entrée of the Allies, 
the distribution of the allied armies 
within and without the walls, the plots 
and intrigues of those in and desirous 
of power, and the arrival of the Count 
d’ Artois, are all as minutely and faith- 
fully detailed as the author had the op- 
portunities of observing the events, or 
of receiving the most accurate and best 
to be relied on statements. The camp 
of the Cossacks, beings whom the 
French people were incited by the arti- 
fices of Napoleon and his adherents to 
consider as scarcely human, and whom 
they dreaded as savages of the most fe- 
rocious and brutal character; and the 
different opinion which was entertained 
of them upon acquaintance—are thus 
interestingly minuted : 

*¢ In the northern quincunx was the Cos- 
sack camp. None of the order—none of 
the usual pageantry, imposing splendor, or 
even weapons of a modern army, were here 
to be seen; but a confused horde of barba- 
rians from the borders of the Don, the 
deserts of Tartary, and from the shores of 
the Caspian, presented itself; time seemed 
to have rolled back, and another age, as 
well as another state of society, and another 
people, were displayed. The supineness in 
which the greater part of this multitude was 
now immersed, contrasted with the energy 
they had so long evinced, the fatigue so 





* In Welch's list of Westminster Scholars, ad annum 1636, we are told that Cowley 





was a candidate for Cambridge, but was rejected; and this story is repeated by some of his 
biographers. We should be glad to know on what authority it rests. A reference to 
Welch’s list will show that the election of that year included the usual number, and it is 
possible that Cowley may have been a supernumerary, and therefore an unsuccessful candi- 
date. He was afterwards entered at Cambridge, which does anything rather than corro- 
borate the eapposition of a disgraceful rejection before.’ The story implies a deficiency in 
Classical attainments, which his Latin poetry will remove. His biographer tells us, that 
in'Tater life, ‘*he had an earnest intention of taking a review of the original principles of 
the primitive church, believing that every true Christian had no better means to settle his 
spirit, than that which was proposed to Eneas and his followers to be the end of their 
wanderings, antiquam erquirite matrem. This ‘‘ examination he purposed should reach 
to:our Saviour's and the Apostles’ lives, and their immediate successors for four or five 
centuries, till interest and policy prevailed over devotion.” The length of this note pre- 
veats us from quoting the whole passage, but it is worth reading, as tending to show ¢hat 
his scholastic attainments were respectable, for there are few translations of the fathers, and 
also to place his character in an estimable light. 
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long endured, and the powerful emotions so 
recently experienced, was most striking. At 
the entrance of huts, constructed more for 
the security of plunder than for personal 
convenience, as they were not high enough 
to sit upright in, sume were botching their 
variously fashioned grotesque cloths, cob- 
bling their boots, or contemplating their 
booty; others offering various articles for 
sale, such as shawls, cotton goods, watches, 
&c., for which the French were eagerly bar- 
gaining, undisturbed by the reflection that 
they were thus facilitating the pillage of 
their own country. Some were employed 
in cooking ; but the major part were wallow- 
ing in a state of uncomfortable lethargy, 
among the offals of animals they had killed, 
and with which the ground was strewed, 
and on the accumulated litter of their 
horses, who were eating the bark of the 
trees to which they were fastened. Against 
these trees, arms of various descriptions, 
lances of prodigious length, bows and quivers 
of arrows, sabres, pistols, together with 
military cloaks, and other articles of dress, 
and rudely fashioned saddlery, were placed 
and suspended: highly picturesque groups 
resulted from this confused mixture. The 
French were strolling about unrestrained, 
and even unregarded by the barbarians, to a 
degree hardly conceivable. Bands of hawkers 
from Paris were offering gingerbread, apples, 
orauges, bread, red herrings, wine, brandy, 
and small beer for sale; the latter appeared 
to the Cossacks an unpalatable beverage, 
since, after putting it to their lips, none 
would swallow it, while oranges were sought 
for with the greatest avidity by every class 
of Russians. The altercations which arose 
about the comparative value of foreiga coin 
with the French money, usually terminated, 
through the good-nature and indifference of 
the Cossacks, to the advantage of the huck- 
sters, whose attempts to cheat only pro- 
duced a grin of good-humour in return.” 


In p. 181 we have the following 
curious anecdote of the Emperor of 
Russia. None but a northern auto- 
crat, of barbarous feeling, could have 
so expressed himself: 


¢¢ On the arrival of the Count d’Artois 
from exile at Paris, M. de Caulincourt, 
Duke of Vicenza, among other sycophants, 

resented himself at the Tuilleries to pay 
his court. On being perceived by the 
Count d’ Artois, he addressed him: * M. de 
Caulincourt, you lay under the imputation 
of being accessory to a most horrid crime 
fensening the death of the Duke d’Enghien) ; 

hope you will be able to justify yourself; 
but until then I must decline receiving you.’ 
Caulincourt immediately repaired to the 
E:mperor of Russia, with whom he had long 
been in great favour, and related to him 
what had passed. The Czar replied, ‘ What 


ridiculous susceptibility! I am daily sur- 
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rounded by those who murdered my father, 
and have not more zealous servants than 
they are: but make yourself easy, [ will 
arrange this for you.’ He invited the Count 
d’Artois to dinner, and seated him on his 
right, placing Caulincourt to the right of 
the Count. This fact I had from several 
Bourbonists, one of whom was present, and 
two others said they heard it related by the 
Count d’Artois himself.” 


Of the enthusiastic feelings which 
agitated the Prussians on this warfare, 
we have a good anecdote. They had 
suffered more than any others; and 
their feelings of revenge were stronger. 
How well they succeeded in effectually 
inflicting the death-blow to the tyranny 
and oppression of their powerful anta- 
gonist on the field of Waterloo, is 
known to every one: 


‘¢ I entered into conversation with a black 
hussar (death hussar), whom I saw amusing 
himself with a view of Paris from the brow 
of Montmartre: he had galloped several 
leagues that day to feast his eyes with the 
sight of this detested capital, but had not 
permission to enter it. This war, he said, 
was an absolute crusade on the part of the 
Prussians: men of every class of society, 
and of the highest rank, even the most 
learned professors of their universities, had 
enrolled themselves voluntarily as common 
soldiers, and determined to die rather than 
to return home without having . secured 
the liberty of their country, and revenged 
the insults it had received, by subduing a 
people whose highest enjoyment they be- 
lieved consisted in destroying all that was 
morally beautiful or desirable. One senti- 
ment alone seemed to animate all the Prus- 
sians I conversed with : no individual, what- 
ever his rank in the army, appeared to feel 
he did or was more than another: they 
told me that those who, from imperious 
circumstances, were obliged to remain in 
Prussia, considered it as the greatest misfor- 
tune. Of 160,000 men, of which the Prus- 
sian army was composed at the battle of 
Lutzen in 1813, only one half was alive at 
the taking of Paris. During the whole of 
the campnign, the King of Prussia exposed 
himself like a common soldier, and remained 
the last on the field of battle.’ 


The death of the amiable Josephine 
—the beloved and yet divoreed wife of 
the Emperor, and the kind friend of 
our détenu — was distinguished for 
the mildness and calmness of her de- 
meanour, her tenderness for those who 
had to approach her; and her anxiety 
to give relief 10 her daughter, by per- 
mitting the attendance of a priest. 
The progress of her disorder—an ‘* es- 
quinancie gangrencuse” —her dying 
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moments, and her funeral are all siaré 
rated ; but we’ could have’ wished from 
our author a character of ‘her to whom 
ie acknowledges his obligations for 
much friendship and kiodnees! We 
‘could not treat the death of a kind 
and amiable friend with all the cold- 
ness of an historical event with which 
we were unconcerned. 

After the Journal is a narration of 
the ‘‘ Journey of Napoleon from Troyes 
to Elba,” and of “the Regency at 
Blois ;”—the two most important con- 
current events of the same period. In 
the former is introduced the most de- 
tailed and accurate account of the per- 
secutious, the sufferings, and the vere 
behaviour of the noble Maubreuil, 
who, at this present period, is atoning 
for his spirit in one of the prisons of 
the French metropolis. We wish our 
limits would permit us to extract the 
whole of the interesting narrative of 
the last fourteen years of the life of 
this unfortunate nobleman :—we will 
not mutilate it by taking portions ; but 
every Englishman should read it, and 
every virtuous breast, and honourable 
and magnanimous mind must honour 
him for the feelings which dictated 
his‘conduct; mast pity his sufferings ; 
and deprecate the malice of his perse- 
cutors. 

We have thus endeavoured to inform 
our readers ‘of the treat they are to ex- 
pect in perusing these pages; and have 

arposely abstained from any thing 
like an expression of our opinions on 
the conduct of the Allies, or of the 
great master-spirit of ambition, whose 
talents must excite admiration and sur- 
prise, whilst his unprincipled ambition 
calls for censure. Thetime is toorecent, 
and the prejudices too strong for us to 
expect an impartial history of the poli- 
tieal-events of the last fifty years. The 
ininds of men are not sufficiently quict 
to permit of a calm philosophical re- 
search into the conflicting statements 
of contending parties: we would there- 
fore encourage such works as the pre- 
sent—uafratives of facts without inter- 
polations of party feelings, or preju- 
diced or illiberal opinions. 


145,,Lifeof Robert Burns. By J. G. Lock- 
hart, LL.B svo. Edinburgh, Coustable. 

‘London, Hurst and Co. 

WE never, read any of the produc- 
tious. of the acute mind of Burns with- 
Out. participatig. in his feelings, and 
Gaunt. Mac. June, 1828. 
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identifying ourselves with the melan- 
choly sensibility which rendered ‘him 
an ornament to his country, and made 
him proud of his independent mind. 
Though his enthusiastic passions too 
frequently led him into the commission 
of excesses offending against the moral 
doctrines of the sage, few, if any, were 
better acquainted with the honourable 
paths of Tite, or had more inclination 
to tread in them. But for his being 
too susceptible to the force of new im- 
pressions, there was a honest, manly 
feeling in the poet, which would have 
led him to do what was right, and 
have acted as an effectual barrier to 
conduct detracting from the character 
of aman. With the general outlines 
of the poet’s life every one must. be 
acquainted, but all are not capable of 
entering into the depth, the force, the 
truth, and the melancholies of his na- 
ture. We have perused with delight 
this new life of him, by Lockhart, 
who has most forcibly delineated and 
exhibited the sensitive character and 
darkly tinged sentiments of the Bard. 
So much so indeed, that we rejoice in 
his happiness, we sympathize with 
him in the feelings which contributed 
to produce some of his hypochondriacal 
poems and letters, and, through the 
varied changes of his chequered life, 
we watch him with the affectionate 
care of a brother. His moral effusions 
are so beautiful, and their tendency 
is so good, that few can read them 
without feeling themselves better than 
they were before. Their sternness 
and sweetness lay hold of our senses, 
and allure us -with graceful variety 
inte the unerring path, presenting at 
every step some fresh attraction, and 
— at every turn some new 

eauties which would have escaped us 
without an attentive guide. But it is. 
painful to know that such talents, 
which, rightly employed, could do so 
much good, should wed lent them- 
selves to the decoration of licentious and 
immoral sentiments, and thus with ene 
hand have counteracted the blessings 
of the other. Yet who is there inca- 
pable of appreciating the genius of 
Burns? Cold and passionless must be 
the man who cannot admire his writ- 
ings; dead indeed must be his soul te 
every generous inspiration, and callous 
must his heart be to the warnings and 
attractions of humanity, But to trace 
the springs which agitated. and con- 
valsed his soul, to oo comaly the wild 
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and romantic, and therefore true and 
natural inspirations of his heart—for 
Nature in all her works is bold, mag- 
nificent, and sublime, till exposed to 
the chilling tamenesses of art, or 
shackled by the bonds of fashion—he 
must have a soul of more than ordinary 
character—he must be of a similar 
composition with the poet, cast in the 
same mould, and placed in the same 
situations. Without this unity of sen- 
timent, this sympathetic feeling, and a 
comprehensive grasp, he will not be 
able to perceive all the rich and va- 
riegated beauties of the poet’s mind, 
and sit down with a wrong estimate 
of his powers. 

In this new attempt to sketch the 
Biography of Burns, Mr. Lockhart has 
done hiin justice, praising him with 
the warmth of an ardent admirer, and 
apologising for his faults and his licen- 
tiousness with the partiality of a friend. 
He has not been able to add much to 
his history, for little more is to be ga- 
thered ; but he has taken pains to do 
what was much wanted ; to harmonise 
the conflicting statements of the many 
who have fancied themselves autho- 
rised to be free in censure, and lavish 
in their praise; and the latter part of 
the life contains a good deal that is 
‘new and interesting. 

Though published as a new and dis- 
tinct work, it also forms part of that 
selection of popular literature now pub- 
lishing, under the title of «* Constable’s 
Miscellany ;” of which three and 
twenty volumes have already appeared, 
and met with deserved popularity. 


—_—e— 


146. Memorials of Shakspeare. Collected 
by Nathan Drake, M.D. &c. &c. 8v0. 
London. Colburn. 

THE design and execution of this 
volume is admirable; and the editor’s 
notes are every way worthy of the ta- 
Jented author of ‘* Shakspeare and his 
Times.” The work is divided into 
four grand divisions, containing Dr. 
Drake’s prefatory and concluding es- 
says; Sketches of the character and 
genius of Shakspeare; and criticisms 
on some of his principal dramas. 

The Doctor’s introductory essay ex- 
hibits a history of the numerous va- 
luable, learned, and witty productions 
which have appeared on the writings 
of this never to be too much admired 
poet; the characters of his various cri- 
tics, and the general tendency of their 
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observations. This essay, wherein is 
shewn much good taste, great discern- 
ment, and elegant writing, we should 
observe, divides the voluminous writ- 
ings on the grand and perfect charac- 
ters of Shakspeare’s dramas, into three 
classes: 1. The Editions of his works 
accompanied by Prolegomena and co- 
pious annotations ; 2, Detached publi- 
cations, exclusively appropriated to 
Shakspeare; 3. Criticisms dispersed 
through various miscellaneous depart- 
ments of Literature. From the latter 
class the Memorials of Shakspeare in 
this volume have been selected, with 
some few specimens of the feelings en- 
tertained by critics and scholars on the 
Continent:—feelings as enthusiastic as 
ever existed in the breasts of the most 
prejudiced of our countrymen, and cri- 
ticisms the most elegant, accurate, and 
commendatory, that ever appeared upon 
the subject. ‘The correctness or inac- 
curacy of the portraits of the Bard also 
come in for a due share of historic 
notice, and the entertaining enquiry of 
Mr. Boaden relative to that particular 
feature, is most justly praised by Dr. 
Drake. 

In p. 66 is noticed as a proof of the 
unparalleled obscurity of the dramas of 
Shakspeare, the fact that Steele, in 
No. 231 of the Tatler, dated Sept. 30, 
1710, actually gives the entire story of 
Catharine and Petruccio as a fact which 
had lately occurred in a gentleman’s 
family in Lincolnshire! We can ad- 
duce a more striking proof of the ob- 
scurity of these sublime effusions, in 
the wholesale and unpardonable pi- 
racies of the poet Otway, some of whose 
dramas, however, deserve a place in 
our estimation, only second to those of 
the great Master-spirit of dramatic com- 
position. In the tragedy of the “ Rise 
and Fall of Caius Marius,” the tender 
loving daughter of Metellus is the iden- 
tical angel whom we so much admire 
as Shakspeare’s Juliet. The character 
is not only the same, the incidents are 
alike, the situations and scenes most 
minutely copied, and what proves the 
superiority of Shakspeare’s powers, the 
language is precisely the same. Nor 
is this disgraceful and hitherto not suf- 
ficiently noticed depredation contined 
to this lovely flower: the characters 
that are immediately dependent on it 
as young Marius (Romeo), the Nurse, 
&c. &c. are no-more Otway’s, than 
are the tragedies of A&schylus. The 
general denoiiement of the picce is the 
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same, with this exception, the witty 
Sulpitius (Mercutio) receives his fatal 
wound the last, and the whole piece 
closes with the dying language Shaks- 
peare puts into the mouth of his Mer- 
cutio, 

In the selection of characters and 
essays, Dr. Drake has been most parti- 
cularly happy: they exhibit all the 
elegancies of style, and the beauties of 
composition, with the most accurate 
knowledge of the genius and powers 
of our great poet, and a felicitous con- 
ception of the individuals—for his cha- 
racters possess all the features of indivi- 
duality—whom his all-powerful mind 
has created. It is naturally to be ex- 
pected that some should predominate 
in excellence over others, by exhibit- 
ing more discernment, and displaying 
a greater share of talent and imagina- 
tion. Those which we think deserv- 
ing of our superior admiration, are 
those which the editor has not been 
able to appropriate to any particular 
author; and perhaps that which deli- 
neates the most forcibly and accurately 
the feelings of some of his greatest 
heroes, is the essay extracted from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, ‘ On the Ge- 
nius of Shakspeare; and on his four 
dramas, Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, 
and Lear.” This essay is a master- 
piece of conception, and would do ho- 
nour to the greatest genius of the pre- 
sent age. 

The concluding essay embraces the 
miniature characters of our bard, as 
spiritedly sketched by those three great 
masters, Dryden, Goethe, and our own 
Scott, with the latter of whom, and 
the ** Sweet Swan of Avon,” Dr. Drake 
has drawn a brief parallel, as delinea- 
tors of character; and no one can 
deny that Sir Walter is in prose what 
Shakspeare was in poetry. Possessing 
alike the most minute and extensive 
acquaintance with the details of Na- 
ture, the same command over the 
powers of language, and the same beau- 
tiful and happy means of bringing 
boldly and ohlnentuasiaatiy forward their 
characters, we may say that Nature 
cast them in the same mould, but gave 
the preference to her first-boru. 


—_—¢e— 

147. The Chronicles of the Canongate. Se- 
cond Series. By the Author of Waverley, 
&c. 3 vols. Cadell and Co. Edinburgh. 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


THE public opinion we think has 
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confirmed our prediction, that , the 
longest of the tales in the first series of 
the Chronicles of the Canongate was 
not destined to be a favourite. We 
attribute this in a great degree to the 
materials out of which it was con- 
structed, rather than to any deficiency 
of skillin the writer, Sir Walter Scott 
had ‘no business’ in India, and we 
hail his return to his country, ‘ wild 
and free,’ certain of success, whenever 
Scotland is the scene and he the ex- 
pounder of her legends. One remark 
we make with pleasure in the outset 
of our notice, that so far from disco- 
vering any abatement of those high 
qualifications which the ‘ Author of 
Waverley’ has brought into such tri- 
umphant exercise for so long a period, 
we will venture to assert, that the pre- 
sent tale of St. Valentine’s Day, or the 
Fair Maid of Perth, will bear a com- 
parison with the most gifted produc- 
tions of this extraordinary writer, whe- 
ther with reference to the powers of 
composition, or to the intense interest 
of the narrative. It is a most success- 
ful effort of genius, and is destined to 
an immediate and abiding popularity. 
One reason we think may be found for 
the breathless interest of this story, in 
the cireumstance that from the first to 
last, the stage is crowded with charac- 
ters who are destined to act most im- 
portant parts in the drama, and that 
we are no sooner withdrawn from a 
scene of overpowering excitement, than 
another is presented, which satisfies 
us for the absence of the character we 
have lost; and yet each and all are en- 
gaged in the development of the plot, 
and fall naturally and unconstrainedly 
into an harmonious whole. The con- 
sistency of each is beautifully sustained, 
not only by action, but by appropriate 
language. The female characters are 
unusually few, but in the heroine Ca- 
therine Glover, we have one of the 
brightest conceptions of female loveli- 
ness and purity, combining all that is 
chivalrous with all that is natural, that 
poet or painter ever drew. 

The historical portrait of Robert the 
Third of Scotland is admirable, and 
equally well sustained, an amiable 
man, but whose feeble mind reflected 
the colour of any firmer character on 
which at the time he reposed for coun- 
sel and assistance. This flexibility of 
temper is finely contrasted with the 
stern severity of the black Douglas, 
and the wily policy of Albany the mo- 
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narch’s brother. The gay and profli- 
gate Rothsay is a master] etch, 
while the villainy of Sir John Ra- 
morny, with his fiendish confederates, 
diversify the picture with the darker 
shades, and excite a powerful and ap- 
palling interest. 

_But we may spare our critical opi- 
nions, which applied to the works of 
this. imaginative writer: come when 
they will, they are always late, and six 
weeks after publication, are obsolete. 
If there be any of our readers who 
have not yet gratified their tastes by 
the perusal of the volumes, we antici- 
pate,for them a very high treat. All 
that remains for us is to express our 
wonder at the marvellous prodigality 
of fancy and imagination with which 
it has pleased the Giver of all good 
gifts to endow this extraordinary ge- 
nius for the innocent amusement of 
his fellow men. Long may they re- 
main to him unimpaired, as now they 
are, for our delight, and for the de- 
light of ages yet unborn ! 


<Q 


148. Minor Poems. [By Jos. Snow, Esq.] 
Longman and Co, 


IF we are not mistaken, this is not 
the first time we have had the pleasure 
of reading the poetical productions of 
Mr. Snow. The characteristic fea- 
tures of the present volume are im- 
pressed on our minds bya perusal of 
some elegant poems published by this 
author many years past. The work now 
before us may be distinguished for fe- 
licity of versification, for sentiment and 
pathos, and for a rich vein of piety, 
tinged, however, with rather a mor- 
bid sensibility, which, although always 
amiable, require the relief of more 
buoyant spirits and subjects of greater 
mirth. Some of the poems exhibit vi- 
gour of thought and felicity of illus- 
tration ; and, without any exception, 
they evince an understanding so acute 
and refined, a sensibility so amiable 
and well directed, that we should not 
envy the person who could peruse the 
volume without thinking as much of 
the author as of his writings. We live 
too late in the world, as La Bruyere 
observed a century and a half ago, to 
expect any thing new; but if we can- 
not praise our author for any striking 
marks of originality, we can bestow 
upon him the almost as valuable praise 
of giving to the highest class of sub- 
jects a form and an cmbellishment, 
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which present them to us in an im- 
roved and more impressive shape. 
The first poem is upon a subject per- 
haps even trite,—the forgiveness, by a 
dying father, of a frail daughter, and 
her affliction at the death-bed scene. 
Although these materials, from their 
excellence, have been used by authors 
of the first as well as of inferior ranks, 
to produce the effect of the pathetic, it 
would be difficult to produce in prose 
or poetry, a sketch where the incidents 
are used with more skill and elegance, 
and where they are made to excite 
deeper feelings. The poem of the 
‘Widow’s Son’ is directed against the 
vice of gambling; and whilst it pre- 
sents a fine moral scourge against a 
prevailing and most destructive de- 
ptavity, it deeply interests us by its 
exquisite pathos; it allies all our bet- 
ter feelings and highest sensibilities to 
the cause of virtue. After tracing the 
gambler through the direful conse- 
quences of his infatuation, and paint- 
ing with a master’s hand his own suf- 
ferings, and the affliction he had 
brought upon his widowed mother, 
the author forcibly reflects, 


*¢ Oh, in her quiver Conscience has no dart, 

Barb’d with such venom to the suffering 
heart ; 

None with such bitterness of anguish fraught, 

As, on the heads that lov’d us, to have brought 

Ruin and woe—and such he had to bear,— 

To deepen crime and aggravate despair.” 


The widowed mother watches the 
death-bed of the gamester amidst the 
squalid wretchedness to which he had 
reduced himself and her. 

‘Wild are his words, and wilder are his 
tones, [groans ; 

And from his bosom burst the frequent 

She from his forehead wipes the cold damp 
dew, 

Till fainter, each succeeding struggle grew ; 

Then, as he fix’d on her his glazing eye, 

One sacred word absorb’d his dying sigh ; 

And ere the morn’s first struggling beam 
had blush’d, 

The scene of misery and guilt was hush’d.” 


In harrowing the most tumultuous 
feelings, by deep and irregular work- 
ings of the imagination, our author, 
as well as all others, is inferior to Lord 
Byron; he is not equal to Scott in 
fancy, nor to Wordsworth in simple 
eloquence, nor to Southey in compre- 
hension ; but neither Campbell nor 
any living author that we are acquaint- 
ed with, excels him in pathos, and in 
classic purity of illustration. 
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The following stanza merely repre- 
sents what is trite, and even hacknied, 
yet we know of no poet who has made 
the sentiment appear to greater advan- 
tage. It must remind our readers of a 
stanza in the Gertrude of Wyoming, 
by Mr. Campbell. 


«It is a gracious sight in form so young, 
Tw see devotion’s heavenly spirit there ; 
A gracious sound to hear a youthful tongue 

our forth the simple eloquence of prayer. 
Oh what rich blessings may not others 


share, , 
By early faith and piety brought down! 
What anchor for themselves do they pre- 
pare, 
‘¢ Stedfast and sure,” in earth’s severest 
frown, [crown.” 
Who discipline the soul for an immortal 


“* Cressula” is a poem, founded on a 
dreadful fact, of a young Greek maiden 
at Missolonghi, shot by her brother, 
at the mother’s command, to prevent 
her falling a prey to Turkish violence. 
«The maiden fell—her dying eye 

Flash’d brightly as she bled ; 

And there was triumph in her cry; 
As her young spirit fled. 
Well did the heroic mother read 
That look, that cry approv’d the deed.” 


The ‘ Student’ is a poem tracing the 


sufferings of a mind ey a sensi- 


tive and refined, through the unsuc- 
cessful struggle of a literary and pro- 
fessional life. The picture is but too 
true, and many, we fear, must ac- 
knowledge its accuracy. We only 
trust that the amiable and accomplish- 
ed author is not the prototype of what 
he draws. The reproaches against the 
patrons of genius, literature, and mo- 
ral excellence, need not this addition. 

We can strongly recommend these 
Poems to the adult and.to the young 
of both sexes, as a volume highly in- 
tellectual and interesting: it is a work 
which will be appreciated by all per- 
sons of taste for its try, whilst it 
will be deemed an invaluable assist- 
ance to the cause of virtue and of well 
regulated feelings. 


—--— 


149. Present State of Christianity, and of 
the Missionary Establishments for its Pro- 
pagation in all Parts of the World. By 
Frederick Shoberl. 12mo. pp. 440. Hurst. 
TO all who are interested in the 

propagation of Christianity, this Work 

will be peculiarly attractive, as present- 
ing an admirable synopsis of the pre- 
sent state of religion throughout the 
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known world, It is also interspersed 
with many importart particalats con- 
nected with the geography, manners, 
and customs, of ‘the different remote 
people with whom the Missionaries, in 
the course of their labours, have become 
acquainted ; thus affording amusement 
as well as profit to the reader, The 
seen as the Editor acknow- 
edges, was originally furnished by the 
pen of Mr. H. Zschokke, a celebrated 
German writer, who published a work 
of a similar nature in 1819. ‘To 
complete his sketch (says Mr. Shoberl) 
by supplying the events worthy of re- 
cord during the intermediate period 
down to the present year, I have had 
recourse to the Reports of our principal 
Societies engaged in the propagation 
of Christianity, and in the civowietion 
of the Bible, and to other authentic 
materials. The additions which they 
have enabled me to make, I have in- 
terweaved in their proper places.” 


The Work is divided into five parts, 
which consist of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and South India; and the 
history, progress, and present state of 
Christianity, in these different por- 
tions of the globe, are succinctly de- 
tailed. On the state of religion in 
Hindostan (a country so highly im- 
portant to British interests) the Editor 
is very diffuse. The following brief 
extracts showing the progress of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation in this exten- 
sive portion of the East, will be inte- 
resting : 


**The whole country around the great 
city of Calcutta, the capital of Bengal, and 
the most important commercial city of mo- 
dern Asia, Canton ted, is now travers 
ed by Protestant preachers of the Gospel. 
In these parts there are few villages without 
Christians, without schools, without Bibles. 
In Calentta itself a school-house for eight 
hundred Hindoo children of both sexes was 
erected by the Missionaries, 

*‘In 1822, schools for the education of 
native females were begun in the same city, 
and there are now five hundred receiving in- 
struction in reading, writing, and needle- 
work. The sum of 43,000 rupees has been 
collected for the foundation of a Central 
School there, 20,000 being contributed by 
a native Rajah, and 18,000 raised by the 
exertions of the ladies of Calcutta; and the 
first stone of the building was laid in May, 
1827, by the lady of the Governor-General. 
‘The foundation of such schools must be ré- 
garded as one of the most powerful means of 
improving the Hindoo character. 


**The Church Missionary Society alone 
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hes now established Missionary stations— 
1, In the Presidency of Bengal ; at Calcutta, 
Burdwan, Buxar, Gorruckpore, Bevares, 
Chunar, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Agra, Me- 
rut, and Delhi—2. In the Presidency of 
Madras; at Madras, Poonamallee, Maya- 
veram, Palamcottah, Cotym, Allepic, Co- 
chin, Tellicherry, and Nellote—3. In the 
Presidency of Bombay; at Bombay, and 
Basseen, in the North Concan—4. In the 
Island of Ceylon ; at Cotta, Candy, Badda- 
game, and’ Nellore. In these stations there 
are twenty-eight Missionaries who have re- 
ceived ordination. 

«¢ The same Society has a seminary near 
Madras for training up young men as school- 
masters and assistants in the work of the 
missions. It is proposed that this institu- 
tion shall be sufficiently extensive to afford 
instruction to sixty students, not only in 
theology, English, and the ancient Jan- 
guages, but also in Tamul, Gentoo, and 
Sanscrit; and that a fourth part of these 
students shall be country-born and the rest 
natives, 

«At the instance of Bishop Middleton, 
8 college for the education of Missionaries, 
which received the name of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, was erected in 1821 at Calcutta. The 
expence of the building was defrayed out of 
the donations of the Society fur Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which contri- 
buted 5000/. each. The college is the pro- 
perty of the latter, and that Society is re- 
sponsible for its support, towards which the 
Church Missionary Society has annually 
voted the sum of 10001.” 

*¢ The Government of India has at length 
begun to take a benevolent interest in the 
advancement of knowledge, which is parti- 
cularly manifested in the appointment about 
two years since of a Committee of Public 
Instruction at Calcutta. There are two es- 
tablishments at Calcutta, the Mudrissa or 
Muhamedan College, and the Hindoo Col- 
lege, which are under the direct superin- 
tendence of this Committee, who have also 
under their care the Vidyalaya or Anglo- 
Indian College at Calcutta, Colleges at Agra, 
Delhi, and Benares, and schools in different 
parts of the country. For the various ob- 
jects of the Committee an annual sum of 
100,000 rupees was placed at their disposal ; 
but, in order that they might be put at the 
commencement of their operations in pos- 
session of a considerable fund for the con- 
struction of buildings and other temporary 
objects, the grant was made to take effect 
from the year 1821-1822.” 


It is a singular circumstance that 
even so early as the fifth century, 
Christianity had found its way to these 
distant pre ch though they were in 
al] probability unknown. to Europeans ; 
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but the inveterate prejudices of the na- 
tives, perpetuated by the strong distinc- 
tions of castes, has doubtless prevented 
its propagation.. Mr. Shober! says, 


“* Before Europeans had set foot in Hi- 
ther India, there existed a small flock ‘of 
Christians in the midst of inimical Bramins 
and Muhamedans, and that it had main- 
tained itself there upwards of fourteen cen- 
turies. Though at last all that remained 
of its religion was a confused medley of su- 
perstitious notions and ceremonies, still it 
adhered to them with invincible constancy. 
But, with the ignorant, prejudice and cus- 
tom are the substitutes for conviction, and 
are therefore as difficult to be eradicated as 
the latter. Hence it is, that many religions 
of antiquity and many churches still subsist, 
though the more holy spirit in which they 
originated has long been extinct.” 


We hope the period is fast advanc- 
ing, when the iron bands of prejudice, 
ignorance, and barbarism, will soon be 
burst asunder, and give place to the 
genial spirit of Christian truth and 
Christian civilisation. But (to con- 
clude with the Editor’s words) ‘ reli- 
gious darkness still rests on a great part 
of the population of Europe itself ; a 
Christian paganism still stupifies the 
great majority of the lower classes of 
the people. Think of the barbarism 
of Asia, the savage state of the Afri- 
cans, the forlorn condition of the in- 
terior of America, the altars of Aus- 
tralasia stained with human blood! 
There is no want of scope for the 
champions of the word of God; and 
if the sketch here presented shall have 
the effect of impressing the mind of 
any philanthropic individual with the 
importance of befriending the efforts 
of those heralds of Christianity and ci- 
vilisation, I shall bless the hours de- 
voted to the composition of the pre- 
ceding pages.” 


150. Private Correspondence of Sir Kenelm 

Digby, Gentleman of the Bedchamler to 

_ King Charles the First. Written by Him- 
self. Now first published from the Origi- 
nal Manuscript, with an Introductory Me- 

mor. 8v0, pp. 328. 

Str KeneLm Dicsy was a man of 
genius, whom imagination, united with 
strong passions, prompted to eccentric 
actions. He was too elevated in intel- 
lectual character to be divested by liper- 
tinism of dignity ; he could never have 
been a mere sensualist, but he had no 
self-command, and ng delicacy of sen- 
timent. Life however is not. wisely 
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conducted by romantic feelings; but 
by principles and prudence. Sir Ke- 
nelm was 4 man in a novel, as to ideas 
and habits, and the i. of such 
characters’ being commonly fictitious, 
and at the disposition of the writer, 
Fortune is made to favour them in all 
points; but that is not the history of 
such characters. As men in novels, 
in actual life they commonly pursue 
an ignis fatuus. They gratify their 
passions at the expence of consequences. 
Sir Kenelm, however, had all the cor- 
rective qualities of a man of the world, 
and these saved him from many mis- 
fortunes attendant upon a romantic 
turn of mind. He was only, however, 
remarkable as to particularity for a 
strange infatuation, that of inviolable 
attachment to a female, in marrying 
whom he acted contrary to the maxim 
that “* Cxsar’s wife ought not to be 
suspected,” and incurred the public 
opinion that he was a dupe. Venetia 
appears to have been an errant co- 
uette, and to have married him for 
the purpose of redeeming her character. 
Sir Kenelm was eldest son of Sir 
Everard Digby, and inherited an estate 
of 3000/. per ann. In 1618, when he 
was aged fifteen, he was sent to Glou- 
cester Hall, Oxford; and in 1621 went 
to study at Paris, or to travel. Of his 
adventures, in this interval, hereafter. 
In 1623 he returned to England. Sir 
Edward Stanley (of the House of Der- 
by) having lost his wife, determined to 
pass the rest of his days in absolute se- 
clusion, and therefore committed a 
beautiful daughter, this Venetia, to 
the care of a relatite, whose house was 
situated near to that of Lady Digby. 
This naturally produced frequent vi- 
sits between the two families, and Ke- 
nelm, in his juvenile boyhood, fell 
violently in love, and says, that a mu- 
tual attachment ensued. His mother, 
however, very wisely did not like ‘* the 
Lady’s immorality,” for there had been 
very suspicious abductions, and she had 
another matrimonial object in view. 
To avoid this latter connection until 
he was of age to please himself, he 
obtained leave to travel, and proceeded 
to Paris, where he remained until the 
plague broke ovt, when he retired to 
Angers. During his stay, the salacious 
Queen of France fell deeply in love 
with him, but his regard for Venetia 
caused him to decline her favours. 
Fearing the effects of her vengeance, 
he caused it to be reported that he was 





killed in the slaughter which attended 
the attack of the King’s troops, when 
they forced their way iito the Queen's 
apartment. From Angers he went to 

lorence, whence he wrote letters to 
Venetia, which however, by his_pru- 
dent mother’s interception, miscarried. 
She therefore aceredited the report 
that he was dead, and consented sto 
marry another. That other formed a 
new temporary attachment to a rustic 
beauty, and Venetia refused all recon- 
ciliation with a weathercock lover. 
The news of the projected marriage 
of course filled Digby with rage, 
which however burned out. But hav- 
ing received an invitation from a dis- 
tant relative, John Digby, Earl of 
Bristol, then at Madrid, negotiating 
the marriage of Prince Charles, he pro- 
ceeded to Spain, and on his journey 
met a Brahmin, who by means of the 
stars and the pretended magic of the 
day, 

“¢ Conjured up a spirit of Venetia, through 
whose agency he became convinced that her 
honour was unsullied, and that her faults 
were only ‘a little indulgency of a gentle 
nature, which sprung from some indiscre- 
tion, or rather want of experience, that 
made her liable to censure.” P. xx. 


While at Madrid, a jealous person 
set fifteen men upon him, but Digby 
killed ¢wo of the assassins, which, he 
says, 


‘¢ Fulfilled a prediction of the spirit, who 
desired him to consider the accomplishmeut 
of that prophecy as evidence of the truth of 
what he had told him of Venetia’s virtue.” 
P. ust. 


A remark of Lord Kensington in- 
duced Digby to profess an attachment 
to a Spanish lady, because he was ap- 
varently disposed to contemn them. 
Bisby undertook the task, by paying 
attentions to a lady of. whom his noble 
friend was really enamoured, and. he 
succeeded to the point of obtaining ber 
consent, and desire for a matrimonial 
union, but his overruling passion for 
Venetia overcame every thing. 

Omitting minor incidents, he re- 
turned to England, and there saw Ve- 
netia. The Man of the World and 
the hero of a novel, again came into 
conflict, and the fair angler, sure of 
her fish on the hook, let him exhaust 
himself. He madea first attempt upon 
her chastity (for there were three in 
the whole), her indignation was ex- 
cessive, and repentance only obtained 
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ons... Lhe; Hero: ofa: Novel next 
Pao ike, Manor the World, A 
ron) named! Clerk: passionately in 
We, with a eee — (Ve- 
-metia), | ed, Digby to. interfere: in 
his Dae Ot suniadiie was requir- 
ing him. to,tear out his very heart, but 
nevertheless he, like a hero, interceded 
for ..the, said) Clerk. . Every man of 
common sense knows that a person, 
except in merely making an offer, 
should court for.bimself, and that the 
recommendation of another would, 
without:previous favour, do him more 
harm than good. Platonic regard was 
all that Digby then professed, but how 
far ‘it was observed, will appear from 
the ‘next incident. | Calling upon 
her one morning, before she was risen, 
he entered her bed undrest, whilst she 
was asleep.” The offence to the natu- 
ral dignity of a modest woman would 
have been unpardonable; but, in re- 
pulsing bim, he consented to with- 
draw, ‘* Provided that she sang to him, 
while he dressed himself (p. xxv). He 
was, however, a truly foolish lover, 
and though he was evidently playing 
cards witha person who saw his at- 
tachment, and knew that he would 
incur matrimony (which her bad re- 
putation rendered necessary) sooner 
than lose her, she finished her efforts 
of policy by making the sacrifice of 
pawning her jewels, that she might 
equip him for accompanying the Duke 
of Buckingham in his embassy to ne- 
ociate the marriage between Prince 
harles and Henrietta Maria. The 
art of her coriduct with a romantic 
simpleton is apparent, but under pre- 
judice, of what use is reason? He 
ad the hook in his mouth, and Vene- 
tia, never regarding the risk of his life, 
with a refinement of delicacy refused 
to marry one man when another pos- 
sessed her picture, given under a pro- 
mise of marriage. All Digby’s eflorts 
to convince her that her opinions were 
erroneous, were unsuccessful; and he 
was obliged, by challenging Mardon- 
tius [an uncertain ree to force 
him to restore it. ithout drawing 
his sword, he placed the portrait in 
Digby's hands, accompanied by a writ- 
ten declaration, that if ever he had 
uttered a word derogatory to her ho- 
nour, .he. had falsely slandered her.” 
P, xxix, 
_-That this was stratagem, is evident. 
Digby, however, marries her;:and 
finding, it impossible to satisfy theoworld? 
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about the wisdom of his conduct, ‘he 
even goes’ ‘so far ds’ to ‘say, “* fat the 
point-of honour in woman does not ton- 
‘sist only in chastity, but that cases nia 

‘oceur in which wt is justifiable for a 
man to consent to his wife's pollution.” 


P. xxxi. 

Here we stop—the teason is plain. 
There’ are scintillations of génius in 
Sir Kenelm’s autobiography, and the 
euphuistic style“of it is characteristic 
of the age ; and the serious comedy of 
Sir Kenelm and Venetia ‘making’ set 
speeches to each other, like school- 
boys reciting a dialogue from Enfield’s 
Speaker, shows the pedantry which 
infected the manners as well as litera- 
ture of the times. Sir Kenelm was no 
doubt a fine gentleman of the day, 
when no man appeared out of state, 
and (if we may so say) possibly slept in 
a powdered wig, because there was no 
dignity in a nightcap. 

Mr. Nicolas has edited the work ela- 
borately and satisfactorily. 


151. Solitary Rambles through.many Lands. 
By Dervent Conway. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Hurst and Co. 

A MOST attractive title, with a 
truly romantic nomme de guerre; but 
who the author is, will be seen bya 
reference to our notice of his former 
work, the * Tales of the Ardennes.” 
That he is a great admirer of Sterne 
would be evident from the Rambles, 
without the circumstance of his former 
tales being inscribed to ** the gentle 
spirit of Tauwenes Sterne ;” but he 
is greatly deficient in that deep ac- 

uaintance with the human heart, and 
that knowledge of the springs whence 
flow the actions of life, which distin- 

uished Sterne ; and though his mind 
1s imbued with a strong tinge of senti- 
mentality and of honour, it wants 
depth, consistency, and beauty. 

The tales introduced are of various 
characters, but some of them partake 
largely of those romantic, melancholy, 
and elevated feelings which are calcu- 
lated to gratify and improve the minds 
of youth. The digression wpon ‘tea, in 
the shape of a canto, is clever; it is 
truly Byronic. We should like to see 
some more proofs of his poetical powers. 


152. .Zales and Legends. » By the Author of 
** The Odd Volume.” °800,;3 vols. 


-¥T'has Geen said’ that women (and 
stith is the sex we believé of the,au- 
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thors: of these exhilarating and inge- 
nious volumes) write better novels than 
men. .[t is not the fact in an unli- 
mited position, for their intercourse 
with the world, their view of life and 
nature, is too bousded for such an op- 
portunity of studying and investigat- 
ing humanity, as so bold an affirma- 
tion implies. The pivot of the ques- 
tion seems, in our opinion, to turn 
upon this point. Novels, in general, 
being affairs of love and matrimony, 
and minutiz of domestic character, 
women have in such matters a tact 
which men cannot reach. 

Concerning the tales before us, it is 
impossible for us to do justice to the 
truly beautiful delineations of character 
displayed in the ‘* Two Students of St. 
Andrews.” We refer in particular to 
Bethune and Madeline. Shakspeare 
himself never drew finer portraits. We 
are tulip-fanciers on such objects of 
elegant, nature—they are concatenated 
details; and such dialogues, as that in 
the Sindents of St. Andrews, have ne- 
ver been surpassed in any drama of any 
age; and the exquisite Madeline can 
never have a superior—perhaps pot a 


rival. 

—O— 

153. The Beauties of Shakspeare, adapted 
to the Capacities of Youth. By Caroline 
Maxwell, Authoress of ** The Beauties of 
Ancient Eloquence,” &c. 12mo. pp. 360. 
Chapple. 

THIS is a useful little edition, well 
adapted for facilitating the study of our 
great dramatic Bard, and rendering the 
juvenile reader acquainted with the 
leading features and numerous beau- 
ties of his writings. The design of 
the work is to relate the story of each 
drama in the most simple and easy 
style, in a manner most likely to im- 
press on the youthful mind a perfect 
recollection of the incidents of each 
pieee, and to introduce in the course 
of the narratives some of the most 
striking passages which each contains. 
‘It may be also necessary to state (ob- 
serves the fair editor), that any inci- 
dent, passage, or even word, which 
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might be thought exeeptionable by the 
strictest delicacy, is entirely omitted, 
and on no occasion has the fair purity 
of the youthful mind heen for one mo- 
ment forgot, in offering, and in select- 
ing these pages for perusal.” 

3y some omission there is not the 
least guide to the contents of the yo- 
Jume ; we hope this deficiency will be 
supplied for the remaining copies on 


hand. 
—9--- 


154. The Arcana of Science and Art ise 
judicious and interesting selection of the 
principal scientific and mechanic novelties 
of the last year, illustrated by cuts and 
plates. They were originally selected by 
the Editor of the Mirror for that instructive 
weekly publication; and haye now been sys- 
tematically arranged. 


155. The Policy of Princes is a well- 
written satire on the excessively dogmatical 
and tyrannical principles of the ultra-tories ; 
or of those who profess and prove them- 
selves disciples of that modern Machiavel, 
Prince Metternich. Jt professes to be the 
—— of a Member of the Austrian 

gation, and its avowed object is to de- 
precate the liberal principles which are 
making way in the cabinets of the pre- 
sent day; but by its glaring exposure of 
those principles so obnoxious to a free and 
enlightened people, is admirably calculated 
to open the eyes of these who have been 
hitherto partially blinded, or obscured by 
the fogs of despotism. 





156. Mr. Prosser’s Historical Account 
of St. Giles’s Church, Camberwell, was writ- 
ten to accompany his folio illystrative litho- 
graphic plates, 5 in number. The. Church 
possesses few features of any architectu- 
ral interest or novelty; but it has to boast 
of several curious and ancient monuments, 
representations of which Mr. Prosser has 
one. Mr. P. has been too lavish in 

is commendations. A good history of the 
i would be interesting; and this we 

ope one day to have the pleasure of no- 
ticing: at least, we know that one of our 
Correspondents, yousg, enthusiastic, and 
talented, has been industriously engaged in 
such an undertaking. We heartily wish him 
success. 


— 


FINE 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
in our former notice of the collection at 
the Royal Academy, p. 447, we mentioned 
the great dearth uf historical subjects and 
paintings of general and vivid interest; and 
Gewr. Mac. June, 1828, 
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we cannot but regret that ata time when 
artists are so superabundant, and their works 
so numerous, that more good and feeling 
pictures are not found to grace au exhibition 
sanctioned by royalty and patronised by 
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fashion. ‘The fact; sad and tiue, shews too 
plainly the tasteless and selfish character of 
our men of wealth; and proves a want of 
that: honest pride and noble ambition which 
impels a man to encourage whatever is 
Jaudable, to succour native merit, and to 
promote.the cultivation of works of imagi- 
nation, and of appeals to our best, our 
dearest, and our Joftiest feelings and senti- 
ments as men. Sucha multitude of por- 
traits of unknown and publicly uncared for 
individuals, and executed too many of them 
in a very inferior manner, that it is painful 
to see them usurp the most advantageous 
situations to the detriment of compositions 
of more general interest and superior merit. 
Many a gem, deserving of a conspicuous 
place in the gallery, has been thrown into 
the shade, and hung ‘the lowest of the 
low,” or perched beyond the possibility of 
the eye ever reaching it, or viewing it with 
pleasure, and darkeued and obscured by the 
projecting of the frames of more favoured 

ictures. We will not say more; the fault 
has existed so long, has been complained of 
so often, and as repeatedly disregarded, that 
we will neither waste time nor language in 
observations which the servility, favoritism, 
obstinacy, and jealousy of the AcaJemicians, 
will not lend an ear to’; but proceed to the 
enumeration of some of the best and clever- 
est pieces, and thereby fulfil the promise 
made in our previous notice. As the Great 
Room ought to possess the greatest attrac- 
tions, and as it leads in the catalogue, we 
will pay our first visit there. 


The Great Room. 


6. Guardian Cheruls, with portraits of 
the infant Children of the Earl of Normanton. 
Mr. Etty has here a beauteous assemblage 
of happy juvenile faces, but his cherubs 
want an ideality; they ought to be celestials, 
not earthly beings elevated on stilts. 

11. The Little Gleaner. Sir W. Beechey. 
Acharming picture, richly and harmoniously 
coloured. uch an interesting gleaner de- 
serves to be, as she is, amply repaid for her 
toil. 

17. A Mother caressing her sleeping Child. 
R. Westall.—A circular picture, displaying 
all the artist’s delicacy and tenderness of 
expression. The mother has been found 
fault with; but the child would make a 
better cherub than any of Etty’s. 

19. A Coltoge from Nature. H. Warren. 
A warm little picture, by a young artist, 
who, we venure to predict, will one day rise 
very high in his profession. 

83. A Bull of the Alderney treed, and 
223, a Cow, by Ward, are masterly delinea- 
tions of one of the most interesting of do- 
mestic animals. His White Horse, the 
size of life, in the School of Painting, is 
another splendid portrait, but it is too large 
for the Academy. 

G6. Lady Lyndhurst.’ Sir Thomas Law- 
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rence.—To ‘say any thing in admiration’ of 
this great artist’s portraits would be to re- 
peat what has been said by every body, about 
his glossy colouring, the inimitable expres- 
sion of the eyes, &c. We doubt if it was 
possible to make those talking orbs speak 
more to the purpuse than they do in Sir 
Thomas’s portraits. We gave a list of his 
works in our last notice; we shall only again 
mention one, Lady G. Agar Ellis and her 
Son, No. 341, to express our surprise at the 
judgment which could have associated with: 
it such an inferior production as’ Mr. Jo- 
seph’s Lady and Child, which wants all that 
nature, beauty, and elegance which the 
other so pre-eminently possesses. Another 
we shall notice, the Daughter of Mr. Peel, 
No. 77, as an instance of the great artist’s 
blameable inattention to the correctness of 
his attitudes. How her pretty little feet 
came where they are we cannot conceive, 
The face is radiant with smiles, and the 
faithful fond spaniel we should like to 
possess. 

59. Doubtful Weather. W. Collins, R.A. 
A favourite subject of the artist, and painted 
with amazing truth and skill. A fisherman 
on the beach, a figure wiiose cloudy brows 
denote a storm which his hesitating look 
seems endeavouring to disperse; his faithful 
dog anxiously watching his master's eye, 
and his assistants in the boat are fearful of 
commencing preparations. Turn from this to 

86. Taking out a Thorn, by the same 
artist, where we again recognise the fisher- 
man’s head in the old sedate and careful man 
who is extracting the cause of grief from the 
little sobbing sufferer. True simplicity 
pervades the whole. Inthe School of Paint- 
ing Collins has another beautiful production, 
a Scene at Folkstone, No. 369. 

70. Dido directing the equipment of the 
Fleet, or the morning of the Carthaginian 
empire. J.M.W.Turner—We are ardent 
admirers of Mr. Turner’s glowing and ani- 
mated compositions, and are as unwilling to 
find fault with him; but when he endeavours 
to increase upon the beautiful and the 
glowing, and gives his works the character 
of being outré, we should be wanting in our 
sincerity did we not remind him of his fault, 
In the picture before us he has entirely for- 
any nature, and her attribute truth, and 
has asscmbled as glaring and violent colours 
as it is possible to conceive, and painful to 
contemplate. We hope he will remedy this 
for he is capable of proving himself a living 
Claude. His East Cowes Castle, the seat of 
J. Nash, esq. with the Regatta beating to 
windward, No. 113, and No. 152, the same, 
with the Regatta starting for their moorings, 
are in better keeping. They are truly splen- 
did. Another specimen of gaudy overdone 
eoluuring is his No. 262, Boccacvo relating 
the tale of the Bird-cage. 

98. May Morning. ‘T. Stothard.—This 
vetcran’s pencil still preserves all the sketehi- 
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ness and vigour of his youth. Every thing 
is gay.end lively; what a happy heart must 
this good old man possess! 

99. Esther approaching Ahasuerus. G. 
Jones, RK A.—Is a clever picuture with all 
the light and shade of Rembrandt. The 
figure to the right, with the monstrous 
turban, would not have discredited that cele- 
brated master; and the loftiuess of the mo- 
narch adds much to the dignity of his title; 
but there is one fault which we would advise 
him to avoid,—his females are all one and 
the same, notwithstanding the variety and 
splendour of their costume. 

127. Interior of an English Cottage. W. 
Malready.—A mother is sitting at the win- 
cow, through which we perceive the deep 
tints of the rays of a setting sun, and to- 
gether with her child and the other accom- 
patiments of the cradle, &c. are interesting 
objects: the bust of the mother is particu- 
larly clever, but the picture is too hot for 
us; the distant sky is unnatural, and poor 
puss keeps at a distance from the burning 
fire. 
128.. Richard the First at the lattle of 
Ascalon, unhorsing Saladin. A, Cocper.— 
His animals are of the finest description, 
and his battle pieces display great skill in 
the arrangement of his figures. The gallant 
Richard, a being noble almost beyond con- 
ception, grasping his opponent’s shield and 
wielding his own ponderous battle-axe, al- 
ready stained with gore, is preparing to 
inflict a blow which cannot but prove fatal ; 
his eyes flash fire and spurn contemptu- 
ously the threatened stroke of Saladin’s 
sword. . The cool determined courage of 
the English is finely contrasted with the 
hellish grin of hatred and despair which dis- 
torts the features of the Moors. 

147. Minstrel of Chamouni. H. W. 
Pickersgill.—A pleasing portrait under the 
disguise of one of those interesting minstrels 
so intimately blended with every romantic 
feeling and ardent passion. 

174. Cupid and Nymph—H. Hilton.— 
What can be more luxuriant than love, a 
nymph, and a vineyard, and all in their most 
interesting times. This is the best of Hil- 
ton’s we ever saw;. it combines delicacy, 
sweetness, and warmth, with chaste and 
glowing colours in a more admirable manner 
than any picture in the exhibition. Who- 
ever sees these figures cannot fail of reading 
what is passing through their minds. 

190. Portrai’ as Flora. Sir W. Beechey. 
—A most delicately painted and sweetly 
conceived picture. To restore a healthy tone 
to.a mind diseased frem undeserved ingrati- 
tude, we would point to the little cherub 
which throws its. arms round the gay lovely 
Flora. A countenance more radiant with 
smiles, more purely pleasant, and truly af- 
fectionate we never perceived. 

193. Composition from several passages in 
book, xi, of Millon’s Paradise Lost. W.Etty, 
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R,A.—Mr. Esty is a close student of the 
old Jtalian masters in his colouring, in his 
grouping, and in his drawing. With many 
of their beauties he has borrowed numerous 
defects, which are too striking not to be 
regretted. The actions, we might almost 
say paces, of some of his figures are out- 
rageous ; and the whole of them exhibit too 
much of that voluptuousuess which his fa- 
vourite Titian indulged in, It has been 
purchased by the Marquis of Stafford for 
500 guiueas. It will serve to accompany 
the private Titians of that nobleman. 

202. How Sweet it is! L. Cosse.—A 
humourous and clever sketch of boys round 
a sugar tub; but deficient in that point and 
spirit which makes us ‘* clap our hands to 
our sides”’ when luoking at the little sketch 
in Hood's ** Whimns and Oddities,” entitled, 
** Nothing half so sweet in life.” 

Leaving the Great Room, we proceeded to 


The School of Painting, 


where the pictures, though fewer, are more 
deserving of attention from greater interest 
and superior talent. 

243. The Vicar of Wakefield reconciling 
his wife io Olivia. G. S. Newton.—A 
powerfully conceived and cleverly executed 
painting ; exhibiting all the deep pathos and 
correct feeling which this interesting and 
affecting situation requires. The figure of 
the mother sitting in her chair, the re- 
pentant Olivia being at her feet supplicating 
a return of kindness, is an astonishing por- 
traiture of the conflict of passions, the war 
of thoughts which afflict and disturb her 
animal body. The struggle between the 
yearnings of a parent, aad the stern neces- 
sities of duty, are to be seen and felt in the 
tearful eye, the stiffened arm, and hands 
clenching her garments, more effectively 
than we have the power of describing. 
Every living thing in the piece has the ap- 
pearance of unuatural and unwished-for cold- 
ness. The two children have left off their 
amusements, and look a consciousness of 
something wrong ; and the faithful dog raises 
up his head in recognition of the suffering 
repentant, but feels a doubt of the propriety 
of his wonted kindness.. The whole reflects 
great credit on Mr. Newton, and the country 
which gave him birth, as it would on that 
of any artist of the present. day, however 
great his reputation. 

250. Gallantry of Sir W. Raleigh, S. 
Drummond.—The stiffness of the neck of 
Sir Walter does not accord with the ease 
and grace which he displayed in casting 
his new cloak forthe queen to step upon— 
the act which raised him into royal favour. 

274. Hop Garden. W.F. Witherington, 
—The gathering of the hops, like the season 
of the vineyard, is a time of. happiness to 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood. Every 
countenance seems animated. Mr, Wither- 
ington’s is aiclear picture, the colouring of 
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which’ is Well doné? “Phe child leaving the 
bréast to tutn with a playfiful smile to its 
sister, is beautifal. 

302. L’ Amour du cheval. J.Ward, R.A. 
—Another masterly delineation of the horse. 

308. Disturbed by the Nightmare. T. 
Lane.—Some wags have tied a lean mi- 
serable white mare to the knocker of the 
door of some old hypochondriac, whose sur- 
prise, on opening the door with a candle 
and a blunderbuss, increases the mirth of 
his tormentors. The whole effect is excel- 
lent. While looking at it we could not but 
think of the melancholy fate of him who 
brought it into existence, and offering a prayer 
for the success of the subscription so praise- 
worthily undertaken for the benefit of his 
family. If this picture is not disposed of, 
we would advise some patron of the Arts, 
with money in his purse, to possess himself 
of this humourous and clever production by 
a handsome offer to his widow. 

322. The Drunkard. G. Clint.—This 
we are told is the first picture of an intended 
series. The drunkard is a man full six feet, 
of the most herculean proportions, and so 
completely under the maddening effect of 
his cups, as to be careless of the conse- 
quence of a display of his ferocious and 
brutal spirit. His mild helpmate, with eyes 
that tell too plainly this is no unfrequent 
scene, endeavours with one hand to push 
the monster away, while with the other she 
affords a mother’s protection to her cradled 
offspring. The boy holding the facher round 
‘the waist, is like a pigmy straining at an 
oak, which he cannot move though agitated 
dy the wind. We shall be glad to see this 
subject engraved :~-it cannot fail of lessen- 
ing the frequency of an indulgence which 
destroys or throws into the shade our vir- 
tues, whilst it produces in high relief those 
of our worst passions and feelings. 

339. Mazeppa. T. Woodward.—A hur+ 
tied flight of wild horses, as admirably exes 
cuted as if Cooper himself had painted it. 
The hero and his horse are, however, too 
diminutive and tame. 

340. An Attempt to illustrate the Sixth 
Seal. F. Danby.—This marvellous and asto- 
nishing picture, report says, has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Beckford for 500 pounds. 
It is a most appalling picture, painted with 
the highest finish, and worked up to the 
piunacle of human horror and divine ven- 
geance. To describe it would be impossi- 
ble, unless we could catch the inspiration of 
the artist’s mind ;—rocks rent into immense 
masses. by the vivid play of the lightning, 
and shaken by the gaspings of the earth- 
quake, appeat tottering and precipitating 
themselves on a host of human wretches, 
who, agonizing with a sense of horror, are 
tearing their heir, prostrating themselves to 
the ground, rolling over each other, and 
tumbling off precipices into the enrthquake’s 
chasm. Oh man, what is thy-power tom- 
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pared with the elements! “what ‘has thy 
mighty mind to oppose to the revolutions 
of nature! The mother with affright drop+ 
ping her child from her arms, and the slave 
whose chains are rent, lifting up his clench- 
ed hands to heaven, and hailing destriction 
as a blessing equal to liberty, are fine figutes, 
particularly the gigantic slave. In the cen- 
tre of the picture is a mighty Babylon ‘shi- 
vering to its last stone, and the vivid glare 
of the burning volcana casting from its fhage 
ventricle oceans of lava and mountains of 
stone, increasing the effect of the glaze 
on the picture. To deny the existence of 
faults, would be to bestow greater praise 
than ever it fell to the lot of man to de- 
serve; but with so much of boldness of in- 
vention, of masterly execution, and prodi- 
gious effect, we shall not enumerate any of 
them. There are critics captious enough to 
do this for us, and who have done it to 
their degradation and their shame. It ar- 
gues no existence of a noble feeling to ridi= 
cule what in itself is dreadful and appalling, 
as it affords no proof of sense or wisdom to 
laugh and jeer at misfortune and misery, 
or to revel at the thought of human 
wretcliedness and pain. 


Ante Room. 


383. The Rivals ; or the Sailor’s Wedding. 
M. W. Sharp.—This is a talented produc- 
tion. The scene is a churchyard with the 
fortunate sailor escorting his bride into the 
church, attended by a happy group of lads, 
lasses, and old dowagers, and offering with 
good nature not unmixed with an air of tri- 
umph, his hand to the rival soldier who sits 
knitting his brows and folding his arms and 
bruoding revenge, What an archness of 
expression in the bride’s countenance! The 
soldier might ask, ‘* Bite your thumb at 
me?’’ ‘The necessary accompaniment of a 
black fiddler is not forgotten. Upon the 
whole this is a good laughable picture, but 
the principal figures have too much of the 
air of high life :—it looks masquerading. 

412. Going to the Fair, E, V. Rippin- 
gille——Is the most generally attractive in 
the whole exhibition, from the diversity and 
accuracy of expression. The landscape is 
far from pleasing, but the figures amply 
atone. The boys catching a butterfly,—the 
dandy of the village with a blooming smirk- 
ing lass on each arm,—the old granny play- 
ing with the little child,—the* recigni- 
tion of the bashful young man, who ‘is’'so 
surprised at his master’s condescension, that 
he forgets his manners, of which ‘he ‘is* re- 
minded, by a matron divesting him ‘of ‘his 
hat; are all successfully hit off: Inthe 
knot of greybeard politicians, we recognize 
a caricature portrait of a late ‘respected 
though singular artist; and amongst them 
is one ready listener, who is recalled to the 
purport of the holiday by his'two ‘children 
tugging with all their might a fis stick'to 
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induce him.to leave politics, and contribute to 
their.amusement. In the centre of the pic- 
ture.is the gate,.the happy toll-bar, to. pass 
which every damsel must pay the forfeit of 
a chaste. salute ta her delighted swain, 
Happy the being who has to chaperone a 
bevy of blooming piosters! Pleasant 
groups are observable throughout the whole 
of the landscape winding their way to the 
scene of joyous mirth and rural festivity, 
and the back-ground gives us a glimpse of 
booths and shows, and that inspirer of every 
animated and contented feeling the May- 
pole. But it is not all unbroken pleasure : 
the artist is too true to nature to depict 
that, and accordingly he has introduced 
some countenances by no means in harmony 
with the general hilarity. These are, a poor 
girl thrusting her hands to the depths of her 
pocket to feel again and agaiu for her lost 
money, and a snarling father who seems to 
have banished every thing like pleasure out 
of the heads of his wife and four children. 

454. Portrait of a Terrier. E. Landseer. 
—The most brilliant and startling por- 
traiture of the animal kind we ever belield. 
It. never has been equalled, it never can be 
excelled. Mr. Landseer’s fame is complete. 

464. The Morning Visit. T. Clater— 
The arrangement of these figures has a very 
mysterious appearance, altogether unsatis~ 
factory. We cannot reconcile it with any 
thing honourable or decent. A lady in her 
morning dress, with a muff, is ushered into 
a room, by a female servant who hands a 
chair by the side of a gentleman — at 
the breakfast table accompanied by two chil- 
dren, We say no more, but we can ima- 
gine the sort of family scene which it is said 
to be, 

Independently of those here noticed, there 
are some others deserving of attention, par- 
ticularly the sketchy landscapes of J. Con- 
stable, R,A.; the productions of Chalon ; 
and the portraits of Shee, Reinagle, and 
Hayter. 

On the architectural drawings we shall not 
remark: that duty has been more creditably 

tformed by one of our most esteemed 
Sovnanekeas in p. 500; and we shall 
reserve a notice of those in the other 
apartments, and the few interesting works 
of sculpture to the Supplement. 

Srecumens oF LrrnoGrapuy. 

We have at variaus times noticed the in- 
creasing, perfection and growing reputation 
pf the productions of the lithographic press. 
Many .of the latest specimens are not at all 
inferior to copper-plate engravings ; and for 
some subjects the stone possesses advantages 
which are not otherwise to be derived. ‘The 
great art consists in the delineating upon 
the. stone, and in this knowledge we may 
fearlessly say that no one can surpass Mr. R. 
C, Lane; but even the accurate and pro- 
perly, produced. lines of an excellent artist 


may fail of having the-desired ual 
placed in the wb of obi tee ms 
those who have exhibited the. purest exam~ 
ples.are Engelman and Hulmandel,* Some 
of tagse, from the pencil of Lane, and the 
presses just named, have been recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Dickinson of Bond-street, aud 
among them we notice three particularly ex- 
cellent for their brilliancy and force. What 
an exquisite little thing is the copy of 
Sharpe's beautiful miniature of the /nfant 
Shakspeare with Thalia and Melpomene. To 
say nothing of the design, which is delicate, 
chaste, and happy, the execution is.a credit 
to the professors of lithography. But the 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington, from @ 
sketch by J. Jackson, R.A. may be consi- 
dered the triumph of the art. The features 
stand out with great effect, and we cannot 
instance a portrait which so well preserves 
the appearance of life, or produces so ex- 
cellent a relief. The third beautiful specie 
men is a three-quarter length of the late 
Duke of York. The two former are by Lane 
and Hulmandel; this is hy M. Gauci, from 
a painting by F. W. Wilkin, and printed by 
Engelman, and though we think M. Gauci 
an inferior artist to Mr. Lane, his work 
would do credit to the art, and is decided} 
superior to the mass of lithographic speci- 
mens. 

Another excellent instance of this rising 
art has been published by Ackermann, in 
illustration of one of the scenes in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, of Portia and Bassanio, 
drawn on stone by Harding from a picture 
of Briggs, R.A. The expression of Po fea- 
tures is well preserved, and the drapery is 
excellent. 


West Fronts of the Cathedrals. Priestly and 
Weale. 


This is a beautiful, accurate, and valua- 
ble representation, at one view, of the most 
interesting and most elaborately sculptured 
entrances to fourteen of the ancient Cathe- 
dral Churches of England. The diversified 
characters of the various fronts, partaking 
of all the numerous and varied styles of the 
science, from the semicircular arch, and 
comparative plainness of the Norman zra, 
to the ogee of the Poiated style, with the 
multitude of ornaments, and the exuberance 
of details of the greatest minuteness and de- 
licacy, which were considered necessary for 
the adequate decoration of the principal ap- 
proach toa religious temple of episcopal 
dignity, will give rise to a variety of feelings, 
according as this print may be viewed* by 
the ‘architect, the antiquary, the religiots 
enthusiast, or the general admirer of ele- 
gance and taste, wherever it may be met 





* For the beauty and clearness’ of ‘his 
writing no one can be more deservedly ad- 
mired than Martin of Holborn. - ~~” 
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with. ‘To increase the value of the print to 
the architect, and to gratify the, heraldic 
antiquary, Mr. Britton, to whose superior 
taste we owe this beautiful production, has 
exhibited in ground-plans the form, propor- 
tion, and arrangement, of the parts of the 
whole of the various edifices, and has intro- 
duced the armorial bearings of the sees. The 
drawing of this group was executed by Mr. 
Bartlett, in imitation of which some of the 
prints will be coloured, after being aqua- 
tinted by R. Havell. We are glad to find 
that a companion print, representing the 
interior of the same edifices, is in a state of 
great forwardness. 





Picturesque Views on the River Clyde, Ato, 
Moon and Co. 


The pictorial scenes of Scotland are nu- 
merous, and of the highest beauty, gran- 
deur, and sublimity. The rivers are many, 
and descending from an elevated country to 
the sea, are in general rapid and precipitous. 
The velocity of their course renders the banks 
of them very picturesque—stupendous falls 
and innumerable wild cascades every where 
heightening the scenery. ‘The Clyde above 
all other rivers affords the most romantic 
situations and the finest scenery for the pen- 
cil, aided by the warmest glow of poetic en- 
thusiasm, and consequently for graphic de- 
lineation. The diversity of objects which 
exist on this interesting river from above 
the town of Lanark to the sea; their many 
claims upon our notice and our feelings; 
and the spirit and good taste with which 
the work will be conducted and published, 
are enthusiastically and with good faith 
stated and developed in the prospectus. Two 
ef the numbers are now before us, each of 
them containing three engravings, executed 
in the most finished line manner, by Joseph 
Swan, from paintings in oil, taken expressly 
for the work by Mr. J. Fleming, and ac- 
companied by historical, descriptive, and 
reflective letter-press, from the pen of Mr. 
J.M. Leighton. As the avowed object of 
the work is to cultivate the growing taste of 
the citizens of Glasgow for the Fine Arts— 
aud could, plodding beings must they be who 
cannot admire such beauties as those now 
before us—we shall reserve our right of ob- 
serving on Mr. Leighton’s departinent till 
another time and in another place, and con- 
tent ourselves with enumerating the views in 
the first two parts. The first in order is 
Carstairs House, the seat of Henry Mon- 
teith, esq. Then follows, 2. Bonxniton Lyn, 
from the north, the upper fall of the Clyde, 
of romantic beauty, 

«‘From rock to rock the headlong waters 
leap, 

Tossing their billowy crests in wild career.” 

3. Cartlane Craigs and Bridge, from the 

east; a particularly ‘‘wild and melancholy 

deil,” theugh one of great beauty. 4. Corra 

Lyn and Castle, from north-west. * 5. Fati 
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of Stonebyres, from the south-west, and, 6. 
Mauldslie Castle. If one may be pronounced 
better than another, we should say that one 
was the Fall of Stonebyres, a most power- 
fully romantic scene, very effectively en- 
graved; but they are all calculated to re- 
flect honour and credit on the country. Phe 
beautiful and superior manner in which these 
interesting plates are executed, and the 
peetic judgment which has produced the 
selection, render them worthy of a place’ by 
the side-of Mr. Neale’s beautiful and éxten- 
sive work on English seats, with which in 
the manuer of getting-up, it very much as- 
similates. 


—_——— 


The Young Recruit.—Moon and Co. 

This is a happy picture of human felicity 
in the humbler classes of life, painted with 
much expressiun and effect by Mr. Thom of 
Edinburgh, in 1814, and engraved with 
great care and skill by A. Duncan. It is 
ove of the nearest approximations to the 
true and varied knowledge of Wilkie, that 
we have vet met with, and we admire it as 
such. The sceue is the interior of a cot- 
tage plentifully furaished with provisions, 
utensils, and such other accompaniments of 
a peasant’s hume; and out of the drawer of 
the old beechen table appears peeping the 
ballad of ** He would be a Soldier.’ This is 
a clue to the whole. A little boy is per- 
forming his military routine under the tui- 
tion of his grandfather, a highland veteran, 
who has devoted a leg to his country—at 
least he has a substitute ; has laid down his 
burning weed to instruct; and whose eyes 
sparkle with delight at the perfection of his 
young pupil. But his is not the only ani- 
mated countenance. The youthful warrior 
himself is lit up with juvenile ardour and 
pleasure; the elder boy leaning on the table 
grins with pure applause ; the old matron 
at the spinning-wheei ceases from her occu- 
pation to gaze with wonder not unmixed 
with ambition; and though last not least, 
the ** poor pussy” feels extremely gratified 
at their abstraction to one object, as it gives 
her an opportunity of paying marked atten- 
tion toa fish lying on the floor. 





New Music. 

The Land of Fame. A very bold and 
powerful adaptation of Mr. Morgan’s song 
to the graces of music by Mr. Pettet; and 
sung by Mr. Sapio. Mr. Pettet has also 
published, but not composed, a very soft 
ballad, the words and melody of an amateur, 
entitled “Deprived of Thee.’ The sym- 
phonies and the accompaniments are hy 
John Barnett, author of that admired com- 
position The Light Guitar,’”’ and other 
popular airs, and whose taste for music was 
displayed in no ordinary degree even in the 
cradle. They will no doubt become great 
favourites in musical families, and be always 
found upon the piano. 
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Oxrorp, June 10. 

The Theological Prize, (being an English 
essay ou the followiag subject :—** The faith 
of the apostles in the divine mission of our 
Saviour was not the result of weakness or 
delusion, but of reasonable conviction,”’) has 
heen awarded to Mr, Cha, Abel Heurtley, 
B, A. Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 

June 12.—-The subjects proposed for the 
Chencellor’s Prizes for the year ensuing, are, 

For Latin Verses. —** M. T. Cicero cum 
familiaribus suis apud Tusculum.” 

For an Englis' Essay.—** The power and 
stability of federative governments.” 

For a Latin Essay.—** Quibus potissinum 
rationibus gentes a Romanis debellatz ita 
afficerentur ut cum victoribus in unius im- 
perii corpus coaluerint ?” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—Yor the best 
composition in English Verse, not limited to 
fifty lines, by any Under-Graduate who, on 
the day above specified, shall not have ex- 
ceeded four years from the time of his 
matriculation—** Voyages of Discovery to 
the Polar Regions.” 

June 17.—Theological Prize, instituted 
June 2, 1825,—** What were the causes of 
the persecution to which the Christians 
were subject in the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity ?”” 
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Sir William Browne’s three medals are for 
this year thus awarded;—For the best 
Greek Ode, to F. Tennyson, Trinity; sub- 
ject, ‘* ASgyptus.” For the best Latin Oile, 
to C. Wordsworth, Trinity ; subject ** Han- 
nibal.” For the best Greek and Latin Epi- 
gtams, to C. Wordsworth, ‘Trinity. 


Kino’s Cotiece, Lonpon. 


We are happy to state that some of the 
highest nobles and dignitaries in the land, 
have determined on establishing an institu- 
tion which will probably rival, under such 
auspices, the most eminent universities in 
Europe. On Saturday, June 21, a meeting 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern for the 
purpose of projecting the establishment of a 
seminary for educating the youth of the 
metropolis, and imparting religious instruc- 
tion as taught by the established church, to 
be entitled ‘* The King’s College, London.” 
At half past twelve o'clock his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington entered the hall, ac- 
companied by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, the Bishops of London, 
Chester, Winchester, Sodor and Man, Lich- 
field and Coventry, Durham, and Glocester, 
the Marquis Camden, Lord Besley, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, -Mr. 
Alderman Thompson, Mr. F. Palmer, the 
Lord Mayor, and several other persons of 
rank and distinction. The noble Duke 


having taken the chair, proceeded to ad- 
dress the meeting to the following effect :— 
“Gentlemen, the object of this meeting, 
over which | have been called on to preside, 
is to establish a college for educating the 
youth of our metropolis in the various 
branches of literature and science, including 
the ductrine and discipline of Christianity 
as inculcated by the united Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. It is not necessary that 
I should now detain you by explaining the 
details of the plan for carrying this object 
into execution, as you will have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the resolutions to be pro- 
posed for that purpose. It is our inteution 
to make youth acquainted with the general 
knowledge be‘tting their respective profes- 
sions and pursuits, and to combine at the 
same time a particular, and equally desirable, 
knowledge of morality and religion. It is 
not for me, at this time of day, to enter into 
a discussion in order to convince you of the 
propriety of establishing such an institution 
in this metropolis. Aithough I have not 
myself had the advantage of a university 
education, owing to the peculiar pursuits in 
which I have been engaged during my life, 
there is no one more sensible of all the ad- 
vantages arising from education. Yet, how- 
ever convinced I may be of the benefits 
which society must derive from the system 
in coatemplation, I cannot claim the honour 
of having been its original inventor. That 
praise is due solely to the governors and 
dignitaries of the Church, (Applause.) They 
are, moreover, willing, not ouly to sacrifice 
their pecuniary means for the purpose of 
promoting this undertaking in the way of 
subscription, but to contribute the advan- 
tages of their time, knowledge, and atten- 
tion to the establishment and future ma- 
nagement of the institution. (Cheers.) [ 
call upon you lixewise to come forward and 
assist in carrying their designs into effect. 
I call upon you to make an effort worthy of 
this great country to educate the youth of 
the metropolis ; to enable them to perform, 
in the’r several stations, the duties which 
they owe to the Sovereign and to the State, 
and, above all, to instruct them in a know- 
ledge of their God. They will thus become 
acquainted with the precepts and examples 
on which all their duties are founded,—they 
will be satisfied and contented with their 
lots in this life, and will learn to repose 
hope on the divine mercy hereafier. I shall 
vow read all the resolutions to which your 
sanction is required, before I take the sense 
of the meeting upon each.” His Grace 
then read the resolutions, which were una- 
nimously agreed to. The following is an 
abstract of the principal ones :— 

That it is the opinion of this meeting that 
a College for. general education be founded 
in the metropolisy in which, while the va- 
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rious branches of literature and science are 
made the subjects of instruction, it shall be 
an essential part of the system to imbue the 
minds of youth with a knowledge of the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. as in- 
culcated by the United Church of England 
and Ireland. 

That the King having been graciously 
pleased to signify his approbation of the 
establishment of this College, his Majesty 
be most respectfully requested to take it 
under his royal patronage, and permit it to 
be entitled ‘* King’s:College, London.” 

The College to be placed under the su- 
perintendance of a Principal, with a compe- 
tent number of Professors and Tutors. ‘The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Visitor ; and the 
following to be Governors in virtue of their 
offices :—The Lord High Chancellor, the 
Archb, of York, the Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, Dean of Westminster, 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, by whom all appointments are 
to be approved, and the fundamental regu- 
lations respecting the discipline and course 
of education sanctioned. 

The funds to be raised by donations, and 
by subscriptions for shares of £100 each. 
The annual dividends on the former to be 
applied to the benefit of the Institution ; 
those of the latter to be paid to the sub- 
seribers. ‘The dividends in no case to ex- 
ceed 4 per cent. on the money advanced. 

That a Provisional Committee, consisting 
of the following persons, be now appointed : 
—Duke of Rutland, Marquis of Bute, Mar- 
quis Camden, Earl Brownlow, Bishop of 
London, Bishop of Chester, Bishop of 
Llandaff, Lord Bexley, Vice Chancellor of 
England, Sir John Nicholl, M. P. Sir R. H. 
Inglis, M. P. Sir Cha. Price, Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir John Richard- 
son, His Majesty’s Solicitor-general, Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, Ald. 
Atkins, W. Ward, Esq. M. P. W. Ha- 
milton, Esq. W. Sotheby, Esq. W. Cotton, 
Esq. Ben. Collins Brodie, Esq. Ed. Hawke 
Locker, Esq. J. D. Powles, Esq, and Rev. 
John Lonsdale. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury rose to 
move a vote of thanks to the Duke of Wel- 
lington for the kind, condescending, and able 
manner in which he had conducted the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting on this occasion, 
Founding their institution under the aus- 

ices of His Majesty, and the sanction of 
fis government, he thought that they had 
good reason with confidence to anticipate 
success, (Passed with acclamation.) 

The noble Chairman said, he was highly 
gratified by the honour which he had re- 
ceived, and assured the meeting that no one 
was more anxiously disposed to promote the 
object ‘for which they had as-embled. He 
would endeavour, by every means in his 
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power, to evince the sincerity of his pro- 
fessions. (Applause.) 

The following subscriptions, among many 
others, were announced ‘on the occasion :— 
Fhe Archbishop of Canterbury, 10001. ; 
the Archbishop of York, 500/.; the Duke 
of Wellington, 300/.; the Bishop of Lon- 
don 1000/.; the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Marquis of Bute, and Earl Howe, 300. 
each; the Earl of Aberdeen 100/.; the 
Bishop of Durham 500/.; the Primate of 
Ireland, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, the Bishops of Chester, Llandaff, 
Carlisle, Ely, and Lincoln, and the Dean 
of Westminster, 200/. each; the Duke of 
Rutland, 500/.; Mr. Peel, 300/.; Lords 
Sidmouth, Bexley, and Hotham, the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, Sir H. Halford, Arch- 
deacon Watson, Alderman Atkins, Mr, 
Ward, Alderman Thompson, the Lord 
Mayor, Sir A. Cooper, and Mr. D, Wilson, 
1001. each; the Bishop of Ossory, and Dean 
of Carlisle, 50/. each. In addition to these 
subscriptions, 500/. was announced as the 
donation of a lady of rank, who desired that 
her name might not be made known, 


Ready for Publication. 


Mr. Britton’s History and Illustrations 
of Peterborough Cathedral, containing ac- 
counts of this very fine edifice, and of its 
Bishops and Deans, with sixteen Engravings; 
also the first and second Numbers of his 
Illustrations of Gloucester Cathedral. The 
whole of the letter press by the same Au- 
thor, to accompany ‘* The Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy,” is announced 
to be given away to the subseribers to the 
work, The reasons for this unusual cir- 
cumstance are detailed in the Preface, which 
contains an Address to the Legislature, 
urging the repeal of that odious tax of pre- 
senting eleven copies to private corporate 
bodics, of all published books, however ex- 
pensive in getting up, and however limited 
the sale of such books. We cannot suf- 
ficiently commend this Author for his per- 
severance in reprobating this grievous and 
oppressive legislative enactment. 

No. 1. of a new topographical work, en- 
titled Picturesque Antiquities of the En- 
glish Cities, containing twelve Engravings, 
by, and under ‘the direction of Mr. Le 
Keux, illustrative of the Architectural An- 
tiquities of York, Lincoln, and Gloucester. 
This publication is to be comprised in six 
Numbers. 

Poetical Recreations, or Thoughts: in 
Rhyme; by Charles Augustus Hulbert, 
Author of ¢ Celestial Musings.” 

Annotations on the Apocalypse ; intended 
as a Sequel to those of Mr, Elisley on the 
Gospels, and of Mr. Prebendary Slade. on 
the Epistles ;-and thus to complete a Series 
of Comments on the whole of the New 
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Testament, for the Use of Students in 
Prophetital’ Séripture. By Jorn Cuarre. 
Woopuouse, D. D. Dean‘ of Lichfield: 

pe ¢ Lecttires othe History vf Jacob: 
delivered darmg Lent, 1828, at the Ghurch 
bf St. Like’s, Chelsea. the Rev. Héwry 
Brust, A. M. Curaté of the Parish, &e. &c. 
The Profits of this Publication will be given 
to the Chélséa Infant School. 

The Confession of the Church of England 
practically elucidated in Seven Discourses, 

reached, during the Season of Lent, at the 
Parish Church of St. Andrew, Canterbury. 
By Tuomas Barttett, A. M. Rector of 
Kingstone. 

The Chronological Guide; part I. cam- 
prehending the Chronology of the World, 
from its Creation to the Destruction of the 
Western Empire of Rome. 

Lectures to Young Persons on the Intel- 
lectual and moral powers of Man, the Exist- 
ence, Character and Government of God, 
and the Evidences of Christianity. By the 
Rev. Joun Harvey. 

Greck Exercises for the use of the Lower 
Forms ; with a Greek and English Lexicon 
of every word, by the Rev. WM. Mosgxey, 
A. M. LL.D. 





Preparing for Publication. 

Descent of the Danube from Ratisbon to 
Vienna, during the Autumn of 1827; with 
Recollections, Historical and Legendary, of 
the Town, Castles, Monasteries, &c., on the 
banks of that River. By Mr. Prancue, the 
Author of “ Lays and Legends of the 
Rhine ;” also 40 illustrative views on the 
Danube. 

A Greek Translation of the Apocrypha, 
by Dr. Armsrronc, the compiler of the 
London Gaelie Dictionary. 

Journal of d’Voyage to Peru, Journey 
across the Pompas, and a Passage across the 
Cordillera of the Andes. By Lieut. Brann, 
R.N., who performed the journeys in the 
winter of 1827, travelling on foot through 
the snow. 

A Seven years of the King’s Theatre, 
from the pen of Mr. Esers. 

Mr. Craurorn’s Journal of an Embassy 
from the Governor-General of India to the 
Courts of Siam and Cochin China, ineluding 
an account of the Geography, Government, 
Commerce, Religion, Manners and Customs 
of the Siamese, Cochin Chinese, &e. &c. 

The Missionary Gazetteer, containing a 
Geographical and Statistical Account of va- 
rious Countries in which Missionary Sta- 
tions have been formed, the Progress of 
Evangelization and Civilization, and interest - 
ine Details of the M s and Cust of 
the Inhabitants, &¢, &c. By the Rev. 
Ciartes WriuniaMs. 

The lifeof the eelebrated Regent Moray, 





‘the’ great Patron-of the Scottish Reforma- - 


tion’; With°an Account of the Contention 
Gewr. Mac. June; 1828. 
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between the Queen Regent (Mary ae 
Congregation, 6 
Author of the hife af George Whar of 
» Buchanan and 

his Times ;. including Sketches of the Lite- 
rary and Political State of Europe during 
the Sixteenth Ceatury. t 

An Essay on the Foose of Rectors and 
Vicars to Lease their Glebe and Tithes for 
Twenty-one Years, or for Three Lives, so 
as to bind their Successors. By a Barrister. 

Memoirs of Gen. Miller, of the Peruvian 
Service, containing some account of the 
war of independente in Buenos Ayres, Chili, 
and Peru, and interspersed with sketches of 
character, manners and customs of those 
countries. By Jounw Mituer. 

Commentaries on Insanity. By Dr. Bur- 
ROWS. 

A first Series of Dramas, comprising 
* Jagellon,” a tragic romance, and the Siege 
of the Scots, or Appleby, in 1173, an His- 
torical Play. By W. H. Monrtacu, 





Literary Funp Socrety. 


At the Sub-anniversaty, at Greenwich, of 
this excellent institution, (Lord Torrington 
in the chair,) an accidental occurrence took 
place, which led to much hilarity at the 
moment; as well as to the permanent advan- 
tage of the charity. The Duke and Duchess 
of St. Alban’s, with a party, happening to 
be in an adjoining room, and bearing that a 
beaevolent Institution was celebrating its 
annual féte so near them, kindly made in- 
quiry into the object of the meeting and of 
the Fund ; upon being informed of which 
their graces immediately subscribed ten 
pounds, which was announced by the chair- 
man amidst great applause. The compli- 
ment of drinking the new subscribers’ healths 
was immediately paid; and soon after, his 
grace, accompanied by Lord Ennismore, 
joined the company, and returned thanks. 
The health of the noble lord being also drank, 
his lordship expressed his acknowledgments, 
and promised his future support to this ex- 
cellent Society, becoming ct the same time 
a subscriber of ten pounds, 


Antiquities aT Grimssy. 


An ancient cemetery of considerable extent 
(says the Stamford Mercury;) has been re- 
eently discovered at Wold Newton, near 
Grimsby, by some men who were digging 
for gravel. It consists of a large tamulus, 
containing an area of three or four acres of 
land; on the summit of which is another of 
smaller dimensions, thrown up in a rectan- 
gular form, and covering little more than a 
rood. Within this tumulus, more than 20 
urns have been found, arranged in a right 
line the whole length of the mound, placed 
on their bottoms with their mouth upwards, 
and filled with a quantity of black and greasy 
earth ‘and cinerated bones, They were of 
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various sizes and shapes, and placed about 


three feet from the surfaces, in,a bed of :' 


gravel, at irregular distances; some being 
close together, others three. or four feet apart.’ 
They were all broken inthe operation: of 
taking them up, except » which are in 
the possession of the Rev. G, Oliver, of 
Grimsby. The largest measures nine inches 
in perpendicular height, and 32% inches in 
cireumférenée in the widest part ; the other 
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ciroumférence 21 and 18 inches res 

They are all composed of goarse pottery, 
mouldéd by the hand and baked ‘in he sun, 
and ‘decorated round the sides with rude car- 
vings in lines and circles. No coins, weapons 
of war, or ornaments, were found with them. 
These orns are conjectured to be British, 
and to have contained the ashes of persons 
of consequence. 


two measure each 5 inches tn pd in 
i tively. 
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EPILOGUS IN ADELPHOS. 
Dramatis Persone. 


MITIO.....02+0+.4 Senex, Pamphile pater, 
PAMPHILA, . ..... Virgo. 
DeMEA..... senex, . 
ZEScHINUs.., } adolescens, } Anateres Pamphiia. 
Syrus..... .» Demee servus. 
Hecto........... Dux navis. 

PARMENO..,. 44.6 Aoschini servus. 

SAnnio.,. .. 2-06. Vigil. 

Cresipuo.,.....+ Adolescens Zschini frater. 
SosTRATA....«.++ Matrona Demee uxor. 
CantTuarA,.....- Nutriz. 

GETA.... 4000406 Milionis servus. 


SCENE I.—Demea and Syrus. 


Heu! votis nil flexa meis, me ridet amantem 
Pamphila, et ingraté respuit aure preces'! 

Mirum! quid? virgo non vult tibi nubere ? ni fz 
Dixisses, verbis non adhibenda fides. 

Sunt mihi divitiee, sunt fundi rura paterni ; 
Forma est—S. Alatus quam sibi vellet amor ! 

Blanditiz !—S. Verum est—mutantur secla—puellis 
Deficit ingenium, mens generosa viris ! 

Quin szvas Domine tentem vi carminis aures : 
Quid non divino carmine Musa potest ? 


Sonc.—Air, Amo, amas, &c. 


1sT.—Pamphila bella, seeva puella, 
Exaudi vocem amoris ; 
Cur temnis me, qui amo te? 
O! plenus sum doloris ! (coughs.) 
2np.—Me torquet vis cupidinis, 
E¢ acies oculorum ; 
Restingue, 6 carissima, 
Vim flammeam Amorum ! 


(As he says the last words, Canthara opens the window, and throws water on him; 


S. 


D. 


he starts and shrieks. ) 


Indignum facinus !—Can. Veniam des, optime; nam te 
Nescivi.-D. Hoc factum cras tibi noscet herus. 

Improba !—Can. Des veniam; javenes arcere volebam, 
Qui Domine somnos rumpere voce solent 

Assidud ;— virgo rari est—hic sola relinquor. 
Ignosco. Juvenes sit tibi semper opus 

Pellere ; sed torpent letali frigore membra ! 


Exit coughing with Syrus, but seeing Zischinus and Parmeno enter with a ladder, they have 
to watch them.—As they are going off, Pamphila shews herself at the window.) 


Pam. (laughing) 
4ise. (to Par.) 


Ut tenues artus tussis anhela quatit ! 
Hic ades—observa, fidissime, vulnera ne quis 
Inferat a tergo ;—(whtspers) lux mea, tempus adest ! 
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D. (aside) Quid? vetulam javenie sic vult abducere? secrte 
Formarum,est prudens atbiter.-+Aise. ‘Alma veni, 
Pamphila ades—patris.jam clausit lumina somuus; 
Rumpe moras—tute: jam datur hora fuge. 
(Pamphila descends the ladder, assisted ty Canthara.) 
P. Nutrix,de gemmas.—D. (running forward) Fures! incendia ! bellum ! 
(Pam. has nearly descended, and in her fright jumps down.—Demea runs forward, and 
knocks violently at the door, crying out to Syrus.) 
Appella vigiles, improbe, curre ; malum ! 

(Syrus runs to call the watchman, who comes in at the moment. Canthara wrings her hands 
at the window. Eschinus runs at Demea, who retreating falls backwards. The 
watchman springs his rattle, and with Syrus fights Hischinus and Parmeno. Syrus 
falis, and Parmeno over him. Eschinus is nearly overpowered. Mitio comes down in 
his dressing-gown, cap, and slippers, with a candle,) 

S. Heus! vigiles!—Mi. Strepitus quid vult? ubi filis ?— 
San. (lugging ZEschinus along ly the collar) Mecum 
Si placet. (Enter Ctesipho) Ingenuum si lacerare soles, 
Furcifer ? (floors him).—San. Auxilium ! vigiles !—(Zsc. Par. & Ctes. 
run off, the watchman after them) Mi care, tumultus 
Quid vult ?—D. Hee forsan dicere virgo potest. 
(Canthara running down stairs.) 
Heus! flammz! fures ! dominam abduxére latrones ! 
D. (mimicking) Ruri est—ter salve, fida ministra, mihi! 
Quid? ruri est virgo ? tu sola relinqueris !—Can, Eheu (aside) 
Ut metuo.—D. to M. Scalam hanc aspice—nata tua, 
Que me contemnit, venerandi tecta parentis = * 
Deserit, ignote mille pericla fuge, 
Nil metuens, comitemque vie delegit amantem. 
M. Quem? Di!—D. Consiliis Aschinus auctor erat, 
Custos, quae semper *¢ juvenes arcere volebat,”” 
Ipsa dedit gemmas, conscia facta mali. 
Me, quem tu laudas, eadem fidissima nutrix, 
Dum cano, perfusis me prop? mersit aquis ! 
M. Porrige, care, manum—tibi erit mea filia—P. Nunquam ! 
Eschine !—M. Cras.—D. (capering) Quid, cras?—M. Nox tibi 
fausta!—D. Vale. (exit D.) 
M. (to Pam.) Adthalamum.—P, Genitor, nate miserere precantis ; 
Parce, precor, vetule, que—M. Miseranda, tace! 
P. Si tibi cara fui, miserz ne trade senecte 
Hanc inopem.—C. (llubbering) Soli non mihi culpa fuit ! 
P. Hec lacrymis evicta meis, te, care, fefellit ; 
M. (relenting) Ignosco, digno tu modd nube seni! 
(She attempts to speak, but he motions her off.) 
(To the audience) Filia parebit, care nutricis amore ; 
(Bows and takes off his cap.) 


, At friget—vobis detur amica quies !— (Curtain falls.) 
SCENE II.—(Music, &:c.—Demea kneeling to Pamphila.) 


P. Nunquam! si non me dilectijuses parentis 
Cogunt, cur jactas irrita verba, senex ? 
Desine, me (quod scis) me diligit Zschinus—illum 
Diligo.—D. (crying) Crudelis ! me quoque nonne potes 
Diligere ?—P.  Indignum !—~D. Domus ast mihi regia—servi 5 
At vix tres obolos iste misellus habet. 
Ancille tibi erunt, currus, vestesque-—Pam. Taceto ! 
‘ Non Arabum gazis dulcis ematur amor. 
D5: At-patris imperium.—P. Non, si vel Jupiter auctor 
Annuerit, tibisum sponsa futara, senex. 
Surge, et abi.—( He rises, and is about to sneak off,) 
(Enter Geta)—Get, Quidam veniens, te, Demea, poscit 
(Slaps him on the back) 


Ftinus.—( Enter Hegio) Salvus sis, venerande senex ! 
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Dons idabis.2 ppresem (D. aside. Ut metao) carissime; mecum— 
(Que mox hic aderit) per freta puppe tuli. 
(Pam. raises her eyes and hands,—Sostrata rushes in.) 
Di superi!—Sos. Conjux ubi Demea? Perfide, sic me 
Deseris ? uxorem sic, miserande, fugis ? 
Hoc erat, in Lemno quod me, perjure, relinquis ; 
Sic pactam servas, vir scelerate, fidem ? 
Deliciis urbis frueris, rebusque secundis, 
Dum paupertatis me mala seva premunt ? 
Infandum !—Pam. Tali dabitur tua nata marito, 
O genitor? ‘¢ digno tu modd nube seni !”” 
Peccavi, fateor, postponens omnia nummis, 
Crudelis luctis, heu! tibi causa fui! 
Egregium meritis juvenem depellere porta 
Tentavi, vano pondere — opum. 
Ignoscas—culpze jam sit mihi cura mederi. 
Jam revoco juvenem; jam tibi pello senem. 
Care pater, detur mihi conjux AEschinus ?—‘(he enters) M. Ilum 
Advenit optato.—(¢o #sc.) Da mihi, care, manum. 
(As he speaks, he joins their hands.—Exit Canthara.—Al the rest enter.) 


isc. Ut potero gratos verbis exponere sensus ? 
M. Hance cape; vos fido foedere jungat amor ! 
(Demea is sneaking off-—Canthara runs in with a blanket.) 
C. At non effugies, infandi criminis auctor ! 
Omznes, *t Ibit ab excusso missus ad astra sago !” 


(They seize and toss:him, &c. Huxza! &c, &e.) 


M. and Can. 
M. to P. 


P, 


Ealing, Midsummer, 1828. S.N.E, 


(See similar pieces by the same Author in vol. xev. ii. 168; xevi. ii, 62; xevii. ii, 71.) 
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SONNET 
On the retirement: of Two Noble Brothers, 
By Joun Taytor, Eso. 


STOWELL, rever'd on Oxford’s classic 

ground, [pride, 

Where learning train’d him with parental 
To every nobler quality allied, 

In various lore was skilful and profound ; 

At length, for pow’rs progressively renown’d, 
Summon’d in higher stations to’ preside, 
In conduct pure, in office dignified, 

He justice dealt impartially around. 

Epon and Stowe t, hail ye kindred Pair ! 
Together ye have trod the paths of fame, 

To ether both a Nation’s honours share, 

onours, for high desert, ye justly claim. 

Then since releas’d from toils of public care, 
May happiness fulfil your utmost aim. 


But let it it sooth thy hopeless-pain 
That Fame this pow’r will give, 
If thou, like her, must love in vain, 
Thy name, like hers, will live. 


——<— 
DISTINCTION AND LIFE, 
By Mr. Srtockpate Harpy. 


HAT is Distinction but a toy 
For ever tost by envious spleen, 
Alike unknown to peace and joy, 
And soon as if it ne’er.had been ?— 
The summit gain’d—a frightful waste 
Is all that meets the weaty eye, 
Nor can the bravest hief, at last, 
Behold the wreck without a sigh ! 
And ‘¢ what is Life ?”.—a ‘* hoisterous seay”’ 
Capricious as its varying wave, 





—o— ss ** Ocean” full of misery, 
: hich bears us to a ** ¢ommon grave’? 
To Miss ppg ee noe her Poems. Should stedfast Hope the prospect cheer, 


THY strain, Exiza, which relate 
Love’s sad distracting care, 
Portend that thine, like Sappho’s fate, 
Will end in dire despair. 


And point to realms of endless day, 

"Tis true indeed that Friendship here, 

Will sooth the dark and dreary way ! 
Leicester, 7th June, 1828. 


’ 























1823,) : 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON, &e, 
‘YWVHILE thro’ her palaces Chaldes sleeps. 
WwW Altundisturbed by sympathy and fear, 
Her weary vigil mournful Sion keeps ' 
In widowed solitude, and many a tear, 
Betokening loss of all she held most dear, 


Swells the wide torrent streams, that 
heedless flow 
Of Judah’s altered state, and fortune drear, 
While ever and anon th’ insulting foe 
Adds taunt to servitude, and mockery to woe. 


Wake Sion’s song, and give this stranger 
land 
To ring with harpings of a distant shore, 
Awake the magic of the minstrel’s hand 
To tell of joys the minstrel knaws no more, 
Say, is thy voice less tuneful than of yore, 
When myriads rais’d the loud enraptured song, 
And countless myriads echoed to the roar 
In rivalry its wildness to prolong, 
What time thy mystic rites inspired the mys- 
tic throng ? 


Or is there less of pleasure in thy strain ? 
Or teems thy history with a darker page ? 
Mayhap thy soul is musing to complain 
How the fell spoiler, with barbaric rage, 
Defiled that temple, which from age 
to age 
Basked in the sunshine of its fabled God, 
While hoary Senators and elders sage, 
Humbled beneath the scourgings of His rod, 
Confessed the idol name, aud trembled at 
His nod. 


Yet from this painful theme, this topic trite, 

Thy heart recoils, and sickens at the 

thought [v’rite, 

That, once yclep’d Heaven’s choicest fa- 

That boast of arrogance is brought to 

nought, {methought, 

And thou, the boaster, who erewhile, 

Display‘dst thy lordly sway o’er slavish lands, 

Hast seen thy short-liv’d span with mis’ry 

fraught, : [hands 

And fraught for ever—from these conquering 

Who shell release thy Host? say, who 
redeem thy bands? —,, 


Proud boast and vain! if such @od there be, 
He shows His justice in another way 
Than single.from the Earth one family 
With irrespective preference, and say 
* My Friends elect are these, my Foes are 
the [raise 
Whom 1 have chosen not’—What, could we 
Our cheerful voices to His majesty, 
Who, régardless of His creatures’ praise, 
Thoughts ‘ pious and perverse in equal 
balance weighs, 


Strike, strike the harp, and if barbaric taste 
Would wake the sad remembrance of thy 


care, 

Withhold thy choicest minstrelsy, nor waste 
Thy Sion’s.sweetness in our desert air, 
But paint some spot less lov'd, some 

region fair, : 
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Some Carmel’s scenery, some Siloe’s brook 
babbled ‘forth’ God's oracles, — 
declare” 
Some wild prophetie raving from that Book 
In whose porteatous page thy mystic sages 
look. 
Tell us of Sampson, and the syren voice 
That robb’d him of his might—or prythee 
sing [rejoice 
How Gaths’ fierce champion bad his hosts 
In bold defiance of the Shepherd King, 
Who, with the powerless aid of stone and 
sling, [boast; 
Was rumoured to have check'd Philistra’s 
Reveal the spot of Jordan’s secret spring, 
Or mark the bounds of that romantic coast, 
Where milkand honey flowed—where Joshua 
led his host. 


Alas ! thou’rt silent, and will not avail 
To sooth that mournful sullenness of 
mind ? 
Thy selfish grief and brooding sorrows fail 
a — the solace, which thou mightest 
. nd 
In those, of land diverse, yet same in kind; 
Cease then this idle humour to prolong, 
Take up the hallowed theme—thy harp 
unbind, 
To such estate far other thoughts belong— 
Awake then, Israel’s lyre! Sing, sing fair 
Sion’s song. 


How shall I sing ? How chant the Heavenly 
lay [known ? 
In climes where Judah’s God is all un- 
Nay, withered be the hand that would assay 
To kiudle joy from sorrows all our own, 
And make your festive song our pensive 
moan— 

Mine be the task in future, and for ever, 
To muse in solitude o'er pleasure flown, 
And, tho’ from Sion I am doomed to sever, 
Shall -Sion’s loss become my song? No, 

never, never ! 


Salem, thrice hallowed name, should ill- 
timed mirth [brain | 
E’er rase thee from the Volume of my 
Or tempt me, too forgetful of my birth, 
As I have loved thee, e’er to love again— 
May speedy retribution, fearful pain, 
Disturb that solace which alone I feel 
In singing Sion’s melancholy strain, 
What time, distracted by my frantic zeal, 
I gave those sorrows vent I cannot all conceal, 


Oh for a spark of that prophetic fire 

Which warms the holy Seer,* and bids 
him string 

With bolder energy his Heaven-taught lyre 
To themes of future majesty, and sing 
Of that fair edifice, which Israe]’s. King, 

Far famed for wisdom, and no less for might, 
Rear’d to the Lord—a votive offering, 





* Daniell, who attended the Jews in their 
Captivity. 
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And, on Im turor 
Points how the brightest déye/emer 
darkest night. 
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Be fiom 


(June, 
Gio them, O God of any ! and prove 
e 


t hourly guardian in the paths of love, 
Teach them that human life is but a wave 


While thus entranced, I take my stand That bears them onward to the waiting 


sublime 
On some ideal eminence, and view, 
Tho’ sad the interval—a glorious time 
When Heaven its hidden councils will 
urshe, 
And close our toilsome destiny—’tis true 
I shall not hail the anticipated hour, [few, 
When Israel’s God redeems His chosen 
And Babylon’s exalted fortunes lour, 
Whilst woe on woe descends in one resistless 
shower. 


Proud foe, thy days are told !—th’ unerring 


Reveble the fearful verdict—Grace despis’d 
Returns to judgment, and insulted rage 
Shall take what thou so niggardly hast 
priz’d, guis’d— 
And show thee to thyself—too long dis- 
This is my triumph, and my eager thanks 
Rise to that God, who such a meed 
devis’d, 


While ransomed Israel, thro’ all her ranks, 


Smiles in her widowhood, and hugs the chain 
she clanks. 


The time is near that some unheard-of foe 
Intrude on thy ill-fated wassailry, 

And teach proud Edom’s sons in fear to bow 
Beneath the terrors of His majesty, [eye, 
Who views their doings with a vengeful 

Nor tenders grace for ever.—Blest, thrice 

blest, 
His instruments of wrath, to raise on high 

Her infants fondling ontheir mother’s breast, 


And mar their tender frames,— unp , 


uncarest. 
H. D.R. 





—o— 
ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 
By W: Herste. 
THOU, the fountain of Eternal Light ! 
Sovereign of realms for ever fair and 
bright! 
Almighty Ruler of the Heavens and Earth, 
At whose command all nature sprang tobirth! 
O teach my spirit—teach me how to prove 
Most worthy of Thy blessings and Thy love ! 
Inspire my soul with energy and pow’rs, 
Through all the changes of my earthly hours, 
To rise above the world and all its cares— 
Its faithless smiles, its vanities and snares; 
With thankfulness and joy, for mercies giv’n, 
Making my path ‘through life the path to 
Heav'n 


God of Omnipotence! whose boundless sway 

The sun; the moon, the winds and waves, 
obey— 

For whom the stars illume the brow of night, 


And morning smiles in golden beams of light, , 


O may Thy goodness and Thy truth impart 
Sweat peace to those who live within my 
heart ! 


rave,— 
That worldly joys are faithless as the sea— 
That purity proceeds alone from Thee ; 
Instruct them so to live, aiid so todie, 
That they may seek all blessings from on 
high— 

Let sacred love their latest thoughts employ, 
And lead their spirits to eternal joy ! 





PEACE. 
BY THE SAME. 


AH ! what is Peace ?—A treasure 
By mortals hardly known : 
"Tis like illusive pleasure— 
We look—and it has flown! 
A distant ray, pursued in vain— 
A meteor passing o’er the brain! 
Where vice may live and flourish, 
And smile but to destroy, 
O who can hope to nourish 
The sweet repose of joy ? 
Amid a scene of haurly. care, 
Can mental peace be ever there? 


The heart that feels for others 
In vain for peace may seek ; 
For all mankind are brothers; 
And all:ere frail and weak : 
Nature as one has form’d ws all 
Fate turns the scale, and soi’ must fall! 
Of every changing season 
The fruit is mental strife, 
And who can hope, with reason, 
For peace in Human Life ? 
This isa lesson from our birth— 
True peace is never found on earth ! 


20th May, 1828. W. Hersee. 


x 


HYMN, 
Written during a plentiful harvest, 


ALMIGHTY Father ! Lord-of all ! 
Thy beunties flow around; 

With thy rich blessing,:\Omy God ! 

The circling year.is.crown’d, 
The fields produce their goldeit store 

At thy supreme command; °°” 
With fruits-thd Jaden branches bend," 

Throughout-s smiling tandt?'? "°’ 
Shall mas; régurdless df thy care, 
 Look'round'with vacant gaze 5°. 
Shall he of gratitude devoid ay 

Forget to sing thy praise ? 
No !—Albion’s sons with joint accord, 

Shall own thy gracious love;;:0ne !sn0° 
And for thy goodness here. below 

Exalt thy Name above, oz 
E, T: Piterit. 
Exeter, Aug. 6th, 1827. - 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 
o- 4 j , f 
PROGEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovst or Commons, May 20. 

Mr. P. Thompson, moved for leave to bring 
in’ a Bill to amend the Usury Laws, and 
to remove the penalties on usurious con- 
tracts, but to allow the legal standard of 
interest.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
allowed that the serious evils of the laws, as 
they at present stood, called for amendment. 
After some discussion, leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. 

The House went into » Committee on the 
Corn Laws, when the various clauses were 
agreed to, after some opposition. 





May 22. Lord Nugent moved for leave 
» to bring in a Bill to give all cities, boroughs, 
and cinque ports, ‘a registry of the names 
and descriptions of persons entitled to vote 
for members of parliament. "The outline of 
the Bill was, that a re¢istrar should be ap- 
ointed in each tity or’ borough, and that 
. should be compelled to hold a court four 
times a year, for the purpose of entering 
voters properly qualified; that a severe fine 
should be imposed for.any false entry, or for 
fraudulently erasing or inserting - names ; 
that a certificate .of registration should be 
given to each voter upon the payment of a 
small fee, which certificate should be held 
of equal value with the register as evidence 
of qualification. He intended to propose 
that no person should be entitled to vote 
until he had been registered twelve months, 
unless the right was obtained by the pur- 
chase of property. If the Bill were allowed 
to pass, he believed it would operate as a 
check to the perjury, the confusion, and 
the excess of every kind which now pre- 
\ vailed at elections—Leave given. 

Mr. Peel obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
for the abolition of Cuurcu Briers. He 
sp to abolish the system altogether; 

ut in order to-admit of voluntary contribu- 
tion for enlarging and repairing churches, 
he would authorise the payments to he made 
to the Society for enlarging churches, and 
the distribution to be made by ther. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman also. moved for leave 
to bring in a Rill for the Improvement. of 
County Courts; by enlarging the amount to 
be recovered in ahh from 2/, to 101., and 
giving power to attach the goods of the 
debtor, not only in the county where the 
cause is tried, but in any part of Enzland. 
No personal arrest is to be allowed. Mazgis- 
trates are to be empowered by it to divide 
large counties into distriets, and the times 


when courts are periodically to be held are 
fixed in it. 


May 23. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved the third reading of the Corn 
Bitu.—Mr. Western wished, before the Bill 
was passed into a law, to express his dis- 
approbation of it. He thought the agri- 
culturists of England were not sufficientl 
recovered from embarrassments under which 
they had laboured, to encounter any great 
importation of foreign corn, and as a record 
of his opinions, he moved a series of reso- 
lutions, expressive of his opinions. After 
some discussion, Mr. Western’s resolutions 
were negatived, and the Bill was read the 
third time and passed. 

Both Houses adjourned to the 30th of May, 





May 30, On Mr. Planta moving for a 
new writ for Perthshire, in the room of. Sir 
G. Murray, who had accepted the office of 
one of the Principal Secretaries of State,— 
Mr. Hume said, that the appointment of a 
military man te be the Colonial Secretary, 
was nothing less than introducing a Military 
Government, which was inconsistent with 
the principles of the Constitution.—Sir G. 
Warrender said, he had heard of the recent 
changes with regret and dismay; and he 
was sure that the country had partaken of 
like feelings. —Sir .4. Hope bore the most 
unqualified testimony to the talents and 
experience of SirG. Murray.—Mr. Holbhouse 
hoped, that at least some administration 
would be formed that had a permanent cha- 
racter ; these constant changes filled the 
country with alarm. 


June 2. On Mr. Tennyson moving the 
order of the day for the further consider- 
ation of the East Retford Disfranchisement 
Bill, the Hon, Gent, called on Mr. Huskis- 
son to explain to the House the motives 
which induced him to resign office in the 
Cabinet—The Right Hon. Gent then rose, 
and after a long prefatory explanation of the 
reason which led him to vote in opposition 
to Mr. Peel, for transferring the elective 
franchise of East Retford to Birmingham, 
he said he was fearful that such vote might 
be misconstrued by the Noble Duke at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
and on going home after the particular 
debate, having been for 15 or 16 hours 
of the same day engaged in heavy business 
(either in Downing-street or in that House, ) 
he wrote the following note to the Duke of 
Wellington, which formed the ground-work 
of future proceedings:— 








” 52 
al £* ‘Downing streetyTuesilay morning , 
‘ f ‘Qa. mv May 20. 


My on baton wr vote a 
in’ regard t6 my own eonststency and- per- 
deal dbitfector? 1 have found myself from 
the course ‘of this’ evening’s debate, com- 

Hed to give on the East Retford question, 
7 eve it to you, asthe head of the Admi- 
istration, and to Mr. Peel, as the leader of 
the House of Commons, to lose no time in 
affording you ‘an oppottunity of placing my 
Office in other hands, as.the only means in 
thy power of preventing the injury to the 
King’s service which may ensue from the 
appearance of disunion in His Majesty’s 
councils, however unfounded in reality, or 
however unimportant in itself the question 
which has given rise to that appeatance. 
Regtetting the necessity of troubling you 
with this communication, believe me, my 
dear Duke, ever traly yours, 

(Signed) W. Huskxisson. 


This Letter the Right Hon. Gentleman 
said he had sent in a cabinet box, and 
marked it ‘ private and confidential ;” but 
he did not mean it to be taken as a resig- 
nation, ‘‘ or to express any intentions of 
his own, but to relieve his Grace from any 
delicacy which he might feel towards him 
if he should think that the interests of his 
Majesty’s service would be prejudiced by 
his remaining in office, after giving a vote, 
in respect to which, from the tutn which 
the latter part of the debate had taken, a 
sense of personal honour had left him no 
alternative.” The Duke, however, econ- 
sidered it as a positive resignation, and not 
leaving him ‘‘ any option, excepting that of 
submitting himself and his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the necessity of soliciting him 
(Mr. H.) to remain in his office, or of in- 
curring the loss of his valuable assistance to 
his Majesty’s service. However sensible 
(adds the Duke) I may be of this loss, I am 
convinced that in these times any loss is 
better than that of character, which is the 
foundation of public confidence.” Mr, H. 
then said a further correspondence ensued, 
but he failed in altering the Duke’s opinion, 
that the resignation was his own act, The 
Right Hon. Gent. observed, that when he 
looked to the transactions of the last two 
months, and the incidents which had taken 
place, it seemed that it. was necessary to 
mark a victim. Mr, H. then referrred to 
the late Pitt anniversary dinner, where he 
said the venerable buffoon. pronounced a 

libel on the greatest genius of the time 
(Mr. Canning) who had promoted the cause 
of ciyil and religious liberty, in which Ive- 
land was especially included; but, notwith- 
standing all this opposition, he thought the 
triumph of that (the Tory) party was not 
near. .He could. not believe—he,could not 
think that the Right Hon. Gent, (My. Peel) 
had abandoned the. principles in which he 
(Mr. Huskisson) had supported him, or 
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« Miew with regret-the progvess..of civil. and 
religious liberty, .at a.time,too,: when, the 
«people held. the same opinions, |,.Fer him- 
self she-should sey,-.that-he always, was a 
vateady. friend »to. the. institutions, of the 

country,.and. he! should: always: remain so. 

Those institutions were’ old and capable, of 

improvement, but. any improvement should 

be introduced in a cautious.and proper man- 
ner, In all that he had done,..he trusted 
that his character remained unimpaired in 
the country over whose interests he should 
continue to watch with the. greatest anxiety, 

Mr. Peel rose to vindicate his Noble friend 
at the head of the Government. He con- 
tended that the Noble Duke could only 
eonceive the first letter as a tender of resig- 
nation of office, and that subsequent.expla- 
nations were useless. He denied that there 
were any aristocratic influevee. which dic- 
tated to the. servants of the Crown, and if. he 
believed that Mr. Huskisson had been un- 
justly treated, he (Mr. P.) would cease.to 
form part of the Administration, With 
respect to a change in the domestic and — 
foreign policy of the Government, none was 
mtended. He would repeat what he took 
occasion to declare in an early part -of the 
session, that he thought the affairs of this 
country were not to be conducted upon any 
extreme principles of government, either 
one way or the other; and that, let them 
call it what they pleased, that was the: wisest 
policy which looked to the reconciliation of 
conflicting interests, and the general advance- 
ment of all. 

Lord Palmerston defended the vote-he. had 
go conjointly with his Right Hon, friend 

r. Huskisson, on the East Retford. Dis- 
franchisement Bill; and said, that in regard 
to the letter first written by Mr. H. to the 
noble Duke, it must be admitted. there had 
been an extraordinary degree of alacrity 
shewn in submitting it to his Majesty, with- 
out taking any step to ascertain what was the 
view with which it was written. (Cheers)— 

The noble Lord then said, there arose the , 

question for his own consideration, as to 

what course he himself should take: his 
main reason, he said, for joining. the Go- 
vernment formed by the noble Duke, had 
been the confidence he felt in his Right 
Hon. fsiend’s being a mémber-of it. He 
had very strong feelings relative to those 
general principles, of which his Right Hon. 
friend bad heen the powerfulladwacate. He 
could not therefore reconcile his, mind. to 
remain a patt-of the Government after his 
Right Hon, friend had been: removed frem 
it in the manner he had been. «{ Hear.) 
The House having -resolved itself into a 

Committee on the East: Retford .Disfran- 

chisement Bill, Mr... oliserved.chat he 

disappreved of the principles’ of | erecting 
hundreds into little counties, and so-ereating 

a mew species of representation hitherto un- 

known to the constitution.» If they tras- 

ferred the franchise of the borough to Bas- 
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gethiw, they-would be thereby making-the 
Tatter: ‘plece a‘ county ‘in itself; he moved 
@n améndment accordingly, which was ne- 
atived; on a division, by 258 agaitist 152. 
hé-clatise for transferring the elective fran- 
/ehise tothe hundred of Bassetlaw, was then 


agreed to.’ 

Funé By The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved for leave ‘to bring in a bill tu restrain 
the*negociating in England of Promissory 
Nores, and Briis‘or Excuance under the 
value of. 2¢s. issued in Scotland or Ireland.— 
Sir J. Graham opposed the motion, and 
after entering at some length into the cur- 
rency of the country, he concluded with 
moving, that a Select Committee be ap- 

vinted to inquire into the circulation of 
Pationy Notes below the value of five 
pounds, and to report their observations and 
opinions to the House with reference to the 
same, and also to consider and report with 
reference to the expediency of effecting any 
alteration in the laws affecting them. After 
some discussion, the question was postponed. 

 Q 
House or Lorps, June 5. 

On the Earl of Roseberry moving the 
second reading of the Scotcu SetrLeMENT 
Bit, Lord Meivilie declared himself de- 
cidedly opposed to it, as there was neither 
justice nor reason why an Irishman should 
be excladed from settling in Scotland in the 
same way'as an Englishman or a Scotchman. 
It was subversive of the union of the three 
countries.—The Earl of Limerick warmly 
opposed the Bill. After some. desultory 
conversation, it was agreed to take the de- 
bate on'the Committee. The Bill was ac- 
cordingly read a second time pro forma, and 
the commitment ordered for June 11. 

In reply to some observations on the late 
ministerial changes by Lord King, the Earl 
of Eldon denied that he had ever interfered 
in those changes any more than his Lordship. 





Ta the House or Commons, the same 
fay, the debate on the Scotcu Smart 
Norges Restriction Bitt, which was 
brought forward on the 8d inst. was re- 
sumed.—Mr. Davenport contended for the 
utility of small notes. He said, that by the 
Bilt of 1819, Mr. Peel had inflicted more 
mischief on the country than any ten Mi- 
nisters that iad gone before him.—Mr. Peel 
denied that the industry of the country had 
been ‘paralysed by the withdrawal of small 
notes: None had been issued since Jauu- 
ary 1826, yet had any diminution ensued 
in the:revenue? He would consent to no 
Proposition for lowering the standard. The 
wnischief would be incalculable, now that it 

ad beem settled so many years. In justice 
to the English banker, the House was bound 
to-prevent the circulation of Scotch notes 
in this country.) The country was now io 
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sight~of the ‘goal, whieh, in\1826, it wag 
anxious! tonreach. A little firmness, and 
another spring, would bring it theres, The 
public faith was pledged that small notes 
should cease to circulate next year in Eng- 
land. The commercial interests would be 
benefited by the settlement of the currency, 
and pe confidence and security inspited 
into all classes of the community.—Mr. 
Denison hoped most sincerely that the Go- 
vernment would persevere in their course.— 
The debate was procrastinated till 3 o’clock 
in the morning ; when the House divided : 
for Sir James Graham’s amendment 45 ; 
against it 154—majority 109. The ori- 
ginal motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was then put, and carried. 

June6. The Criminat Cope Amenp- 
MENT Bitt was read the third time, and 
agreed to. 


—o@-— 


House or Lorps, June 9. 


The order of the day being read for taking 
into consideration the messaze from the 
Commons, requesting their Lordships’ con- 
currence iv a resolution to consider the laws 
affecting Roman Catholics in Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Marquis of Lansdowne rose, 
and said; in bringing forward the present ~ 
question, he was discharging a duty not to 
the Roman Catholics of freland, not to the 
Roman Catholics of England, but to the 
whole country, Protestant as well as Catho- 
lic. The measure which he now proposed 
had been recommended by the most splendid 
efforts, and by the dying breath of the 
greatest statesmen, when looking forward to 
the future destinies of their country. It 
was not, therefore, a new question, but it 
was now introduced to their Lordships in 
circumstances which were new. It now 
came before their Lordships for the third 
time, and with the express recommendation 
of the Commons of England. He knew of 
no country in which similar disqualifications 
to those affecting the Roman Catholics of 
this empire were in existence. He spoke 
at great length upon the situation of the 
Catholics in the United States of America, 
in Russia, in Poland, in Prussia, in Saxony, 
under a Catholic sovereign, and in Holland, 
under a Protestant sovereign. He could 
not close without mentioning the kingdom 
of Hanover, also Austria, Bavaria, and 
France. In all those countries, Protestants 
and Catholics, Romans and Greeks, held 
office together without injury, danger, or 
discord. The same principles of religious 
liberty predominated in them all, and their 
state was only, on that account, the more 
peaceful and secure. He trusted there was 
nothing in the Church of England calculated 
to render it unsafe, in cireumstances not 
only compatible with, but conducive to, the 
security of other national churches. After 
several other observations, the noble Mar 
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quis: called ‘wpun, them, not. only. with his 
own voice, but-in the name. of the Commons 
of Great'Britais, to adopt, by their, vote, of 
that night, the resolition of the Commons. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury opposed 
the resolution, convinced that the present 
spitit and disposition of the Catholics left 
no hope of any conciliatory adjustment. 
Every Government, like every individual, 
possessed the right of self-defence, and was 
justified by that right in excluding from 
office, whether executive or legislative, all 
who held opinions. dangerous to the State, 
without due and sufficient securities ; and 
those securities the Roman Catholics, 
openly throwing off the mask, now posi- 
tively refused to give. 

ie Archbishop of Tuam observed, they 
no longer approached the Legislature in the 
becoming character of suppliants, but as 
claimants—boldly demanding the unqualified 
surrender of all the safeguards of the Church 
and Constitution, without deigning to offer 
any securities to replace them, with a view 
to reconcile and propitiate the Protestants 
of the empire, or even consenting to have 
the violent and pernicious decrees of the 
Roman Catholic Church removed or ex- 
punged. His Grace entered very elabo- 
rately into the religious part of the question, 
and quoted various passages from Scripture 
in refutation of Catholic tenets. 

The Earl of Winchelsea said, it was in 
vain to suppose that the Roman Catholic 
religion was any other than it always had 
been; and unless those who maintained 
that it was, were prepared to shew that its 
intolerance and superstition were removed, 
their arg. sents were of no avail. With 
respect to the privileges granted to the 
Roman Catholics in many Protestant coun- 
tries on the Continent, that argument would 
have considerable weight with him, if it 
could be shewn that any one of those coun- 
tries had preserved praetical freedom and 
an upright and impartial administration of 
justice to the same extent which this coun- 
try had done, and for any thing like the 
same period. (Hear.) But no such Protestant 
country could be found. He should oppose 
the present motion, from a conviction, that 
if adopted, it would lead to the subversion 
of that’constitution under which the country 
had ‘arrived at unequalled prosperity, and 
@njoyed unequalled liberty. Fear.) 

Ear! ‘Bathurst said, his objection to the 
motion was, that he did not see any prospect 
of its being carried into effect. It was use- 
less to talk of securities, unless they were 

“actually given; and he, for one, saw that 
there was no intention on the part ofthe 
Catholics to grant any, When the people 
of England were desired to take a lesson 
from foreign countries, it should be réecol- 
lected, that they were Catholics who pre- 
vented this country from following~ the 
example of what was culled toleration. He 
Was us anxious as any one.of thei a.ordships 
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‘could be, that this question shold beset 


at rest; but of that he had'nd Hopes, ‘atti? 
he perceived an altered disposition Gh the 
part. of the Catholics. Bb weak wit we 

The Earl of Darnléy' said, the best’ se- 
curity, in his opinion, was to be fourtd in 
the passing of the measure. ‘Thosa who 
required securities, ought to proposé™them. 
He believed the Roman Catholics wéild not 
be disinclined to give any sécurities ‘not 
inconsistent with their religious feith.® In 
justice to Ireland, he hoped that his ‘Ti *ble 
friend (the Duke of Wellington) woulc . ve 
his support to the motion. 

Lord Manners complained of the ten per 
of the Erish Roman Catholic Association, 
and the tendency of their speeches, to in- 
flame and exasperate the public mind. It was 
impossible to graut the Roman Catholics 
the concessions they sought, and afford any 
protection to the Established Refurmed 
Church of Ireland, in the present temper of 
the Irish nation. 

Lord Guildford said, their Lordships 
should be very cautious how they conferred 
on Roman Catholics the power they sought 
for, unless they coukd obtain sufficient. se- 
curity against the abuse of it. Experience 
proved that there coul? be no secufity for 
a Protestant State, und - he demination of 
a Roman Catholic. 

The. Bishop of Durham opposed the 
motion, on the ground that the Catholics 
could give no satisfactory security, while 
they admitted the spiritual supremacy of the 


ope. 

Lord Goderich said, that the decision of 
the present question did not depend on the 
fact of whether the Roman Catholics were 
right or wrong in their religion (hear), but 
whether there was any toch connexion be- 
tween their erroneous principles of religion 
and political condition, and the safety of the 
state, as could justify the principle of main- 
taining restrictions, whick all admitted to 
be only justifiable by necessity; and, he 
thought, now that the power of the Pope 
was reduced, that that necessity no longer 
existed. ; 

The Duke of Gloucester said, if after the 
long attention he had paid to the ‘question, 
he could bring his mind to think the Con- 
stitution which secured the Royal Family 
on the Throne would be injured by granting 
the claims of the Roman Catholics, nothing 
on earth should make him vote for the re- 
peal of the restrictive laws; but he “gould 
see no danger in granting those claims; on 
the contrary, he thought the prospetity of 
His, Majesty’s empire depended onthe re- 
peal of the Catholic disabilities. 

The, Duke of Cumberland, after  thé*ex- 
perience of thirty years, during which’ the 
Catholic Question had been agitated, ‘was 
convinced that he could not consent to the 
proposition of that night. His Royal High- 
ness was sure the question, ?f carried, would 
lead to great dissension and dissatisfaction 
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pout of, that House, The question recently 


garvied bad oceasioyed 9 tremendous feeling 


,im the country, and be was desirous of avold- 
ing further disturbance of the public ‘mind. 
Aig. Royal, Highness opposed the motion. 
He anight be called a bigot, but ‘a sense of 
,duty, compelled him to give the proposition 
a negative. 

on Whe Bishops of Lincola and Llandaff, and 
ord Dartmouth opposed the motion, which 
was supported by Lord Carnarvon.—Lord 
|Hollaud moved that the debate be adjourned 
notil the next evening, which was agreed to. 





June io. The debate on the Roman 
Catuoric Question was resumed. The 
gleims of the Catholics were oppused by 
«Lord Colchester,, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Eldon, 
the, Duke of Wellington, and others, on the 
groond that the religion of that body was 
dizectly opposed to the Protestant Church 
Establishment, —was unchangeable, —de- 


; P &G 

lighted in persecution, and eansequently it 

hatatigaervaren! satadvintboden- 
Cessidis’ they prayed > fors+On -the~ other 
handy the Marg, of Bute, Lord Melrose, and 
‘several other Noble ‘Liords, supported these 
claims, and contended that'the danger which 
was apprehendéd was ‘ideal,The Duke of 
Sussex contetided that he, as part of the 
Royal Family, considered the Catholics en- 
titled to the privileges af the Constitution 
in common with their fellow subjects.. Lord 
Plunkett said, that the peace of Ireland 
could be alorie secured by the question 
being settled, and, in ‘faet, by admitting 
them to a participation of the privileges 
enjoyed by their Protestant brethren-— 
After a considerable discussion, their. Lord- 
ships, at two o’clock in the morning, divided, 
and the motion of the Marquis of: Lans- 
downe was lost by a majority wf 45. The 
numbers being —for the motion, iseluding 
proxies, 137.—Against it, including proxies, 
182, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


Ta the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
14th inst. M. Labbey de Pompierres brought 
forward a motion, accusing the late Minis- 
ters of France of Treason in various shapes. 
The debate was of a most tumultuous de- 
scription 3; and, after a question of formality 
hed been got rid of, and the sitting of the 
Chamber resumed, M. Labhey de Pom- 
pierres again mounted the tribune, amidst 
the most profound silence, and moved the 
following resolution :—'That the Chamber of 
Deputies do accuse the Members of the last 
Ministry of high treason, extortion, and 
fraud.. After some agitation, it was an- 
nounced by the President that the Chamber 
had agreed to take the prop. sition into con- 
sideration; and & commission was to be 
appointed to examine the charges and make 
a report to the Chamber upon the subject. 
The Members then retired, evidently in the 
utmost state of irtitation. 

A spirit of liberality appears to infloence 
the French executive, as well as the legis- 
lativé body. The Secondary Ecclesiastical 
Schools, which ate —— by fandtiéal per- 
sons belonging to 4 teligious cotigregatior 
pot legally established if Prince, aré to be 
purified by Royal Ordinance. From the 
ist of Oct. next, ** no persons are to remain 
charged either with the direction, or with 
the office of teaching in any of the houses 
of education deperiding on the University, 
or in one of the secondary Ecclesiastical 
Schools, unless he has affirmed in writing 
thet he does not belong to any religious 
congregation not legally established in 

tance.—It appears that every Bishop by 
Taw is allowed to found a séminary, but it 


1, aust, be exelusively forthe education of the 


—_ intended for the church. The bishops 
had observed this rule themselves, but had 
waved it in favour of the jesnits, whom they 
allowed to form ‘establishments open to. all 
classes ; and as this permission gave them a 
number of pupils among the wealthy and 
noble, it enabled them to support their 
establishments in splendour by the sums 
they received for board, as their vows pre- 
vent them from taking money for education. 
These new regulations, or rather the en- 
forcement of old ones, by preventing their 
taking lay pupils, will be highly injurious 
to their order. 


PORTUGAL. 


In consequence of the outrageous conduct 
of Don Miguel, # counter-revolution has 
taken place. The officers commanding iri 
Oporto and the neighbouring districts as- 
sembled in their barracks, on the 17th May 
and, after a solenin debute upon the state of 
the country, drew up & declaration of fidelity 
to the legitimate Sovereign, Don Pedro, 
and came to a determination to résist the 
designs of the faction which was rapidly 
éffecting the ruin of the country at home, 
and disgtacing her abroad.—The regiments 
which thus declared their attachment to 
Don Pedro, were five in number, at Oporto. 
Three others in Tras os Montes were ready 
to co-operate with them. The regiments 
in the province of Minho, animated with 
the same loyalty, were marching to join 
them. Having aseertained the seutiments 
of the troops, the officers appointed 
Regency, at Oporto, to act in the name of 
Don Pedro. e declaration of their senti- 
ments wai followed up by 9, spirited, pro- 
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-clamation, against Don- Miguel}, whom fit 
describes.as a shame to, Princes, and a'dis- 
grace, to, Portugal ‘without. talent. or 


deceney—-devoid:.of  honour-and. virtue—' 


ctuel, by nature-—false,. hypocritical, and 
dissembling.”’—~Ail. the Monarchs of Europe 
reprove. and cetest the criminal proceedings 
of a monster, who so basely deceived them; 
all detest and despise him, and they also 
know that now the forbearance of the Por- 
tuguese must have an end. Already their 
Ministers in Lisbon have cut off all com- 
munication with that rebellious and usurp- 
ing Prince, and, in a few days, they will 
withdraw from a Court where crimes, im- 
pudence, irreligion, fanaticism, confusion, 
and disorder alone prevail. 

The patriotic determination of the troops 
of Oporto and the neighbouring districts 
spread quickly to the capital, and diffused 
the utmost. consternation and. dismay 
through the Usurper’s palace, The vivas 
of the rabble were at once converted into 
curses—the troops and the people rejoiced 
at the prospect of a more legitimate Go- 
vernment. It appears, that down to the 
moment of the explosion at Opurto, Don 
Miguel had been prosecuting his treasonable 
designs with the stupidest confidence and 
security. He received a deputation from 
Evora, when a reverend professor of Coim- 
bra informed him of his having been pro- 
claimed absolute King, and Miguel listened 
with the utmost graciousness te the harangue, 
replying, that ‘* he was very happy to re- 
ceivé such a document from their hands.”’ 

It seems that Don Miguel was advised 
to put himself at the head of the garrison 
at Lisbon, and march against Oporto, but 
he found it unsafe. Probably he had not 
courage enough to follow this advice, and, 
in consequence, no troops marched from 
Lisbon. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

In our last we mentioned the passage of 
the Pruth and the occupation of the Princi- 
pality by the Russian troops. The Grand 

uke Michael arrived in the vicinity of 
Ibrail on the 17th of May. The place was 
closely invested by Count Wittgenstein. 
The Turkish Governor being summoned to 
surrender the place, replied that he did not 
know that the Sultan his master was at war 
with Russia, and he could not without his 
qrders give up the place. Every preparation 
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was immediately made to obtain ‘possession 
of that ‘important fortress,-and to.render the 
navigation of the Danube: free from | Ismail 
to Olténitza, where a bridge is to be:erected. 
The bombardment of ‘the fortress of: Lbrait 
was to commence on, tle 18th. The-num- 
ber of Russian troops at present in Wallachia 
amounts to 50,000 men, of whom 6,000 
have remained at Bucharest, the ‘others 
have proceeded to Guergevo and Oltenitza, 
and to Little Wallachia. ‘The chief-com- 
mand of this corps is confined to General 
Roth, who is collecting. all-the -materials 
necessary for throwing a bridge over the 
river at Oltenitza. 

On the 17th of May the Russian declara- 
tion of war was read in the mosques of the 
capital. The Sultan had despatched orders 
to the different governors to ¢all out. con- 
tingents from the population of their respec- 
tive provinces—to the amount, in all; of 
one million of fighting men; and it: was 
expected, that when. intelligence «of: the 
Turkish territory was known, a levy en masse 
of all the Mahometan population able to 
bear arms would be ordered. The war is 
declared to be *¢ for the preservation of the 
religion of Mahomet,” and the faithful are 
forbidden to give or receive quarter. - The 
greater part of the troops in the: capital 
were ordered to march on Adrianople. The 
Sultan has thrown off the Turkish costume, 
appears at all reviews in the European dress, 
and gives and receives fétes—occurrences en- 
tirely without precedent at Constantinople. 
The letter states that he frequently goes to | 
the capital and the camps incognito, aud 
shews with his activity a cool and collected 
mind upon all occasions. 


GREECE. 


From the latest intelligence it appears that 
Navaria, Modon, and Alexandria, are under 
blockade, by the English and French ships. 
The Russian squadron, which was expected 
to be reinforced by six sail of the line from 
the Black Sea, had proceeded to the Archi- 

elago. The Ocean, bearing the flag, of 
Vice Adm. Sir E, Codrington, with the 
Etna and Infernal bombs, were lying at 
Malta. The French Admiral de Rigny was 
at Smyrpa. The Isis, with the pendant of 
Sir Thomas Staines, was still at Carabusa, 
following up, with great activity, destruc: 
tion to piracy in that quarter. 


Te 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENEES. 


IRELAND. 

June 14.—The first meeting of! the Ca- 
tholic Association, since the rejection of 
their claims in the House ‘of Lords, took 
place in Dublin. The proceedings were of 
@ most violent description, and the speeches 
there delivered afford a fair specimen of 
the -virulent feelings usually displayed.— 





Mr. Coppinger informed the meeting «that 
the Catholic’ rent was. established id Phile- 
delphia; that a meeting of thie friends of 
civil and religious lil-erty-took place inthat 
city, at which an address to» the Catholics 
of Ireland was adopted, and,which was on 
its passage across the Atlantic. Mr. O’Con- 
nell ‘said—** This proposition (Lord Lans- 
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downe’s-mation):60 just, so important, and: 
sa@,iexpedient, | was. opposed. and: refused. 

Wellingtow ted thevany Eldon brought-up 

the rear,-ant! the pious Archbishop of Tuam 

presched a sermou in the centre. (Laugh- 

ter)—Thie Archbishop: pockets 25,0004. 

a-year frothathe Catholics. Yet this swad- 
dling bishop. pults out the Bible in the 

House of Lords, and says that all who differ 
from him ‘in religion shall be damned ! 

Eldon, too; took! his stand against us. He 
is. the-very spirit of Toryism personified. 
He is theconstant advocate of every thing 
illiberal, mischievous, and intolerant, and 
the .perpetual opponent of every improve- 
ment. There was another Ex-Chancellor 
opposed to us—a wasp on two legs—Lord 
Manners, who, for twenty years, occupied 
the Chancery Bench in Lreland, and pocketed 
200,000/. of our money.” Mr. O'Connell 
vehemently denounced those who talked of 
securities, and professed himself unable to 
understand what security, except their oath, 
the Catholics could give. Never should they 
have the least dominion over their Church 
and their bishops: and if the English Ca- 
tholics attempted to come into any terms, 
the Irish:would thunder the. resolutions of 
the! simultaneous. meetings against them. 
In:conelusion, Mr. O'Connell said, *¢ What 
then iare weto.do? . Agitate. the country 
from north to south.» Revive the old Asso- 
ciation: have aggregate meetings, county 
meetings, provincial meetings, separate meet- 
ings, and, above all,.simulteneous meetings. 
( Cheers.) 

Avcase’was lately argued in the Exchequer 
Cuurt, Dublin, which pourtrays the wretched 
bigotry of the votaries of popery. in Ireland, 
and the means pursued by the priesthood to 
amass wealth. A residuary legatee contest- 
ed a bequest of 4,000/. left by an. old lady 
to a priest.to say masses for her, in order to 
rescue ‘her poor miserable soul” from. the 
‘torments of purgatory.. Mr..Cooper (coun- 
sel for the legatee) contended that this was 
an, enormous sum .to have appropriated to 
such a purpose. The poor old woman must 
have been priest-ridden when she made such 
a bequest. In such a case it was competent 
to the court to apportion some reasonable 
sum; but 4,000/. was beyond all reason.— 
The Chief Baron: ‘*How much do you 
think:would bring. her out.of purgatory, 
Mr. Cooper ?”—Mr, Cooper: ‘¢ I think 101. 
would be quite enough to relieve so olda 
woman, my lord.””—The court: ‘ We will 
refer it to the Master to determine how 
much he may think necessary for her relief 
in purgatory ; and on the report we will be 
better sable.to ascertain: what ought tobe 
done,”4How truly ridiculous is the papis- 
tical.doctrine of purgatory;when committed 
to the test of: common: sense ;. but Low.Ju- 
crative to: priesteraft. 


ag SCOTLAND. : 
A Bill has, been brought into the House 
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of? Lords; intitnled; “An. Act’ #6 alter and 
amend the Laws reélating*to’ thé Represeri- 
tation of the Scottish Peerage’; to enable 
Peers of Scétland; ‘1iot representative Peers, 
to sit in the ‘House of Commons : “and to 
declare the ‘eldest sons of Scottish Peers 
eligible in future to sit in the House of Com- 
mons for any County or Burgh in Scot- 
land, and to vote at any Election therein for 
a Representative in the Commons House of 
Parliament.” —After the preamble, it con- 
tains clauses for enacting—That the sixteen 
Peers who shall be elected for Scotland; at 
the next Assembly held for that purpose, 
shall be entitled to sit and vote for life.— 
That, in case any of the sixteen Peers be- 
come Peers of the Realm, the vacancy shall 
be declared by proclamation.—That, in case 
of the death of any of the sixteen Péers, 
the vacancy be forthwith filled up.—That 
Peers of Scotland have writ of summons.— 
That as much of recited Acts as are incon- 
sistent with the present he repealed. — That 
Peers of Scotland, not elected as Represen- 
tatives, or voting for such, may sit in the 
House of Commons; but during that time 
shall not be entitled to the privilege of 
Peerage.—That, upon the sttmmoning the 
next new Parliament, the eldest sons of 
Scotch Peers to be eligible as Commoners. 

June 15.—The church of Kirkaldy, in 
Scotland, was crowded to excess, in expec- 
tation that the Rev. Mr. Irving would 
officiate. The church, which was built in 
1807, was calculated to hold 1800; but 
on this occasion at least two thousand 
were present. Just before the usual timo 
for commencing service, a great part of the 
range of galleries at the west end fell with a 
tremendous crash, and indescribable confu- 
sion ensued. A rush was instantly made to 
the doors, and such was the calainitous re- 
sult, that, although most of the individuals 
in the gallery escaped with bruises, and only 
two of the crowd underneath were killed, 
twenty-five others were suffocated or tram- 
pled to death. One young lady, a stranger, 
after escaping, returned in search of her 
mother, and lost her own life. Oue man, 
in a paroxysm of terror, leaped from the 
gallery, sprung on his feet again after his 
descent, uttered a word or two, aud then 
expired. 


—_@— 
LONDON .AND ITS VICINITY. 


The following are the receipts of the 
undermentioned Religious and Benevolent 
Societies during the last year, to/March1828. 
British and Foreign Bible Society.. £78,943 
London Missiunary...... 0. .s...... 45,344 
Wesleyan Missionary............++... 48,235 
Charch:Missionary........e+0.00608 41,529 


Home Missiouary.......-..06. 5. 4,479 

. Society for promoting Christianity 
, amoung the Jews... . sssevessesee 12,727 
Hibernian Society... 02.0004 ss..00 5" 8,459 
- Religious ‘Tract Soviety.. 625.25... 3,520 
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ty School Uslote-« cranes pex,, 67043 
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Irish Society Fad wegen had 





Sunday Sbat acteeeenasee +4 eee 
Continental Society......-. sess 
British and Foreign Seamen and 
Soldiers’ Friend Society....... 1,937 
June 11.—A meeting of the Thames Tun- 
nel Company wes held at the City of London 
Tavern, for the purpose of receiving the 
report of the Directors, and that of Mr. 
Brunel, the engineer, upon the state of the 
works. -The report stated that the late 
irruption had been effectually overcome, and 
‘that the Tunnel had approached to within 
350 feet of low water mark on the north 
shore of the river, having been already com- 
pleted to the extent of 600 feet from the 
shaft on the south side of the river; that 
Mr. Brunel felt perfect confidence in being 
able to overcome every obstacle that might 
wppose itself to the progress of the 
work, and to complete the remaining part of 
the Tunnel in the same perfect aud substan- 
tial manner in which the 600 feet had Leen 
completed.—Several resolutions were pro- 
posed, authorising the Directors to raise such 
sums of money (not exceeding 200,000/.) 
as might be necessary fur the completion of 
the work. 


June 14.—Early this morning, four houses 
were destroyed and several others injured by a 
fire in Red Lion-street, Holborn—the great 
sufferers are, Mr. Harrison, fringe manufac- 
turer, Mr. Thirling, butcher, Mr. Webb, 
grocer, and Mr. Saunderson, ham and beef 
shop. By the above fire, a man and his 
wife, and five children, were burnt to death. 
On Monday the 16th the remains of four 
bodies were found, viz. Mr. and Mrs. Tingle, 
and two of the children. Mr. Tingle was 
foreman to Mr. Cubitt, Builder, of Gray’s 
Jnn-lane road. 

June19. A festival was held at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, in celebration of the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
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At six o’clotk, the Chaitiian, thé Duke’ot 
Sussex, entered the room, accompanied by 
the Earl of Carnarvon,’ Lords’ J: Rassell, 
King, 
Stafford, Clifford, Stourtoi?2 ‘Sir FBur. 
dett, Mr. Broughim, “Mr. Spring’ Rice, 
Mr. Baring, and several members ofthe 
House of Commons. * After the Royal 
Family had been dratk ih the usual form, 
the Chairman gave—*‘'Every man’s right, 
and every nation’s best interest—liberty of 
conscience.” (Enthusiasti¢ applawse.) “On 
the health of the Dake of Sussex “being 
given by Mr. W. Smith, M. P.; his Royal 
Highness thanked the company in ‘watm 
terms ; and said he hoped that, in éxult- 
ation over their own fortunes, they would 
not be unmindful of what was due to others. 
(Cheers.) After dwelling forcibly on’the 
justice and policy. 6f repealing all religious 
tests, he conchaipid by giving ** Speedy and 
effectual relief to all who labour under legal 
disabilities on account of religious opinions.” 
Lord Stourton returned thanks, and the 
Chairman then gave the health of Lord 
John Russell. iis Lordship, in returning 
thanks, alluded tothe support the question 
of liberty of conscience had received ‘from 
the Irish members, and said, that satisfied 
as he was at having been permitted ‘to ‘par- 
ticipate in wiping’ away one of the foulest 
blots that disgraced the statute-book, he 
could not be guilty of the egrécious vanity 
to suppose that such an act had ever been 
within his power, had’he not had the sen- 
timents of the people of England om his 
side—had he not héea aided by the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. (Cheers.) Lord Hol+ 
land and other noblemen and gentlemen 
addressed the meeting on their healths being 
drank; and Lord Nugent, in acknowledging 
a similar compliment, declared, that much 
as he loved his religion and the Constitution, 
if that Constitution was to be dependent 
upon civil exclusion, the sooner a better 
Constitution was obtained thesbetter. The 
Chairman did hot leave the chair untit one 
o'clock. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions, &c. 

May 30. Lord Lowther, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Geo. Murray, Sir Henry Hardinge, and 
Thos, Peregrine Courtenay, esq. to be 
members of the Privy Council; the Earl of 
Aberdeen and Lieut.-Gen. Sir Geo. Murray 
were sworn Secretaries of State ; Right Hon. 
Thos. Peregrine Courtenay, to be President 
of the Council for Trade and Foreign Plan- 
tations pro tempore. — 

May 26. Earl Talbot ‘to be Custos Ro- 
tulorum of Staffordshire, vice Matquis’ of 
Stafford, resigned. *” Tote 


May 29. 2d Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Thos. Willshire, 46th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—4 1st ditto, Lieut.-Col. R, Place, 2d 
Foot, to be Lient,-Col:—44th ditto, Ma- 
jor John Shelton,, to be Lieut.-Co),—4éth 
ditto, Capt. W. Naira, to be Major. 

June 2. The Right Hon, C. Arbuthnot, 
sworn Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
Caster. } 

June 9. The }Right Hon Sir Henry 
Hardinge, to be Secretary. at: War, 

June 10." Henry Newman, esq, to be 


‘ Consul at’ Nantes—Gaspard. Adol. Fauche, 
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esq: to be. Conaul. at, Charleston.—Edward 
.Wyndbam Harrington Sehenley, esq. to be 
€onsul at Puerto Cabello. 

.June13.; The Right Hon. W. Fitzgerald 
Vesey, Fitzgerald, to be President of the 
Council, for ‘Frade and Foreign Planta- 
tions. ' 

June 13. Andrew Barnard, to be 

uerry to his Majesty. 
magent 52 Prey ais Capt. J. K. Mac- 
kenzie to be Major.—84th ditto, Lieut.-Col. 
J. T. Keyt, to be Lieut.-Col. 

. June 16. Unattached, to be Lieut.- 
Cols. of Inf. Brevet Lieut-Col. Roderick 
Macneil, 2d Life Guards; Major Wm. 
Charles Drummond, 4th Foot. 

June 16. The Right Hon. W. Fitzgerald 
bs Fitzgerald, to be Treasurer to the 

avy. 
ra 17. The Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker and the Right Hon. John Calcraft, 
to be of the. Privy Council. 

June 20. The Right Hon. John Calcraft, 
to be Paymaster-general of the Forces. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

City of Durham.—The Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, K.C.B. 

Perthshire-—The Right Hon. Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Geo. Murray. 

Plymouth.—The Right Hon. Sir Geo. 
Cockburn, 

St. Ive's—The Right Hon, Charles Ar- 
buthnot. 

Totness.—The Right Hon. Thos. Pere- 
gtine Courtenay. 

W¥eobly.— Lord Henry Fred. Thynne. 


» Prefer ments. Births.— Marriages. 
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Rey. Arch. Clarke, Preb. in Sitisbuiy Cath. 
Rey. C. Grove, Preb, in Salikbi rete : 
Rev, W. Macdonald, Archd..of Wilts, °*' 


Rev. P. Brotherson, Parish of Allca; tb. 
Clackmannan. : 

Rev. E. Cardwell, Stoke Bruern R. Northam. 

Rev. H. R. Crew, Stanton by Bridge and 
Swarkestone R. co. Derby. 

Rev. J. R. Fletcher, Lidford R. co. Devon. 

Rev. R. Grant, Bradford Abbas V. with 
Clifton Mayhank, Dorset. 

Rev. W, Gerrard, Parish of Stricathrow, 
co. Forfar. 

Rev. A. Hanbury, Bures St. Mary V. Suff. 

Rev. E. G. Marsh, Sandon V. Herts. 

Rev. G. S, Penfold, D.D. St. Mary-le-bone 
R. Middlesex. 

Rev. W. A. Shirley, Shirley V. co. Derby. 

Rev. G. T. Spencer, Roding Plumbea R. 
Essex. 


Rev. R. Walpole, Christchurch R. Middle- 


sex. 
Rev. T. Talbot, Tivetshall St. Margaret 
with Tivetshall St. Mary RR. co. Norf. 
Rev. J. Watt, Parish of Glanisla, co, Forfar, 
Rev. G. Whitefoord, Burgate R. Suffolk. 
Rev. E. Wyner, Westwick R. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Drake, Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Rochester. 
Rev. C. J. Glynn, Chaplain to the Duke of 
Clarence. 





Civit PrererMeEnts. 


Rev. C. Cuthbush, Head Master of Nor- 
thampton Free Grammar School. 


-—-&— 
BIRTHS. 


Dec. 30, 1827. At Sydney, the wife of 
Lieut.-General Darling, Governor of New 
South Wales, a son. 

May 20, 1828. At Pitfour, the Hon. Mrs. 
Ferguson, adau. 24. At Bartley Lodge, 
Southampton, the Hon, Mrs. Blagmire, a 
dau. 27. At Rookwood, Surrey, Lady C. 
Spencer Churchill, a son. 28. In Ca- 
vendish-square, Viscountess Duncannon, a 
son.——-29. At Southampton, the wife of 














Lieut.-Col. Henderson, a son. At Wy- 
tham Abbey, the Right Hon. Lady Caroline 
Hamilton, a son. In Portman-square, 
the Duchess of Richmond, a dau. 

June 7. At Wadley House, Berks, the 
Countess of Kintore, a son. In Salisbury- 
square, Mrs. R. Bentley, a son. 8. The 
Right Hon. Lady Byron, ason. 11. The 
wife of the Rev. T. Evans, Grosvenor House, 
Shaftesbury, a son. 

















—o— 
MARRIAGES. 


., May 13. At Bath, John Lewis Eyre, 
esq. to Pulcherie de’Sommery, third deu. of 
the late “Marjuis'de Sommery. 15. At 
Tapnton,"Joln Baron Beard; esq. of Bath, 
ti, Murion, only daw. of Major Goldsworthy, 
of Ackwotth House, Yorkshire——17.. At 
Derby, Capt. Sam. Blyth, 49th Inof. to Isa- 
bel, only dau. of Mr. Fritche. 19. At 
St. Ann's Blickfriars, Geo. Alex. Sloper, 
esq. to Maria, eldest dau. of Mr. Jas. Judd, 
of Lymington ——As Paris, the Vise. de 








Cussy, Capt. 6th Royal Guards, to Barbara 
Clara, dau. of William Middleton, esq, of 
Middleton Lodge,. Yorkshire. Qt. At 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, the Rev. William 
Astley Cave, second son of Sir W. B. Cave, 
Bart. of Stretton Hall, Derbyshire, to Eliza 
Martha, second dau. of the late Samuel 
Watken, esq. of Newhouse, Gloucestarshire. 
22. At Owslebury,, Hector W. Arney, 
esg, of Southampton, solicitor, to Frances, 
fifth daughter of Edward Woolls, esq. late 
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of Winchester.——-At Bishops Tawton, the 
Rev. W. Ready Landon, Vicar of Braunton, 
co. Devoti, to Jane, second dau. of Chas. 
Chichester, esq. of Hall. At Tottenham, 
the Rev. Markland Barnard, Incumbent of 
St. Peter Colney, to Emma, second dau. of 
Laurence Gwynue, esq. LL.D. of Teign- 
mouth, Devon. At Millbrook, Hants, 
Bursham, ‘youngest son of This. Lauga, 
esq. of Bath, to Eleanor Judith, eldest dau, 
of Sir John Peniston Milbanke, of Halnaby, 
near Darlington. Bart. At Exeter, Geo. 
Fred. Fortescue, esq. only son of the Rev. 
Geo, Fortescue, Rector of St. Million, Corn- 
wall, to Anna, second dau. of Rear Adm. 
Cumberland. ———24. At St. Pancras, Rich: 
Tayler, esq. of Theydon' Bower, near Ep- 
ping; Essex, to Rose, widow of the late W. 
Cade Key, esq. of Hampstead. 27. At 
Hornsey, Count Alex. Cha. Joseph Van der 
Burch, Chamberlain to the King of the 
Netherlands, to Eliz. Cooper, dau. of W. D. 
Cooper Cooper, esq.-of Park House, High- 
ate.——At St. George’s Hanover-square, 
. Williams Bulkeley, esq. of Baron-hill; 
Anglesey, eldest son of Sir Robert Wil- 
liams, Bart. M.P. to Charlotte Mary, eldest 
dau. of Col. Hughes, of Kinmel Park, co. 
Denbigh, M.P. At St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, Lieut:-Col. Brook, E. I..C. to Frances, 
dau. of the late J. H. Dungate, esq. of Ifield, 
Sussex. At Chester, the Rev. John Ar- 
mistead, Vicar of Sandbach, to Hester Su- 
sannah, second dau. of the Rev. KR. Massie, 
of Coddington, 29. At Clifton, Vice- 
Adm. Sir Tho. Williams, of Burwood House, 
Surrey, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Robert Harvey Mallory, esq. of Wood- 
cote, Warwickshire. At Lavington, Sus- 
sex, Sam. Wilberforce, esq. third son of W. 
Wilberforce, esy. to Miss Emily Sargent. 
June 3. At the Earl of Coventry's villa, 
at Streatham, the Lady Jane Coventry, to 
James Goding, esq. At Knaresbrough, 
the Rev. H. Mitton, Rector of Harswell, to 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late T. Hutch- 
inson, M.D. of Harrogate. At Painswick, 
Wm. Stratton, esq. of Little Berkhamstead, 
Herts, to Cath. youngest dau: of the late 
John Heathfield Hickes, esq. M.D. of Ped- 
ington, Gloucestershire. At Kirkby Ste- 
phen, Westmoreland, the Rev. Tho. Austin, 
of Houghton-ie-Skern, Durham, to Jane 
Margaret, eldest dau. of James Brougham, 
esq. surgeon, late of Finshury-place, Lon- 
don.——4.. At Warblington, Hants, Capt. 
Short, of the Coldstream Guards, to Emily 
Sophia Montray, eldest dau. of the late 
Rich. Barwell, esq. of Stansted Park, Sus- 
sexi At Chelsea, Fred. Devon, esq. to 
Ann, second dau. of G. T. Thynne, esq. of 
Poets’ Corner, Westminster. 5. «At 
Hackney; ‘the Rev. F. C. Everett, of Read= 
ing, to Mary Eliza, only. daughter of the’ 
Rey. Joseph Berry, of Warminster ——At™ 
Derby; the Rev. John Fleming St. John, 
Vicae of Spondon, to-Cassandra, ‘third daw: - 









































of the late Francis Hurt, esq. of Alderwas- 
ley Park, co. Derby. At Bath, Bernard 
Granville, esq. of Calwich, to Mathewana 
Sarah Onslow, youngest dau. of the late 
Gapr: M. R. Onslow, Coldstream Guards, 
and granddaughter of the.late Adm. Sir R, 
Onslow, Bart. G.C. B. 6. John William, 
eldest son of John Bowden, esq. of Gros- 
venor-place, to Eliz. youngest.dau,..of Sir 
John Edw.-Swinburne,. Bart. of Capheaton, 
Northumberland. 7. At .St. James's, 
Piccadilly, the Rev..Noel Thos. Ellison, 
Rector of Huntspill, Somerset, to. Maria 
Jane, eldest. dau, of Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart, 
of Nettlecombe Court,. Somerset. At 
St. George’s Hanover-square, the, Hon, 
Henry Walker, eldest son of the Vise. Ash- 
brook, to Frances, dau. of the Rev. Sir John 
Robinson, Bart. At St. Marylebone 
Church, Francis Barlow, esq. eldest.son of 
the Rev. G. F. Barlow, Rector of Burgh, 
Suffolk, to Laura Sarah, youngest dau. o. 
the late William Mount, esq. of Wasing, 
Berks. 9. At York, the Rev. Thomas 
Dayrell, Rector of Long Marston, York- 
shire, to Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Rich. Hawkesworth, Rector of Bulwell, 
Notts, 10. At Epworth, the Rev. Sam. 
Wasse, Master of the Free Grammar School 
of Sherburn, co. York, to Mary, second 
dau. of Thos, Gervas, esq. At Gains- 
brough, Patrick M‘Gregor, esq. of Edin- 
burgh, to Miss Wrightson, dau,. of the late 
John Wrightson, esq. of Thirsk. At 
Brighton, Capt. Harry Maxwell Wainwright, 
47th reg. to Louisa Letitia, eldest dau. of 
Cha. Elton Prescot, esq. 11. At Chel- 
tenham, W. Christmas, esq. of Whitfield, 
co. Waterford, to Octavia, dau of the late 
Thos. Whinyates, esq. Col. E.1.C. and 
niece to the present Sir Thos. Frankland, 
Bart. of Thirkleby Park, Yorkshire ——12. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. 
Hallowell, R. N. eldest son of Vice-Adm. 
Sir Benj. Hallowell, of Beddington Park, 
Surrey, to Mary Murray, dau. of Sir Murray 
Maxwell. he Rev. Edw.-Bouverie, se- 
cond son of the late Hon. Philip Pusey, to 
Maria Catharina, youngest dau. of the de- 
ceased John Raymond Barker, esq of Fair- 
ford Park, Gloucestershire. 14. At St. 
James’s, Capt. Charles Ramsden, son of Sir 
John Ramsden, Bart. of Byram, Yorkshire, 
to Harriet Frances, dau. of Lient.-Gen. Sir 
John Byng. At St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Edmund Currey, esq. to Louise Law- 
rence, dau. of Sir James Scarlett, M.P. 
16. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Hon. E.° Stafford Jemingham, ‘second 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Stafford, 
to Miss Mary Anne Smythe, niece of 
Mrs. ~Fitzherbert. At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, ' Wm. Marshall, esq. MP. to 
Georgiana Clristiana, dau. of Geo. Hibbert, 
esq. of Portland-place ——17. At S¢: Mary- 
lehbéme Church, Alex: Adair, esq. to Harriet 
Eliza, dau. of the late Gs-Atkimson; esq: ” 
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Tus Marquess or Norraampron. 


May 24. At Dresden, aged 68, the 
Most Honourable Charles Compton, first 
Marquess of Nortbaarpton, Earl Comp- 
ton, and Baron Wilmington; ninth Earl 
of Northampton; Lord Lieutenant aud 
Custos Rotulorum of the County, and 
Recorder of the Town, of Northampton ; 
and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born March 21, 
1760, the only son of Spencer the eighth 
Earl; his mother was the Earl’s first 
Countess, Jane, daughter of Henry Law- 
son, Esq. He was a Nobleman of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of M.A.in 1779. At the 
General Election in 1784, he was re- 
turned one ot the Burgesses in Parlia- 
ment for the town of Northampton, 
where his family have always possessed 
great interest; and he continued its 
representative in that and the following 
Parliament until be succeeded to the 
Earldom on the death of his father, 
April 7, 1795. He was at the same time 
Colonel of the Northamptonshire Mi- 
litia; and he succeeded his father as 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the County. 

On the 7th of September, 1812, his 
first cousin the Right Hos. Spencer Per- 
ceval being then Prime Minister, bis 
Lordship was raised to the title of Mar- 
quess of Northampton, to which were 
added those of Ear! Compton, and Baron 
Wilmington, co. Sussex, The last of 
these, the Barony of Wilmington, was 
in memory of his great-great-uncle, Sir 
Spencer Compton, K. B. a younger son 
of the third Earl of Northampton, who, 
being a principal statesman in the reign 
of George I., was created Barow Wil- 
mington, in 1728, and Earl of Wilming- 
top in 1730, and was also invested with 
the Garter in 1733, but died unmarried 
in 1743, A new square on the estates of 
the Marquess near Pentonville, (inherited 
from Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1594, and father-in-law of the 
first Earl,) has received the name of 
Wilmington Square. It may also be 
remarked, with regard to this accession 
of hanours to the house of Compton, 
that the family were before its acquisi- 
tion, unprovided with a second title; for 
the ancient, Barony of Compton, being, a 
Barony in fee, had separated from the 
Baridom on.the death of the fifth Earl 
and sixth Baron in .1754;-and was car- 
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ried by his daughter and sole heiress. 
Charlvtte, together with the Barony of 
Ferrars of Cliartley,- to which. she had 
succeeded jure matris in 1749, to the 
Townshend family, and it is now vested 
in her grandson, the present. Marquess: 
Townshend. 

The Marquess of Northampton -mar- 
ried, August 18, 1787, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Joshua Smith, Esq. of Earl, 
Stoke Park in Wiltshire, and M. P. for 
Nevises. By that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue: 1, Spencer, who was born 
on the 8th and died on the 28th of June, 
1788; 2, Spencer-Jushua-Alwyne, now 
Marquess of Northampton, who married 
in 1815 Margaret, daughter of General 
Clephane, and has several children; 3, 
Smith, born on the 7th and died on the 
18th of December, 1790; and 4, Frances 
Elizabeth. 

The remains of the Marquess have 
been brought to England, and deposited 
in the family vault at Castle Asbby in 
Northamptonshire. 





Ap. Sir Ww. Dometrt. 


May 19. At Hawchurch, in Dorset- 
shire, aged 74, Sir William Domett, 
G.C.B. Admiral of the White; for- 
merly a Lord of the Admiralty. 

This officer was of a Devonshire 
family, and entered the Navy, under 
the patronage of Lord Bridport, as a 
Midshipman in the Quebec frigate, com- 
manded by Lord Ducie. He served in 
that ship for upwards of three years on 
the West India station: but, as she was 
paid off on ber return to England, Mr, 
Domett was received by Capt, Elphin- 
ptone (the late Viscount Keith), on board 
the Scorpion slovp, in which vessel he 
remained until the spring of the year 
1775, when be joined the Marlborough, 
of 74 guns, commanded by the late 
Viscount Hood, and from that ship weat 
to the Surprise frigate, Capt. (afterwards 
Admiral) Robert Linzee, stationed at 
Newfoundland. 

In the spring of 1777, we find the 
Surprise assisting in the defenee of Que- 
bec, and aunoying the American army 
in its retreat from before that important 
place, which it had. besieged for about 
five menths. Svovn after this event. Me. 
Domett was appointed acting Lieute- 
nant of the Romney, a 50-gun ship, 
bearing the flag of Admiral John Mon- 


tagu, Commander-in-Chief at’ New- 
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foufidiand, with whom he returned to 
England in the fall of the year; and on 
his arrival, was commissioned to the 
Robust, of 74 guns, in wiiich sbip be 
was present in the action between Kep- 
pel and d’Orvilliers, July 27, 1778; and 
the battle which tock place off Cape 
Henry, March 16, 1781. In the latter 
affair, the Robust sustained a greater 
loss in killed and wounded than any 
other ship in the British squadron ; and 
by having at one time three of the ene- 
my’s vessels to contend with, her masts, 
sails, rigging, and boats, were cut to 
pieces. 

In the ensuing autumn, Lieutenant 
Domett was removed to the Invincible, 
of 74 guns, commanded by the late Sir 
Charles Saxton, Bart., and was on board 
that ship in Rear-Admiral Graves's ac- 
tion with the French fleet, off the Chesa- 
peake, on the 5th Sept. in the same 
year. Soon after this he was taken into 
the Barfleur, and had the honour of 
serving as signal-officer tu Sir Samuel 
Hood, during the memorable and mas- 
terly manoeuvres of that distinguished 
Admiral at St. Kitts, and the several 
battles which took place with the French 
fleet under de Grasse. Licut. Domett 
also participated in the glorious victory 
of April 12, 1782, when, on the Ville de 
Paris striking to the Barfleur, and the 
first Lieutenant being sent to take posses- 
sion of that ship, Mr. Domett was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in that situation. 
Some days after this event, Sir Samuel 
Hood having been detached in pursuit 
of thé fugitives, came up with and cap- 
tured two 64-gun-ships, one frigate, and 
a sloop of war, to the command of which 
latter vessel, the Ceres of 16 guns, Lieu- 
tenant Domett was promoted by Sir 
George ‘Rodney, with whose despatches 
relative to this fresh success he returned 
to England. 

On the 9th Sept. in the same year, our 
officer was advanced to the rank of Post- 
Captain, and selected by Rear-Adm. Sir 
A. Hood, to (afterwards Lord Bridport) 
command his flag-ship, the Queen, of 
98 guns, in which vessel he accompanied 
the fleet under Earl Howe to the relief 
of Gibraltar, and was present in the 
skirmish which took place off Cape 
Spartel, on the 20th Oct. Captain Do- 
mett’s next appointment was early in 
1785, to the Champion of 24 guns; and 
from that period until the month of 
October 1787, he was employed as senior 
officer on the Leith station. In the 
spring of 1788, he obtained the command 
of the Pomona frigate, and was ordered 
to the coast of Africa, and the West 
‘Indies, from whence he returned at the 


commencement of the year. 1789, and 
was then removed to the Salisbury, bear- 
ing the flag of Admiral Milbanke, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Newfoundland. 

The deceased continued in the, Salis- 
bury until the month of June.}790, when, 
in consequence of the dispute with Spain 
relative to Nootka Sound, he was se- 
lected to command the London of 9¢ 
guns. This appointment proceeded from 
the influence, and was made at the ex- 
press desire of Sir Alexander Hood, who 
had chosen that ship for the reception of 
his flag. The London proceeded to 
Torbay, where a fleet was assembled un- 
der Earl Howe; but the misunderstand- 
ing with the court of Madrid having beeu 
accommodated, it was dismantled at the 
end of the same year, and Captain Do. 
mett immediately appointed to the Pe- 
gasus, in which frigate he again served 
on the Newfoundland station, and soon 
after his return from thence proceeded 
to the Mediterranean as Flag-Captain to 
the late Admiral Goodall, in the Rom- 
ney of 50 guns, where he continued un- 
til the commencement of the war with 
France, in 1793, at which period he was 
again applied for by his old friend and 
patron, to be his Captain ‘n the Royal 
George, a first rate, attached to the 
Channel fleet under Earl Howe, 

During the partial action of May 99, 
1794, and the decisive battle of June Ist 
in the same year, the Royal George. was 
exposed to an incessant and fierce can- 
nonade, by which her foremast, with the 
fore and main-top-masts, were shot away, 
20 of her men killed, and 72 wounded. 

In 1795, Capt. Domett was sent home 
by Lord Bridport, with the official ac- 
count of the decisive victory off Port 
VOrient, June 22 that year. It con- 
tained the following gratifying testimo- 
nial to the bearer’s personal conduct: 
** I beg also to be allowed to mark my 
approbation, in a particular manner, of 
Captain Domett’s conduct, serving under 
my flag, for bis manly spirit, and for the 
assistance I received from his active and 
attentive mind.” 


Our officer continued in the command 


of the Royal George for a period of about 
seven years anda balf,—a greater length 
of time, perhaps, than.ever fell to the lot 
of an individual, successively. to com- 
mand a first-rate. During. this period, 
the Royal George was considered. as one 
of the best disciplined .and most, expert 
ships iy the British navy. 

In the month of Nov. 1800, in .conse- 
quence of the Royal George being ordered 
to receive the flag of Sir Hyde, Parker, 
Captain Domett, was removed into, the 
Belleislé of eighty guns, one of the prizes 
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taken off |’Orient ; and on a promotion 
of * Flag-Officers faking place, ‘Jan. 1, 
¥e0!, he had the | honour of being nomi- 
niited to' one oF the Vacant Colonelcies 
of the Marine corps. 

‘Tir the’ succeeding month, the subject 
df this memoir ‘was “appointed Captain 
ifthe fleét to be ew played in the Baltic, 
utidér the command of Sir Hyde Parker. 
He aceurdingty proceeded with that offi- 
éer in the London, 4 secotid rate, to the 
svund; and'after the battle, which took 
place off Copenhagen on the 2d April, 
and the departure of the Commander-in- 
Chief for England, he served in the same 
capacity tinder the gallant Nelson, dur- 
ing the short time his Lordship’s bealth 
allowed Lim to retain the command of 
the force employed in that quarter, On 
his arrival from the Baltic, Captain Do- 
mett immediately resumed the command 
of ‘his old ship the Belleisle, then off 
Ushant; and in a short time afterwards 
tlie Tate Hon. Admiral Cornwallis ap- 
plied ‘forhim to be “appointed Captain of 
the Channel fleet, in which situation he 
contiiued to serve until the truce of 
Amiens. 

During the temporary suspension of 
hostili:iés, Captain Domett served as 
setive officer, with a broad pendant, on 
the coast of Ireland; but on the renewal 
of the war with France, he resumed his 
eld station as Captain of the Channel 
fleet, under the gallant and persevering 
Cofnwallis, with whom he shared the 
diities and fatigues of service, in an un- 
usually long protracted blockade, during 
the severest’ season of the year, and until 
April 1804; on the 23d of which month 
he was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral. About the same time he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Common Coun- 
cil of London, his name having been 
inadvertantly omitted when that body 
voted thanks to the other Fiag-Officers, 
for their perseverance in blocking up the 
enemy’s fleet at Brest. 

Soon after his promotion, the Rear- 
Admiral was offered a command in the 
North Sea; but ill health obliged him to 
decline it. About six months after he 
caine on shore, he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the revision of 
Nival Affairs; the purport of which 
e(mmission was, to form a complete di- 
gest of regulations and instructions for 
the civil department of the Navy. 

tn the spring of 1808 our officer was 
calléd to a seat at the Board of Admi- 
ralty, where he continued until the sum- 
miért of 1813, when he succeeded the late 
Sit ‘Robert Calder as Commander-in- 
Clitef at Plymouth, having been in the 
intermediate’ time advanced to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral, 


OsiruaRy,—Vice-ddm, Sir T. By Thompson. 
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of 74 guns, under the arders " ak 
Keith. At the enlargement of the Order 
of the Bath, Jan, 2, 1815, the. Vice- 
miral was nieninaced aK. C, B.; and on 
the 16th May, 1820, he succeeded the 
Hon. Sir George C, Berkeley, as a G.C.B. 
Sir William Domett’s promotion to the 
rank of Admiral took place August 12, 
1819. 


Vice-Apm. Sir T. B, THompson. 
March 3. At Hartsborne manor-house, 


‘Herts, aged 62, Sir Thomas Boulden 


Thompson, Knight and Baronet, and 
G. C, B., Vice-Admiral of the Red, 
Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, a Di- 
rector of the Chest, and a Visitor of the 
West India Naval School. 

He was born at Barham in Kent, 
Feb. 28, 1766, the son of Boulden, 
Esq., by Sarah, sister to Comm. Ed- 
ward Thompson, an officer extensively 
known in the polite and literary world, 
In 1778 that officer was appointed to 
the Hyzna frigate, and then took his 
nephew, ‘the subject of the present me- 
moir, on board the same vessel, She 
was mostly employed on the home sta- 
tion, until January 1780, when she ac- 
companied the fleet under Sir George 
B. Rodney, to the relief of Gibraltar, 
from whence she returned to England 
with the duplicates of that officer’s dis- 
patches relative to the capture of a 
Spanish convoy, and the subsequent 
defeat of Don Juan de Langara. 

In the following year, we find Mr. 
Thompson serving in the West Indies, 
on which station he obtained a Lieute- 
nancy, Jan. 14, 1782, and being entrusted 
with the command of a small schooner, 
distinguished himself by capturing a 
French privateer of very superior force. 

Some time after the termination of 
the colonial war, the deceased joined the 
Grampus, of 50 guns, bearing the broad 
pendant of his uncle, who had been 
nominated to the chief command on the 
coast of Africa; and after the death of 
Comm. Thompson in 1786, he was 
promoted by his successor to the com- 
mand of the Nautilus sloop, in which he 
continued about twelve months, when 
he returned to England and was paid off. 
His ppst commission bears date Nov, 22, 
1790. 

From this period, we find no mention 
of the subject of our memoir until his 
appointment to the Leander, rated at 
50, but mounting 60 guns, at the latter 
end of 1796. Inthat vessel he joined 
the Mediterranean fleet, then under the 
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order Of Bart St: Viticent 5'and shortly 
after his @rrival at Gibraltar, wis selected 
té-accémpany Sit Horatio NelSoni of an 
expedition’ against ‘Satita ’Croz, ‘in the 
attempt upon whiely place te was amoung 
athe woanded. “Some: nronths after this, 
ewe ofind ‘hint ‘commanding a squadron 
sent to také possession of some French 
‘vessels lying at Tunis; a measure 
adopted ‘in consequence of a prévious 
breach of neutrality committed there by 
the enemy, and connived at by the Bey, 
who, with the duplicity so characteristic 
of his countrymen, appears also to’have 
sanctioned, if not invited, this retribu- 
tive procedure on the part of the British. 
After executing this service, the squa- 
dron cruized about the Balearic islands, 
and on the south coast of Spain, where 
at} made several captures. After this, 
‘Captain Thompson returned to Gib- 
«raltar,; on. which station he remained 
‘till June £798, when he was ordered to 
the Mediterraneat, to reinforce Rear 
Adm. Nelson, who was at that time 
watching the port of Toulon, and whom 
he accompanied in pursuit of the arma- 
ment that had been equipped there, 
destined to the coast of Egypt. 

At the glorious action of the Nile, the 
Leander, though but a 50 gun-sbip, was 
stationed in the line of battle. Her 
Commander bore up to the Cullocen 
on seeing her take the ground, that he 
might afford any assistance in his power 
to get that vessel off from her unfortu- 
nate situation; but finding that nothing 
could be done, and unwilling that his 
services should be lost where they could 
he more effective, he made sail for the 
scene of action, and took his station 
with great judgment athwart hause of 
le Franklin, of 80 guns, raking her with 
great success, the shot from the Lean- 
der’s broadside, which passed that ship, 
all striking the l’Orient, bearing the flag 
of the French Commander-in-Chief. 
This station Captain Thomson preserved 
until le Frankin struck her colours to 
the Defence, Swiftsure, and Leander ; 
he then went to the assistance of the 
British ships still engaged with the rear 
of the enemy. 

On the 5th Aug., Captain Thompson 
sailed with Captain (now Sir Edward) 
Berry, of the Vanguard, as the bearer 
of Rear-Adm. Nelson’s despatches to 
the Commander-in-Chief. On the 18th, 
being off the west end of Gora, near 
the island of Candia, at day-break in 
the morning, he discovered a ship of 
the line in the south-east, standing to- 
wards him with a fine breeze. The Le- 
ander being above eighty men short of 
compliment, and having had fourteen 
wounded in the Tate battle,’Captain * 


Oxrru Any Vice Adm.’ Sir T, B. Thompson. 


‘fJune 


Thompson did not consider himself jus- 
tifiéd th seeking an ‘action with w ship 


‘g@‘mach his superior’; He therefore ‘took 
“every ‘means ‘in bis power 't “avoid it, 
btit soon found that’ the Leander’s in - 


fetiority in sailing, made it inevitable ; 
he therefore, with afl sail sety steered a 
contse which hé judged would erable 
him’ to receive his adversary to the best 
advantage. At tight o’clock, the stran- 
ger, being to windward; had approached 
within random shot of the Leander, with 
Neapolitan edlours ‘hoisted, which’ he 
then changed to Turkish ; but’ this de- 
ception was of no avail, as Captain 
Thomson plainly made him out to be 
French. At nine, being within half 
gun-shot of the Leander’s weather quar- 
ter, Capt. Thompson hauled up suffi- 
ciently to bring the broadside to bear, 
and immediately commenced a vigorous 
cannonade on him, which be: instantly 
teturned. The ships continued nearing 
each other until half past tem, keeping 
up a constant and’ heavy’ fire. At this 
time the enemy availed himself of the 
disabled condition of the Leander to lay 
her on board on the larboard bow; but 
a@ most spirited and’ well-directed ‘fire 
from the small party of marines on the 
poop, and from the quarter-deck, sup- 
ported by a furious cannonade, prevented 
the enemy from taking advantage of 
bis situation, and he was repulsed with 
much slaughter. A light breeze giving 
the ships way, enabled Capt: Thompson 
to steer clear of the enemy; and soon 
afterwards he had the satisfaction to luff 
under his stern, and passing him within 
ten yards, distinetly discharged every 
gun from the Leander into him. 

The action was now continued without 
intermission, within pistol-shot, until 
half-after three in the afternoon, when 
the enemy, with a light breeze, for it 
had hitherto been almost calm, and the 
sea as smooth as ylass, passed the Le- 
ander’s bows, and brought himself ‘on 
her starboard side, where the guns bad 
been nearly all disabled from the wreck 
of the spars which had fallen on that 
side. This produéing a cessation of fire 
on ber part, the enemy hailed to know 
if she had surrendered. The Leander 
was now totally ungovernable, being a 
complete wreck, not ‘having ‘a stick 
standing, but the shattered remains of 
the fore and main-masts, and the ‘bow- 
sprit, her hull eut to pieces; the decks 
full of killed and womded, ahd perceiv- 
ing the enemy, who bad only lost his 
mizen-top-mast, approaching to place 
himself athwart hier stern, Capt. Thomp- 
son in this defenceless situation, without 
the most distant hope of success, and 
himself badly wounded, ‘asked ‘Capt. 
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.» Berry: if be, thought he could. do, more? 
idwho .coiacided, with -him, that; farther, 
.pesistanee was vain .and impracticable ;, 
| @menswer.was, given.in the affirmative, 
-n. and ithe, Leander, was, soon after taken, 
»\possession of by le Genereux, of 78 gens, 


commanded, by M. Lejoille, chef de.divi- 
sion, who. had. escaped from the action 
of, the. ;Ist; Aug., haying.on beard 900 


men,;! 100,0f wuoem were killed, and 188 


wounded in; the.contest with the Lean- 
der, whase loss. was also considerable, 
she having 35 killed and 57 wounded; a 
full third of her gallant crew. 

The court-martial which afterwards 
was assembled to examine the conduct 
of Capt. Thompson, his officers and 
erew, declared, ‘* that his gallant and 
almost. unprecedented defence of the 
Leander agaivst so superior a force as 
that. of le Genereux, was deserving of 
every praise ‘his country and the assem- 
bled court could give ; and that his con- 


. duct, with that of the officers and men 


under his: command, reflected not only 
the highest honor on himself and them, 
but..on their country at large.” The 
thanks of the court were also given to 
Capt. Berry, who was present on the oc-~ 
casion, fer the gallant and active zeal he 
had manifested... Upon the return of 
Capt. Thompson to the shore from the 
Alexander, in which the court-martial 
hau.been held, he wassaluted with three 
eheers by all the ships in harbour at 
Sheerness. 

Soon after this period, Capt. Thomp- 
son received the honour of knighthood, 
and a pension of 200 per annum. In 
the following spring, 1799, he was ap- 
pointed to the Bellona, of 74 guns, and 
joined the fleet under the command of 
Lord. Bridport, off Brest, From this 
station he was sent to the Mediterra- 
nean, where the Bellona was attached 
to a flying squadron, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Markham, of the Cen- 
taur, and assisted in the capture of three 
frigates and two brigs from Jaffa, bound 
to Toulon. She returned to England in 
the autumn, In the course of the same 
year, Corfu was taken by the Russians 
and Tarks; and the Leander being found 
there, the Emperor Paul ordered her to 
be restored to the British navy. 

The. Bellona. continued on the home 
station, until the period of the memor- 


“cable Baltic expedition, which sailed from 
(Yarmouth. Roads, under the command 
+ £ Sit, Hyde Parker, March 12, 1801. 


The glorious. victory off, Copenhagen 
ensued.on the 2d of April; but from the 
intricacy of the navigation, the Bellona 
grounded before she cauld enter into ac- 


‘tion; and ‘by this unfortunate circum- 


stance, Sir Thomas B.”hompson. was pre- 


vented, from, taking, so: distinguished a 


part, inthe, engagement, as, he. would 


otherwise have,done- Buty .though:not 
onthe spot which hast been assigned her, 


She was highly.serviceables aud being 


Stationary, within reach of the enemy’s 
batteries, the, loss. she sustained. was 
considerable, amounting to 11 killed 
and, 63 wounded. Among the latter 
number was her commander, who had 
the misfortune to lose one of his legs. 
Sir Thomas, in common with the other 
officers of the fleet, received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament ; bis pen- 
sion was increased to 500J. per annum ; 
and he was shortly after appointed to 
the Mary yacht, the command of which 
he retained for several years. 

In Nov. 1806, Sir T. Thompson. was 
nominated Comptroller of .the Navy, 
which office he held till Feb. 1816, when 
he succeeded the late Sir Jubn Colpoys, 
as Treasurer of the Royal Hospita) at 
Greenwich ; and about the same:time 
was chosen a Director of the Chest, in 
the place of Lord Hood, ‘deceased... He 
bad, at the general election in 1807 
been returned to parliament as repre- 
sentative for the city of Rochester, his 
seat for which he vacated on receiving 
his last appointment. He was created 
K. C. B. in 1815, and G. C, B. in 1829. 
A portrait of him, by G. Engleheart, was 
some years since exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

Sir Thomas married, Feb. 25, 1799, 
Anne, eldest daughter of Robert Raikes, 
of the city of Gloucester, Esq. and by 
that lady had issue three sons and two 
daughters: 1, Anne; 2, Thomas-Boul- 
den, who died young; 3, Thomas- 
Raikes-Trigge, born in 1804, who has 
succeeded to the Baronetcy, and is a 
Lieutenant R. N.; 4, Thomas-John, 
who died in 1807; and 5, Mary. 





Hon. Paivip Pusey, 


April \4. Suddenly, having passed the 
preceding evening in the midst of his 
family in apparently good bealth, in his 
8@d year, the Hon. Philip Pusey, great 
uncle, by half bluod, to the present Earl 
of Radnor. 

He was born Oct. 8, 1746; and.was 
the second, but only surviving son of 
Sir Jacob Bouverie, first Viscount Folk- 
stone, by his second marriage with Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Robert, first 
Lord Romney. He assumed the name 
and arms of Pusey by Royal. sign- 
manual, dated April 3, 1784, on acced- 
ing to the estates of the family of that 
name, seated from early times at Pusey 
in Berkshire, and owners of the cele- 
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brated Pusey Horn, so 
antiquariess|aed) engréved! in ovhevAr- 
chelogia..Thecfamily fisst became ex~ 
tinct inthe male dine imi 0, ‘bythe 
death of. Charles» PuseyyEsq.1: He: ‘be+ 
queathed the manor to-his nephew, Jobn 
Allen, Esq. who. assumed«the namesof 
Pusey, and married. Jane,.daughter of 
Sir, William Bouverie,, Bart. and aunt of 
the subject. of. our.present memair.: . On 
Mr..Allen.Pusey’s death, the estates de+ 
volved.on his sisters; who then-united 
in settling them, on the-nephew of their 
sisternin-law; be accordingly: entered 
upon, them during the lifetime. of: Mrs. 
Jane,,Allen, the: last surviving of the 
sisters, who died in 1789. 

Mr. . Pusey. married, Augs..21,-1798, 
Lady Lucy. Cave, daughter of Robert, 
fourth Earl, of Harborough (by. his. se- 
cond wife, Jane; daughter of William 
Reeves, Esq.) nunt.to the present Earl, 
and.widaw,of Sir Thomas Cave, seventh 
Baronet, of ‘Stanford, Northamptonshire. 
By . Lady ‘Lucy, who survives him, Mr. 
Pusey, bad.issue:. 1; Philips who-married 
in 1922, Lady Emily Herbert, second 
daughter of the. present Earl of Carnar- 
vons 25Rev. Edward, . Fellow .of Oriel 
College, Oxford (see his marriage in: p. 
560); 3, Lucy, who died an. infant; 
4, Elizabeth; 5, and.6, Harriet and 
Eleanor, who both died infants; 7, Char- 
lotte ;..8, William ;.9, Henry. 

Mr, Pusey never engaged in politics ; 
but he was a most active public man 
among the charities of the metropulis. 





Rev. Epw. Foster, F. R. & A.S. 


March 18. At Paris, after a lingering 
iliness of many months, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Foster, M. A. F. R. & A. S. Chap- 
lain to the British Embassy at Paris, 
Rector of Somerville Aston in Glouces- 
tershire, and Chaplain to the Duke of 
Newcastle, and to the Earl of Bridgwater, 

He was of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
M. A. 1797 ; and was editor of the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments, translated ; 
embellished with engravings from pic- 
tures by Smirke, 1802, 5 vols. 8vo.; 
Anacreontis Opera, 1802, 8vo.; the 
British Gallery of Engravings, with de- 
scriptions, super royal fulio, published in 
numbers in 1808, and following years ; 
also of Jarvis’s Quixote, Hamilton’s 
Tales, and other works. The Rectory 
of Somerville Aston is in the patronage 
of Lord Somerville. 


Capt, J. C. Crawrorp, R.N. 
Lately. At Liverpoul, on his way.to 
London, after a few days illness, aged 
67, James. Coutts. Crawford; Esq..Capt. 

in.the Royal Navy. 


well known to 


ter.—Capt, J. C. Crawford. Wune, 


This officer was born at Dundee, July 
2pck760; the sonsof the Tate "James 
Eraw ford; Esq. sby ‘Helen’ Coutts;© first 
cpusiny Of-the late wealthy London ban? 
keriefrthat name. ‘uy 

Afvers making ‘several: voyages “in thé 
€arotina.and Virginia trade,’ be entered 
the British'service, in April, 1177;/a9 a 
Midshipman, under the ‘present (vene= 
. rable: Admiral John Henry, who at that 
period commanded the’ Vigilant,’ a ship 
on the establishment of a sloop of war, 
but. armed. with heavy ¢annon for the 
purpose of battering forts, anu covering 
the. operations of the King’s troops 
serving against the rebelsin North Ame- 
rica. Towards the latter end of the 
same year, Mr. Crawford remove d,-with 
his patron, into the Fowey of 20 guns; 
and onthe 24th Oct. 1778, he was ap- 
poinied to act as Lieutenant on bvard 
the same ship. Among the many ser- 
vices in which Mr. Crawford ‘participated 
whilst on the American station, thé de- 
fence of Savannah and reduction of 
Charlestown appear the-most cunspice- 
ous. On the- former ‘occasion “he- Was 
entrusted with: the command: of ' the 
Fowey’s guns, mounted in a battery ‘on 
shore ; and his meritorious conduct was 
particularly’ mentioned: in’ the public 
despatches. © After the «surrender of 
Charlestown, Mr. Crawford, who still 
continued to act as Lieutenant, accompa 
nied Capt. Henry into the Providence, a 
prize frigate of 32 guns, which ship was 
shortly after: ordered’ bome with des+' 
patches, and: on her arrival put’ ott’ of 
commission. 

He subsequently served about two 
months. as a Midshipman on bourd the 
Britannia, of 100 guns, bearing the flag 
of Vice-Adm. Darby; by whom he'was, 
in April 1791, appointed to the com- 
mand of the Repulse, a vessel mounting 
five Spanish 26-pounders, stationed at 
Gibraltar. 

It-was about this period’ that the me- 
morable siege of that fortress began to 
wear a most serious aspect, the enemy 
having brought no less than fifty 13-inch 
mortars, and sixty-four heavy guns to 
bear upon the garrison from the land 
side, whilst their vast superiority by sea 
enabled them to annoy the southern 
part:of the rock with impunity; and 
rendered. it extremely difficult for any 
supplies to reach the garrison, unless 
thrown in under cover of a powerful fleet. 
The zeal, gallantry;'and indefatigable 
exertions of the few British officers on 
the spot, however, were sach, as induced 
the Governor to repose the utmost con 
fidence in: their. abilities—a confidence’ 
which,'as the. result proved, was not’ ’ 


misplaced. 
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, After commanding the Repulse \aboat 
thirteen; months; during. whichyhéevwas 
often warmly engaged with.the!Spanish 
gun and mortar-boats, «Mr. Craveford 
was urdered to act as-first, Lieutenant of 
the. Brilliant.; and on. that ship: being 
scuttled in the New Mole previous to the 
enemy's grand attack, he joined the 
naval, battallion encamped at Europa, 
under the. command of Capt, Curtis, to 
whom he served as.Brigade-Major during 
the awful conflict of Sept. 13, 1782. 

The Brilliant being raised again a few 
days after theenemy’s defeat, Mr. Craw- 
ford . re-embarked with her crew, and 
continued in that frigate until removed 
in Oct. 1782, into the: San Miguel of 72 
guns, a Spanish ship that had been 
driven on shore near the garrison, and 
compelled to surrender, On the 12th 
Nov. the enemy’s flotilla made an attack 
upon. this vessel, but did not succeed in 
doing her any materialdamage. Again, 
on the 18th of the following month, 
twenty-nine gun and mortar-boats made 
a second attempt-to destroy her and 
other ships lying at anchor off Buena- 
Vista, and were supported by the Spanish 
land batteries with a very animated can- 
nonade. The mortar-boats composed 
the centre division, and the whole flutila 
were drawn up in-a line-of-battle ex- 
tending about two miles, They got 
their distance the first round, and re- 
tained it with. such percision, that al- 
most every shell fell within fifty yards 
of the San Miguel, which was the prin- 
cipal object of their attack. The 74th 
thell fell on board, burst on the lower 
deck, killed 4, and wounded 11 men, 3 
of whom died soon after. Fortunately, 
however, she received no further injury, 
although the enemy did not retire until 
they. had expended the whole of their 
ammunition. Three days after this 
event, the San Miguel was driven from 
her..ancbors more than half-bay over, 
and every effort to recover her station 
proved. ineffectual, till an eddy wind 
brought her about, and enabled her to 
be run aground within the New Mole, 
where she was repeatedly fired upon by 
the .enemy, during the: continuance of 
the siege. 

In March. 1783,; Mr. Crawford: was 
re-appointed. to\the Brilliant. His: com- 
mission asa Lieutenant: was at length 
confirmed. by..the Admiralty, Aug. 10 in 
the same year ;.from, which period he 
does notjappear to have.served afloat 
till..the, Spanish armament in. .1790. 
He.then joined the Queen Charlotte, a 
first rate, bearing.the flag of Earl: Howe, 
to,whose-notice he had. been -introduced 
by his former commander, Sir: Roger 
Curtis, then serving as Captain of the 
fleet under that nobleman. 


(Sz 
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1 Wee xt find Lieut. Crawford proceed: 
ing dtecthe Bast iludids> where ‘he ‘re- 
mained, ‘attending to his private con- 
cerns, ! for) séveral years. ‘ Returning 
froui. therice\in & country-ship; ‘he ‘had 
the> misfortune to be captured by a 
French republican cruiser; but being 
included in an exchange ‘of ' prisoners 
about March 1797, he was immediately 
after appointed to the Prince, of 98 guns, 
bearing the flag of Sir Roger Curtis, in 
the Channel fleet, where he continued 
to serve till his promotion to the rank of 
Commander, Feb. 14, 1799. During 
the remainder of the war he commanded 
the Childers Brig, employed principally 
on the home station. His post com- 
mission bears date April 29, 1802. 

Captain Crawford’s next appointment 
was to the Champion of 24 guns, in 
which ship he co-operated with the 
Spanish patriots at the commencement 
of their struggle with the legions of Na- 
poleon. From her he removed into the 
Venus; a 32-gun frigate, employed on 
the same species of service. 

During the ensuing siege of Vigo by 
the French army under Marshal Ney, 
Capt. Crawford commanded a party of 
seamen and marines, landed from the 
Lively and the Venus, to assist in the 
defence of the castle, where he conti- 
nued till the defeat of the enemy at the 
bridge of San Payo, and his consequent 
retreat towards Lugo. 

Captain Crawford was subsequently 
appointed in succession to the Hussar 
and Modeste frigates, in the former of 
which he assisted at the reduction of 
Java, by the forces under Sir Sam, 
Auchmuty and Rear Adm. Stopford, in 
Sept. 1811. 

In the latter ship, he captured le Fu- 
ret, a remarkably fine French privateer, 
of 14 guns and 98 men, near Scilly, at 
the commencement of Feb. 1831. He 
was put out of commission at the close 
of the war. 

Captain Crawford was twice married : 
by his first wife, Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Alexander Duncan, Esq. of Edin- 
burgh, he had one child, married in 
1823 to the Hon, Henry Duncan, Cap- 
tain R. N, and C. B.; by his second 
lady, Jane, eldest daughter of the late. 
Vice Admiral John Inglis, he has left a 
son. 


4 wh 


Peter Moone, Eso, 


May 5. At Abbeville, aged 76, Peter 
Moore, Esq. for twenty-five years the re- 
presentative of Coventry in Parliament, 
and.during a’ much longer period. an 
active partaker in political transactions.” 

He was the son of a respectable cler-: 
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yiman, and in early life’ went’ out to 
Radia, in the civil service ‘uf the East 
India. Company. , He there made an 
ample fortune, He objected to many of 
the transactions of Warren Hastings, 
during whose administration he resided 
in India; andon his return he furnished 
to, Burke and Sheridan important ma- 
terials for their memorable attack upon 
that governor. He became, from this cir- 
cumstance,. connected with the leading 
members of the Whig opposition, and in 
1796. underwent an unsuccessful contest 
for the representation iu Parliament of 
the borough of Tewksbury. In 1802 he 
declared himself a candidate for the city 
of Coventry, joining interests with W. 
Wilberforce Bird, Esq. The show of 
hands were in their favour; but Capt. 
Barlow and Mr. Jeffreys were elected on 
apoll. A Committee of the Huuse, how- 
ever, again turned the tables, and a 
fresh election in respect tu Mr. Jefferys 
taking place, Mr. Muore, after another 
contest with a Mr. Stratton, was the suc- 
cessful candidate. His seat bad cust 
him 25,000/. He was re-elected tor sub- 
sequent parliaments at comparatively 
little expense. From the first till the 
last he was a thorough Whig, but he 
was also distinguished as the most active 
promoter of various public works. The 
first of these was the erection of Drury- 
lane Theatre. He was made chairman 
of the committee for its management. 
The transactions of his administration 
in that capacity, the circumstances of 
his co-operation with Sheridan, aud of 
the general line of theatrical polities, 
would of themselves fill a volume. I'he 
next undertaking which he promoted 
was the Highgate Tunnel. He was the 
most successful promoter of the linperial 
Gas-light Company. He carried the bills 
for their incorporation through Parlia- 
ment, and was made their deputy-chair- 
man. In getting a bill through the 
House, he was one of the most adroit 
and successful men ever known. He 
conducted the opposition made by the 
Imperial and other Coal-gas Companies 
against the promoters of an Oil-gas 
Company, and defeated them, with a 
Joss of about 30,000/, On his side, only 
15,0002. ‘were lost. He Jost the last 
election for Coventry, in consequence of 
some local dispute. The majority of 
the electors are silk-weavers, and they 
suspected that in a contest for high 
wages, their two old members (Messrs. 
"Moore and Ellice), had favoured the 
“‘master-weavers. The Corporation or 
Tory party tovk care to increase this 
suspicion ; and, by plying the electors 
-with gin and beer, carried! the election, 
This event weighed heavily on Mr. 
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Moore’s mind: The: known eptitude of, 
muely... 


Mri ‘Moore: caused him»to ‘be 
courted’during the years £824 end)3O25 


by the projectors of new companies, Be... 


had by no means lent bis mame to/thenm, 
indiscriminately, and: his; friends’ offer: 
evidence of the sincerity of bis -prufes-} 


sions of belief in the stability of those: | 


which he did adopt. As be had-veen,ane 
of the most conspicuous in-other‘com- 
panies, he was made the scape-geat.for 
the sins of a multitude of jobbers, and 
was so assailed by legal process from all 
sides, that he was compelled to fly.to 
the continent, for here there was no hope 
of his last days being spent joutside a 
prison. He first resided at Dieppe. He 
occupied himself in writing the memoirs 
of his own life and times, but his mind 
was much harrassed by his reverses and 
his anxieties respecting the affairs in 
which he had been engaged in England. 
He has left one son, who is at present in 
India, ‘and two daughters, one of .wham 
is married, and both respectably,, pro- 
vided for. His son George Peter/Moure, 
Esq. (whether the one who survives, we 
are not aware) was elected :M, P.. for 
Queenborough in 1602; and retired, by 
accepting the Stewardship of the. -Chil- 
tern Hundreds in March 1806, 


CarTaIn CLAPPERTON. 


April 13, 1827. At Sockatoo, in Africa, 
aged 40, Captain Hugh Clapperton, the 
celebrated traveller, 

He was born at Aunan, in the year 
1788, where his father was long. esta- 
blished as asurgeon. Unfostunately for 
himself and others, he was careless ra- 
ther than carelul of money ; but on the 
other hand it is due to him to state, that 
he married early —became a widower— 
married again, and was the father of no 
fewer than twenty-one children. Of the 
fruit of the first marriage, six sons and 
one daughter grew to man and woman’s 
estate, and the youngest of these was the 
justly celebrated African: traveller. In 
his person he resembled his father 
greatly, stood at least six feet high, had 
great breadth of chest and expansion of 
shoulders, nerves of steel, and, sinews of 
iron, and was altogether, a.handsome, 
athletic, powerful man. .Frem cirenm- 
stances that need nat .be detailed here, 
he received no classical instruction, and 
could do little more than, read and write 
indifferently, when he was placed under 
the care of Mr, Bryce Downie, a man_of 
general information, though chiefly cele- 
brated as a mathematician. , Under him 
the deceased acquired a-knowledge of 
practical mathematics, including :naviga- 
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OxiruaRker Captain, Glapper lou. o¢) 


tiot? ahd) trigonometry: | At'the age ofty, and danger—where his niche in the an- 


sevinteen‘Clapperton was bound.amap>? 


préniti¢e’ to ‘the sea,, and pecame,the 


cabifi-boy ‘of Captain Smith, ofthe Pos- 


tlethwaite of Maryport, to whose notice 
he'was kindly! recommended by the late 
Mri? Jonathan: Nelson of. Port-Annan. 
Theo Postlethwaite, savessel of large 
burthen, traded:between Liverpool and 
North América, and in her he repeatedly 
créssed the Atlantic, distinguished even 
when a mere youth for coulness, dex- 
terity, and intrepidity. On one occasion, 
the ship, when at Liverpool, was partly 
laden with rozk-salt, and as that commo- 
dity was then dear, the mistress of a 
house which the crew frequented, very 
improperly enticed Clapperton to bring 
her afew pounds a shore in his hanker- 
chief. After some entreaty the youth 
complied, «probably from his ignorance 
of the revenue laws, was caught in the 
act by a custom-house officer, aud me- 
naéed ‘with the terrors of trial and im- 
prisonmet ‘unless he consented to go on 
beard the Tender. He immediately 
chose the ‘latter: alternative, aud after 
being ‘sent round to the Nore, was 
draughted on ‘board the Clorinde frigate, 
commanded by a very. gallant officer, 
who is now the Hoi. Captain. Briggs. 
Here he was ranked as a man before the 
mast ; but feeling a desire to better his 
situation, he addressed a letter, detailing 
his mishap and recent history, to a friend, 
Mr: Scott, banker, in Annan, who had al- 
ways tuken a warm interest in the fa- 
mily. Mr. Scott, as the likeliest channel 
that oeeurred to him, applied to Mrs, 
General Dirom, of Mount Annan, who 
happened to be related to the Hon. Cap- 
tain Briggs; and through the influ- 
ence of that lady, combined with bis 
own professional merit, the brave Clap- 
perton was speedily promoted to the 
rank of midshipman—a circumstance 
which: tended in no mean degree to fix 
his destiny, and shape his future fortunes 
in life. 1thas often been remarked that 
what at first appears to be a misfortune, 
is sometimes the happiest thing that can 
befal us, and sv it chanced in the present 
instance. Had hie stuck'to the Ameri- 
eat or edasting trade, he might have 
become first'a mate, then a master, then 
ship’s husband ‘and part owner, and 
finally, returned. io his! native ‘burgh 
with a fortune of afew thousand pounds, 
atid vegetated tranquilly for ten or 
twenty ‘years, reading the newspaper or 
playing at billiards in the forenoon, and 
smuking cigats arid driuking whisky- 
punch oy negus in ‘the evening. But 
Where would have been his laarels—where 

is’ glory-where his zeal in the cause 
of-scienée—where his defiance of death 

Genr. Mac. June, 1828, 
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nals, of Britain ?—Prévibus to’ 1813, 6H 
sailors, in. boarding, ,used the Curtiss” 
after any fashion they pleased; and were 
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me pe) 


trained to.no particular method ‘in the'* 


management of that formidable weapon. 
It; was suggested, however, that this was 
a defect, aud, with the view of repairing 
it, Clapperton and a few other clever 
midshipmen, were ordered to repair to 
Portsmouth Dock-yard, to be instructed 
by the celebrated swordsman Angelo, in 
what was called the improved cutlass 
exercise, When taught themselves, they 


were distributed as teachers over the ° 


fleet, and our countryman’s class-room 
was the deck of the Asia 74—the flag- 
ship of Vice Admiral Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, since engaged at Navarino. The 
Asia was then lying .at Spithead, and 
continued there till the. end of January 
1814; but her Admiral had been en- 
trusted with the command of our whole 
naval force on the coast of North Ame- 
rica, and was making every thing ready 
to sail for his final destination. Clapper- 
ton’s services as a drill. serjeant were to 
be performed during the passage out to 
Bermuda ; and he was afterwards to 
make the best of his way to the Cana- 
dian Lakes, which bad then, or were 
just about to become the scene of im- 
portant naval operations. While at 
Bermuda, and. on the passage out, 
nothing could exceed Clapperton’s dili- 
gence in discharging the duties of his 
new occupation. Officers as well as men 
received instruction from him in the 
cutlass exercise; and his manly form, 
and sailor-like appearance on the quar- 
ter-deck, tended, in the opinion of all 
who saw him, to fix the attention and 
improve the patriotic spirit of the crew. 
At his own as well as the other messes, 
where he had the honour of being a fre- 
quent guest, he was the very soul and 
life of the party ; sung a good song, told 
& merry. tale, painted scenes for the 
ship’s theatricals, sketched views, drew 
caricatures, and in one word was an ex- 
ceedingly amusing and interesting per- 
son. Even the Admiral became very 
fond of bim, and invited him to.remaia 
on board the Asia, under, the promise of 
speedy promotion. But the warm work 
going forward on tbe Lakes, bad more 
attraction for hisenterprising mind, and, 
having procured a passage ina vessel to 
Halifax, he: bade adieu to the flag-ship, 
tothe regret of every individualon board, 
from the venerable Admiral down to the 
cabin-boys. From Halifax he proceeded 
to Upper: Canada, and sbortly after his 
arrival was mage a Lieutenant, and sub- 
sequently appoisted to command: the 
CGonfiance schooner. While she rode at 
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anchor on the spacious. shores of Lake 
Erie or Lake Huron, her enterprising 
commander occasionally nepaired to the 
woods, and with his, gun kept bimself in 
fresh provisions. In these excursions he 
cultivated an acquaintance with the abo- 
rigines, and was so much charmed with 
a mode of life, full of romance, incident, 
and danger, that he at one time enter- 
tained serious thoughts of resigning his 
commission when the war was ended, 
and beeoming a denizen of the forest 
himself. But the fit fortunately was not 
permanent, his country had stronger 
cJaims on his talents, and the tinge of 
romance, which formed a part of his 
nature, yielded to more patriotic im- 
pressions, and the spirit-stirring scenes 
in whicb he was engaged. At this time 
he oceasionally dined on shore, and as 
few-men excelled him in swimming, he 
not unfrequently plunged into the water, 
and made for the schooner, without 
either undressing, or calling for a boat. 
This he did for the double purpose of 
showing his manhood, and keeping bis 
crew on the gui vive. In the year 1817, 
when our flotilla on the American lakes 
was dismantled, Lieutenant Clapperton 
returned to England, to be placed like 
many others on half-pay, and ultimately 
retired to his grandfather’s native burgh 
of Lochmaben. There he remained till 
1820, amusing himself with rural sports, 
when he removed to Edinburgh, and 
shortly after became acquainted with 
the amiable and lamented Dr. Oudney. 
Tt was at Dr. Oudney’s suggestion that 
he first turned bis thoughts to African 
discovery ; and through all the varieties 
of untoward fortune—suffering and 
sorrow, sickness and death, clung to his 
friend with the constancy of a brother. 
After closing his eyes in a miserable 
hut, far from the decencies and comforts 
of Britain, he even assisted to dig his 
grave, and read over the lonely spot the 
burial service of the Church of England. 
Captain Clapperton himself died on 
the 13th April, 1827, at Sockatoo, where 
he had been detained for five months, 
in consequence of the Sultan. Bello. of 
Sockatoo not permitting him to pro- 
ceed, on account of. the war between 
him and Bornou. He had waited there 
in hopes of getting permission to go on 
to Fimbuctoo, and lived in a small, 
circular, clay but belonging to the sul- 
tan’s brother, the size of which was 
above fifty yards each way. He was 
attacked with dysentery, and his illness 
lasted thirty-two days; he latterly fell 
away rapidly, and became much ema- 
ciated. Two days before he died, he 
requested his servant to shave shim, as 
he was too weak te sit up. On its.com- 


Ogiruary.--Mrs. Ricketis. 
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Pletion, he asked for a looking-glass, 
and jremarked he was-doing: better;:and 
should certainly get over it. he morn. 
ing on which he died, he breathed loud 
and became. restless, and shortly after 


expired in his servant’s arms.) He was 
buried by him at a small village (Jun 
gali), five miles to the S.B. of Sockatoo, 
and followed to his grave’ by his-faithfal 
attendant and five slaves. The corpse 
was carried by a camel, and the place uf 
interment marked by a small square 
house of clay, erected by his servant, 
who then got permission from ‘the sul- 
tan to return home, He accordingly 
journeyed to Badagry, which occupied 
him seven months, and was taken off 
the coast by Capt. Laing, of the mer- 
chant brig Maria, of London, in Ja- 
nuary, 1828, to whom he expresses 
himself most grateful for bis attentions 
and the preservation of his being.’ He 
states that he nearly lost bis life while 
at Badagry, from the Portuguese setting 
the minds of the natives against hin, 
and that they attempted to administer 
poison to him in his drink. He’ landed 
at Cape Coast, whence he was brought 
by the Esk. Whilst travelling to Bada- 
gry he lost four horses and two asses; 
from their being exposed to the sun, 
and fording the rivers, which were 
much swollen by the rains.* 

Captain Clapperton’s papers, and Lan- 
der’s narration, are announced for pub- 
lication in a separate volume. 





Mrs. Ricketts. 


March 12. At Bath, aged 90, Mary, 
widow of the late William Henry Ric- 
ketts, of Canaan, Jamaica, Esq. and mo- 
ther of Viscount St. Vincent’s. 

She was the youngest daughter of 
Swynfen Jervis,.Esq. of Meaford, in the 
county of Stafford, Barrister at Law, 
aud Counsel to the Board of Admiralty, 
by Elizabeth, sister of Sir Thomas Par- 
ker, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Like her brother, the late’ Earl St. 
Vincent, she was gifted with a mind of 





* He also confirms the account that 
Mungo Park was Jost on a reef of rocks 
which runs from. the.island of Basa‘({or 
Boussa),in. the Niger. . Park got:on the 
reef, and was unable to get off. When 
the natives saw him, they eame down 
and fired on him and his party. Three 
black slaves and. two white. companions 
threw themselves in despair in “each 
other’s arms into the river, and pe- 
rished. Captain Clapperton’s servant 
also states that Park’s son died at five 
days’ journey in the interior from Ac- 
cra, in January last. 
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thes istrongest powers. ‘Her piety was 
feryentand uniforos, without the slighest 
tincture \df enthusiasm. use the 
words!ef ber. most intimate friend, the 
late Chancellor Hoadly, ** She was truth 
itself’? The tale. of sorrow was never 
addressed ito her in vain, fur she had 
indeed. ‘¢ a Jiberal heart and an open 
hand,’’—but it was not in mere acts 
of .almsgiving that her disposition ¢is- 
played itseif.. lt was her highest source 
of gratification to rescue those of her 
sex who had unhappily swerved from 
the paths of innocence, and she proved 
by ber own conduct that the fairest at- 
tribute of the most rigid virtue is 
mercy. 

A life thus spent, was closed by such 
‘a death as a Christian would wish to 
die. Her faculties were preserved to the 
last, and crowned with years, and amid 
the blessings of her family and friends, 
she gently resigned her spirit into the 
hands of Him who gave it. 

Her children, Viscount St. Vincent 
and the Countess of Northesk, survive 
her... Her: eldest:son, ‘Captain Jervis, 
was unfortunately drowned by the over- 
setting of his barge, the 26th January, 
1805, 


—@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

Fel. 27. At Goring Heath, aged 58, the 
Rey. Robert Baker, Rector of Frilsham, 
Berks... He was of Trin. coll. Oxf. M.A. 
1793, and was presented to Frilsham in 
1811, by R. Hayward, Esq. 

Feb. 28. At the Hot Wells, Bristol, aged 
73, the Rev. Powell Samuel Criche, Vicar 
of Rothwelij.co, Northampton, to which 
church he was presented by the Rev. Wm. 
Higginson in 1780. 

March 17. At Blockley, Wore. aged 58, 
the Rev. Richard Collier, M. A., Vicar of 
Upton Snodsbury. He was of Pembroke 
college, Oxford; and was presented to 
Snodsbury in 1812, by the Rev. Harry 
Green. With a mind well informed on 
various subjects, marked by solidity of judg- 
ment, liberality of sentiment, and gentle- 
manly feeling, he was no less distinguished 
by genuine goodness of heart, and an uni- 
form complacency of manners. 

March 18. ~At Cresswell Hall, near 
Stafferdy aged 82; the Rev. Thomas Whitly, 
one of the oldest acting “Magistrates of that 
county.  ‘Hei-was: off Trin. coll, Oxford, 
created M:A. in 1768. 

March 21.:At Sleights, near Whitby, the 
Rev. John: Harding, grandson of late Rev. 
Richard: Mann,’ M. A., formerly Vicar of 

leforth, 

March 27, At-Chilmark rectory, Wilts, 
the house of his son the Rev. Francis Lear, 

85, the Rev. Thomas Lear, Fellow of 
inchester. He was of New college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1771; was elected a Fellow of 
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Winchester ‘in''1773 ;''atid wés presented to, 
the vicarage “of Downton in’ Wiltshire in 
1799, b Dr. Dodglas thé3 Bishop of Salis- 
bury. He resigned that living in 1824. 

April,3. “At Aslackby, Linc. aged 65, 
the Rev."Joseph Barwis, Vicar of that parish, 
to which he was pyre in 1798, by 
Dr. Pretyman, Bp. of Lincoln (by lapse), 4 

April 4. At Kensington, the Rev. Rich. 
W%m. Hood, of Roydon, Essex. He was of 
St. Edmund hall, Oxford, M. A. 1802. 

April 12. At Marnhull, Dorset, in his 
84th year, the Rev. Harry Place, fifty years 
Rector of that parish, and for upwards of 
twenty years an active magistrate for that 
county. He was son of the Rev. Conyers 
Place, who died Rector at Marnhull, in 
1778; and nephew to Dr. Conyers Mid- 
dleton, of Cambridge. His grandfather, 
also named Conyers, but not a clergyinan, 
was master of the grammar-school at Dor- 
chester. The deceased was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B. A. 1766, M. A. 1770, and 
was instituted to Marnbull on his father’s 
death in 1778, on his own petition. 

April 12. At the Glebe-house, Bats- 
ham, Suffolk, aged 56,' the Rev.’ Hotace 
Suckling, Rector of that place. He was of 
Trin. coll: Camb. B.A. 1798, M.A. 1796; 
and was presented to Barsham by the King 
in 1797. 

April 13. At Feering, Essex, at an ad- 
vanced age, the Rev. Walter Wren Driffield, 
Rector of Southchurch in that county, 
and of Erwarton in Suffolk. He was of 
Trin. coll, Camb. B.A. 1767, being the 
10th Junior Optime of that year; M.A. 
1770. He was presented to Erwarton in 
1767 by Lady M. Chedworth; and to 
Louth church in 1774 by Dr. Cornwallis, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, being then Chap- 
lain to Earl (afterwards Marquis) Cornwallis, 
his Grace’s nephew. 

May 17. ‘The Rev. John Dighy Fowelt, 
Rector of Torbryan, co. Devon; to which 
he was presented in 1792 by J. Wolston, 
esq. 

May 20. At Hastings, the Rev. Mitford 
Peacock, Fellow of Corpus Christi coll. 
Camb. where he proceeded B.A, 1822, M.A. 
182—.; and eldest sonof the Rev. Daniel 
— Peacock, Rector of Stainton, Dur- 

m. 


——o— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv its Vicinity. 

April 27. Suddenly, in King-stteet, Hol- 
born, the rélict of Mr. Stephen Jonés, of 
whom a memoir was given in our January 
Magazine, p. 90. 

May 9. In Upper Seymour-ét. Matilda, 
wife of Thomas Campbell, esq. Author of 
«The Pleasures of Hope,” &c. &e. , 

May 23.’ Miss Grant, eldest sister ‘of 
the Right Hon. Charles Grant. 

Ellen Emma, only dau. of John Ranking, 
esq. 
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288 gmreey"on.” by Finsbury-8y. Yiged'25) Tas. 
Dick,,.esq.. of Forres,” ‘and * erly’ of 
‘*Jariaipa. RO . 
“fn ‘Upper Montague-st. aged 82, Mrs. 
O'Reilly. 
May 25. Sn Powis-pl. aged 87, Mrs. 
Susannah ‘Steers. 
May 26. In Waterloo-road, Mr. James 
Jones, for many years proprietor of the 
‘Royal Circus, and founder of the Coburg 
Theatre. 
At Clapham, aged 78, Anne, widow of 
John Grenside, esq. of Mark-lane. 
At Camberwell, aged 80, Elizabeth, 
widow of Wm. Reade, esq. 
Tn Hackney-road, aged 54, Christ. Lorck, 
esq. 
“May 27. Aged 18, John-Ross, third 
son of Gen. Francis Fuller. 

May 28, At Blackheath, in his 37th 
year, David Boyu Innes, R.N, 

In Bridge-st. Blackfriars, aged 60, War- 
ner Phipps, esq. Sec. to Albion Insurance 
Cc 


0. 

Aged 55, Wm. Cooper, esq. of Upper 
Charles-street, Northampton-square. 

In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. Edwin, young- 
est son of W. P. Honywood, esq. M. P. 

At Walworth, aged 84, Wm. Davey, esq. 
formerly of Plumstead. 

Lately. By an accident, aged 23, Mr. 
Theodore Lane, the artist, whose clever lit- 
tle picture of the Enthusiast shines a per- 
fect gem in the Suffolk Gallery ; and whose 
various caricatures are well known. He has 
left a widow and two children. He was 
waiting for a friend at the Horse Repository 
Gray’s Inn-lane, to accompany him to join 
his family out of town, when stepping acci- 
dentally upon a sky-light, he was precipi- 
tated upon the stone pavement below, and 
killed upon the spot.—Vide p. 540. 

June 1. At his house in Mansell-street, 
Goodman’s-fields, aged 75, the learned 
Rabbi, Dr. Raphael Meldola, High Priest 
of the Southern (Oriental, Spanish, &c.) 
Jews, in the 23d year of his priesthood. 

June 8. Aged two years and a half, Gar- 
nault-Bowles, only son of Edward Treacher, 
esq: Burton Cresceut, and grandson of H. 
C. Bowles, esq. F.S.A. of Myddelton-House, 
Enfield. ‘ 

June 5. Aged 69, Wm. Hutchinson, 
esq. Deputy Accountant of tle Bank of Eng- 
Jand. 

June 6. At Kensington, aged 32, Mary- 
Anne, dowager Viscountess Neville. She 
was a dau. of the late Bruce Elcock, esq. 
and was marr. to Ralph Visc. Neville, Capt. 
R.N. Feb. 2, 1813. His Lordship died 
without issue, May 19, 1826 (see vol. 
xcvi. i. 561). 

June 7. Ia Somerset-st. Portman-sq. 
Mary, dowager Lady Dunsany. She was 
the 2d dau. of John Smith, esq. and sister 
to the late Sir Drummond Smith, hart. 
She became the secoad wife of Randal the 
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¥3th’ and’ late Lord’ Danéany, Aig. 7, 


1800 ; but had no ‘childrea’ by himy His 
Lordship died in April 1991.’ 
“At Clapton, aged 83, Thos. Savilley éq. 

In Tavistock-pl. aged 63, the widow of 
Mather Byles, esq. 

June 9. At Pimlico, Anna’ Blineo, wife 
of Edw. Bell, esq. of Walton; and only 
child of the late Rich. Toulmin, esq. of Sur- 
rey-st. Strand. 

June 10. On Denmark-hill,: Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Jas: Dean, of Alderman- 
bury Postern. 

In Albemarle-st. aged 21, Sobeiskie Ju- 
dith, eldest dau. of R. B. Dean, Chairman 
of the Board of Customs. 

June 12. Aged 63, Rich. Dickinson, 
esq. late of Hendon. 

At Wandsworth, Mary, widow of Wm. 
Walker, esq. 

June 13. Aged 23, Sarah, dau. of John 
Wilson, esq. of Hambly-house Academy, 
Streatham. 

June 15. In Spring-garden-terr: Wm. 
Hill, esq. Under Sec. of the Treasury. 

June 17. In Park-street, aged 86, the 
Hon. Anne Robinson, last surviving child of 
Thomas, first Lord Grantham, by Frances, 
third dau. of Thom. Worsley, esq. and aunt 
to Lord Grantham and Viscount Goderich. 

June 25. At his house in Pall Mall, 
aged 88, George Nicol, esq. many years 
bookseller to his late Majesty. 

Berxs.—May 26. At Windsor, Eliz. 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Bridger, C.B. 

Bucxs.—June 9. At High Wycombe, 
aged 67, Ann, relict of Sam. Manning, esq. 

June 16. At Brickhill, aged 42, Mrs. 
Cockburn, wife of the Dean of York. She 
was Elizabeth, second dau. of Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. by Ellen, dau. of William Yates 
of Bury in Lancashire; and sister to the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel. She was married 
Dec. 30, 1805. 

Devon.—May 11. At Heavitree, near 
Exeter, Eliz. dau. of late Rev. Thos. Hugo, 
Rector of Wolhorough. 

Essex.—May 24. At Quendon, the 
widow of Rev. Wm. Cross, Rector of Hales- 
worth, Suffolk, and Vicar of Amwell, Herts; 
and on the 25th, at the same place, aged 
18, Henry, their second son. 

At Wanstead, aged 84, Michael Hare, esq. 

At Homerton, aged 86, Layton Sinith, 
esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

June 11. At Rochford, aged 44, Wm. 
Bathurst, attorney-at-law. 

Grovucester.— May 6. At Clifton, Ca- 
roline-Jane, youngest dau.; and on the 26th 
Harriet, wife of Wm. Henry Blauw, esq. 

May 29.—At Bristol, Anne, relict of 1. 
Usher, esq. of Seend, Wilts. 

Lately, At Stapleton-road, Bristol, Je 
Frampton, esq. 

June zs Lucia 
esy. of Avening, 


wife of Edm. Clutterbue. 
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June 5.:At Clifton, Eliz, wife of William 
Whalmets, esq. late capt. 52d reg. 

June 13. At Cheltenham, aged 58, Col. 
Woun+Augustus-Spencer Boscawen, formerly 


. ofthe Coldstream. Guards; cousin once re- 


moved to the Earl of Falmouth, and ‘first 
eousin to the Duchess-dowager of Beaufort, 
whose death, two days after him, is recorded 
below... He was.son of the Hon. Major- 
Gen. John Boscawen (fifth son of Hugh 1st 
Vise. Falmouth), by Thomasina, dau. of 
R.-Surman. of Valentine House, Essex, esq. ; 
and elder brother of Hugh Boscawen, esq. 
M. P. for St. Mawes, and predecessor of the 
late Sir James Bland Burges, in the office of 
Knight Marshal of his Majesty’s House- 
hold; he died in 1795 (see vol. LXv. p.795). 
Col. Boscawen sat in two Parliaments for 
the Borough of Truro; he was first returned 
at the General Election in 1784, being then 
a Captain inthe Foot Guards; and again in 
17905 but a new writ was ordered in 1792, 
on his being made a Commissioner of the 


Salt-Office. He had for some years retired 
from the army. 
June.i15. At Stoke, near Bristol, having 


lately completed her Sist year, her Grace 
Elizabeth, Duchess-dowager of Beanfort. 
She was born May 28, 1747, the youngest 
dau.. of Adm. Edward Boscawen, a Lord of 
the Admiralty, and grandfather of the pre- 
sent Earl of Falmouth, by Frances, dau. of 
Wn. Evelyn Glanville, of St. Clare, in Kent, 
esq.; and was married to Henry fifth Duke 
of Beaufort, K.G. Jan, 2, 1766. By his 
Grace she was mother to Henry-Charles the 
present Duke, eight other sons, and four 
daughters.. Many of these have very large 
families, and her Grace has lived until nearly 
eighty descendants from her of the name of 
Somerset alone have entered the world; 
hesides which her daughter, Lady Elizabeth 
Talbot, wife of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Salisbury, adds fifleen to the number, and 
some married granddaughters have probably 
families. Her Grace was left a widow, Oct. 
11, 1803 (see vol. LXxX111. p. 994.). 

Hants.—Lalely. The widow of W. H. 
Kilpin, M, D, of Kingsclere. 

May 17. At Andover, Charles, second 
son of Mr. Pitman, surgeon. 

Kent.—May 24. At Bramblebury, near 
Woolwich, aged 74, Capt. Dickinson, R.N. 
who was superintendent of shipping in the 
Ordnance service 44 years. 

May 27. At Woolwich, aged 58, John 
Long, esq. an extensive shipowner. 

June 9. At Leeds Castle, aged 24, Fien- 
nes, third gon of F. Wykeham Martin, esq. 

June 10, Harriet, wife of Thos. Benj. 
Chambers, esq- of Bell Farm, Minster, Isle 
of Sheppey. 

Lincotnsuirt—May 19. At Laceby, 
Mr..T. B. Watson, aged 69, eldest son of 
the late W. Watson, Esq. of Kirton, near 
Boston. 


Juneig. At Scotter, aged 14, Arthur, 
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fifth son, of the Rev, H, J. Wollaston, rec- 
tor. of parish. ; ; 

Mippiesex.—May 30. At Chiswick, 
Anne, relict of the Rey. Jobn Williams, 
rector of East Tisted, Hants. 

June 9, At Tottenham, aged 21,-Chas. 
Pratt, Esq. only son of the late C, Pratt, 
Esq. of Tottenham Mills. 

Norrork.—Lately. At Dickleburgh, 
aged 67, Geo. Lee, Esq,, for many years 
an active Magistrate for Norfolk and g Ik 
and High Sheriff of Essex in 1800. 

T. H. Cooper, Esq., late of North Wal- 
sham, a magistrate, and Dep. Lieut. for 
Norfolk. 

June 6. At Cromer, W. Orton Salmon, 
Esq., (son of the Rev. Benj. Wimberley Sal- 
mon,) late of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
President of the Central Board of Revenue 
in British India. 

Notts. At Tuxford, on his way home 
from London, Ralph Creyke, Esq. of Raw- 
cliffe, only surviving son of the late Col. 
Creyke, of Marton, and one of the magis- 
trates for the East-Riding of the county 
of York. 

Oxon.—May 1. At the Vie; , Ad- 
derbury, aged 85, the relict of the. Rev. 
Ralph Smith, late Rector of Oaksey, Wilts. 

May 26. At Coate House, near Bampton, 
aged 68, Mary, relict of John Townsend, 


q- 

June 5. At Thame, Theophilus Chris- 
topher Dorrington, Esq., surgeon, 

SaLop.—May 21. At Ludlow, aged 28, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. T. T. Lewis, of 
Aymestrey. 

SomerseTt.— May 25, Sarah, wife of John 
Braickenridge, Esq. Brislington. 

StarrorDsuire.—May 25. At Lee Hall, 
aged 74, John Webb, Esq. 

Surrey.—June 6, aged 83, Mrs. Moore, 
of Mitcham. 

June 9. At Kingston-upon-Thames, 
aged 55, Eliz, Harding, relict of Capt. 
Powell. 

WesTMoRELAND.—Nov. 25. At Kirk- 
land, near Kendal, aged 76, Mrs. Agnes 
Yeates, a maiden lady. 

Witts.— May 31. At Melksham, Wm. 
Matravers, Esq., late of Westbury. 

June 8. At Bemerton rectory, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Coxe, Of this literary veteran 
we intend to give an ample memoir in our 
next. 

15. At Warminster, Rich, House, Esq. 
of Lisbon Terrace, Bath. 

Yorksuire.—May 6. At Wilsden, in 
the parish of Bradford, Joseph Pickles, in 
his 96th year. He has left 7 children, 
73 grand children, 169 great grandchildren, 
and 50 great great grandchildren, in all 
309 descendants, exclusive of 101 deceased. 
His remains were followed to the grave by 
135 of his descendants. 

May 12. At Northallerton, aged 70, 
Susannah Gray, wife of Fletcher Rigge, 
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Esq., Clerk of Assize for the Northera Cirs 


cuit. 

At Easingwold; “Mrs. Ditehburn, sister 
of the late, W. Lockwood, Esq... 

‘June 4; Mary, wife of Mr. Thos Crosse, 
of Huggate, and dau. of late Rev. W. Caut- 
ley. 

"hes 10, Wm. Close, Esq. of Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 

June18. At Clifton, near York, aged 44, 
Eleanér, wife of the Rev, B. Lumley, Rec- 
tor of Dalby. 

IsLE oF Mase bskedtely In his 86th year, 
Tho. Woods, of Banadoole, Esq. Capt. 58th 
Foot. He served 27 years by sea and land, 
having been present at the three most re- 
markable sieges the British arms were ever 
engaged in—namely, Quebec, the Havan- 
tyr Gibraltar, at which latter place he 
was Capt. in the Queen’s Lines on the me- 
morable day of the attack of the Spanish 
floating batteries, Sept. 13, 1781. 

‘Watrs.—May, 22, At the Hon. W. B. 
Grey’s, Duffryn, Glam. Mrs. Anne Fisher, 
of Cobourg House, Cheltenham. 

IrneLanD.—In Tipperary, John Philip 
Ryan, Esq. only surviving brother of the 
Venerable Archdeacon of | Beswen 

At Woodville, near Cork, Edw. Wrixon 
Allen, Esq. student of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
and second son of the late Edw. Allen, Esq. 


OsiTuary. 





{June. 


AtiCork,; injiis 922 year, John Boyton, 

q. formerly Lient. 6th Vet. Batt. and one 
of the few surviving officers who fought as 
Bunker’s Hill. é 

At Limerick, the Hon. Robert Howand, 
2d Dragoon Guards, brother of the Earl of 
Wicklow. He has died unmarried. _. 

In Dublin, James Thos. Dickson, Esq, 
Barrister at Law and Commissioner of 
Bankrupts. 

Asroap.—Jan. 17, At Vingorla, in the 
East Indies, Lieut.-Col. Place, 41st Reg, 
This meritorious officer served in the Penin- 
sular war, and during the whole of that me- 
morable period sustained the character of a 
brave soldier and an inestimable companion 
and friend. 

March 22. At St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, Augustus George, youngest son of the 
late Philip George, Esq. of Bristol, 

April 30. At sea, Horatio Paget, Mid- 
shipman of his Majesty's ship Talbot, and 
nephew of the Marquis of Anglesey. ,.He 
was third son of Rear-Adm. the Hon, Sir 
Charles Paget, K.C. B. by Elizabeth-Ara- 
minta, 2d. dau. of Henry Monck, Esq. 

At St. Petersburgh, aged 85, the Princess 
Lieven, mother of the Russian Ambassador 
at the Court of Great’ Britain. os seat 

May 29. At Florence, in his 33d yeary 
John Toke, Esq. Barrister at, Law, NU 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 21, to June 24, 1828. 
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50 and 60453)! 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5178 
Males - 991 2004 Males - 808 1585 Sand10 68 | 60 and :70445" 
Females - 1013 Females- 777 10 and 20 57 | 70 and s0-h0 


Whereof have died under two years old 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


426 20 and 30 110 
80 and 40 139 


40 and 50 143 


80 and °90' ‘51 
Ler marae 4 


Between 





Aggregate Average Prices of Grain per Quarter, June 20, 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a. hy s da Sei! th 
33 9 27 7 387 2 








PRICE OF HOPS, June 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
oe @& as & a & 
56 4 30 6 si: Ss 
Kent Bags...ssseeeeeee 4l. 15s. to 51. 16s. 
Sussex Ditto........... 41. 6s. to 5l. 5s. 
| Ee évievece 42. 108. to SL 10s. 


Farnham (fine) ....... 81. 0s. to 91. 9s. 


Os. 
882 
Os. 
5S. 


Farnham(seconds) ...... 72. 
Kent Pockets ..... ...... 
SIRSARK . cncvcnsscersctsieeed 
Essex 


to: 8ls Os. 
to 6ly 10s; 
to 62. Os. 
40.61 6s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
Smithfield, Hay 3l. 7s. to 4/. 10s. Od. Straw 11. 10s. to 11. 16s... Clover 34; 15s. to 52.155) 


St. James's, Hay 4/. 4s. to Sl. Os. 


Straw 1/..13s. to 11. 19s. 


Clover 41,08: to 5h 40s. 


Whitechapel, Hay 31. 12s. to 41. 17s. Straw 11. 12s. to 1. 16s. Clover 44. 0s. te:Slechbe 


SMITHFIELD, June 23. ‘To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


Beef ..ccccccsecscsscesees 38. Od. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton . ..,...eseseeees 38. 40; to-45. - 6d. 
Veal ..c.ceccesesepesceees 45 Od. to 58, Od. 
Pork. .cocccccescecesseses 45. Od. to 58. 6d. 


=] 


Lamb....... . 48. 6d. to! Ge -Od- 


Head of Cattle at Market June 28 + 
2,073 
wee 22,440 


COAL MARKET, June 23, 29s. 0d, to 36s, 6d. ‘ 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 415. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. 0d ¢ 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 825. 0d. Card 86s.—-CANDLES, 7s, per Doz. Moulds 85. 6”. 


Calves. 263 


Sheep ...... Pigs, 440 
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PRICES OF SHARES, June 1& 128,""" 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruzrs, Stock & Share Brokers, 28, ‘Change Alley, Cornhill. 























CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. |} WATER-WORKS, |. Price. .|Divp.ann’ 
Ashton and Oldham - | 135 2. — East London. . «| 120 0 |#.5 110 
Barnsley 300 0| 12 © || Grand Junction . . — 3 0 
Birmingh. (i- ath sh.) 288 0| 1210 ||Kent . 81,0 _— 
Brecknock & rs 110 6 0 Manchester & Salford 34% 0 _ 
Coventry . . . -|1080 0] 44 &bs. || SouthLondon . .| 90 0 _ 
Cromford . ... 400 18 0 || West Middlesex . .| 66 0 3 @ 
Croydon 2. we 24 ae INSURANCES. . 

Derby >. 2. «| 170 6 © |) Alliance . . . .} OF 0 4 p.ct 
Dudley . . 65 0 4 5 || Albion . . . ..| 59 O 2 10 
Ellesmere and Chester 107% 0 $18 |i Adles .«..«: -| 9 0 0 10 
Forth and Clyde . .| 590 0] 25 O |; British Commercial -| 4% 0 S4hp.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 © |13 12 8d. || County Fire . . .| 42 0 2-10 
Grand Junction . .| 815 0] 13 0 DMR wets. giants 44 0 0% 
Grand Surrey. . .| 50 0 210 ||Globe . . - «| 155 0 7 @ 
Grand Union . . .| 2450 1 0 || Guardian . . . «| 2030 —. 
Grand Western . . 8 0 _ Hope Life . . . 5 5 0.6 
Grantham . . . ./| 215 ©] 10 O || Imperial Fire. . .| 99 © 5 0 
Huddersfield . . .| 19 0] — Ditto Life. . . .-| 8f0!}. 0-8 
Kennet and Avon. .| 293 0 1 5 Norwich Union . . — 1 10 
Laficaster 2. .| 25% 0 1 © || Protector Fire. . .{ 1.46 o14¢4 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 404 0 16 0 Provident Life . . 194 0 1-0 
Leicester . . -}| 3820 0} 16 O || RockLife. .. 3 0 0 8 
Leie}and North’n .| 89 4-0 || Rl. Exchange (Stock) _ 8 p.ct. 
Loughborough . ./3900 0 | 192 0 MINES. 

Mersey and Irwell . | 850 35 0 || Anglo Mexican . .| 68 dis.) —~ 
Monmouthshire . .| 230 0] 10 0 || Bolanos  . . 100 _ 
N.Walsham & Dilham _- 0 10 || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 60 pm.)  — 
Neath . « » + «{ 850-0] 15 O {| British Iron . . 34 dis.| — 
Oxford . . . ~ «| 700 O | 32 & bs. || Colomb. (iss. at 5 pa) 7 dis. oo 
Peak Forest . . .| 112 0 4 0 || General .. 95 pm.)  — 
Regeut’s . . . -| 2° 0 — Pasco Peruvian . . as _ 
Rochdale . ¢ «| 108 0 4 90 || Potosi . . «| 10s, — 
Shrewsbu . + «| 270 0] 10 O || Real Del Monte . . 350 —_ 
Staff.end Wor, , .| 800 0 | 40 © || Tlalpuxahua . . .| 270 dis.) — 
Stourbridge . . .| 220 0/ 12 © || United Mexican . .| 24 dis.| — 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 42 1 0 |} Welch Tron and Coal | 22} dis.) — 
Stroudwater . . .| 450 0] 23 0 GAS LIGHTS. 

Swansea. + «| 270 0} 16 © |) Westminster Chart. | 55 0] 3 0 
Severn and Wye - +| 28% 0 1 2 || Ditto, New . . . $ pm.| 0 12 
Thames and Medway.| 11 0 — rh oe le we cy 10 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 36 0 110 || Ditto, New ... ott 6 0 
Ditto, Black . . 24 0/0 166 Imperial . . . «| 15 dis _ 
Trent & Mersey(} sh.) 820 0} 37 10 |) Phenix. . ‘ 1 pm.) 6 p.ct. 
Warw. and Birming. | 265 0 12 O |! General United .. 18 dis ee 
Warwick and Napton | 210 0} 12 5 || British . . . . «| 10 dist —— 
Wilts and Berks . .| 54 Oo 4 || Bath . . 144 0 0 16° 
Wore. and Birming. 57 0 2 0 || Birmingham . . 68 0 4.0 

DOCKS. Birminghamé Stafford $ dis} — 
St. Katharine’s . .| 4 dis..|.4 pet. || Brighton . L Si — 
London (Stock) | 88 0/4 10 do. || Bristol . . o of 18 
West India. (Stock) | 210 © |10 0 do. || Isle of Thanet. . : = 5 p.ct. 
East India -' (Stock)} 80 0 | 4 > | fae 2-6 to a <6 oul lentict'A 
Commercial eee 80 0 | 4 Odo. || Liverpool . . . .| 292 8 0 
Bristol . . -.+| 80 0|.3% Odo Maidstone. . . . ~ 2 10 

BRIDGES. Ratcliff .... _ 4 piety 
Southwark...) . 3 0 _ MISCELLANEOUS n 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 34 0 1 10 || Australian (Agricult') | 9 pm} — 
Vauxhall’. oS SS 20} to) 1 0 Auction Mart. . . 17 0 _ 
Waterloo... . . «| 3 15 _ Annuity, British . .| 25 4 p.ct. 

Ann. of8l. . .| 24 0} 1 & 4]! Bank, irish Provincial 1¥ dis.) 4 p.ct. 
——Ann.of7l. . .| 213 0] 0 18 8 || Carnat.Stock,Istelass| 90 0 40 

RAILWAYS. Ditto, 2dclass . .} 80% 0 3 0 
Manchester & Liverp.| 35 pm. co Margate Pier. 2.) 0 = ‘10.8 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From May 26, to June 25, 1828, loth inclusive. 
fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ao. 3 || $2) 3 |! | 
wm 316-2] g |S =i! 4  ¢'s-oil a if. = 
Sa5 S g \2 S| ae Weather. |°S3 SE] 8 SS | Barom | Weather. 
> Mo 5 7 2°) in. pts. 23 os Zz ‘© Sp})tMs pts. | 
Az oH = || A= 4 mB | | 
May| ° |} ° | ° 1 June, ° | ° | ° } | 
26 | 65 | 68 | 61 | 29, 69 heavyshow. | 11 | 65 | 70 | 61 || 30, 20 fair 
27 | 66 | 69 | 54 ||, 56,fair 12 | 65 | 64 | 58 ||, 19 cloudy 
28 | 61 | 66 | 58 ||, 59/fair 13 | 64 | 73 | 55 ||, 20 fair 
29 | 63 | 67 | 56 ||, G6 .cloudy 14 | 68 | 77 | 59 ||, 20'fine 
7 30 | 65 | 70 | 58 | » 90 fair 15 | 68 | 71 | 61 ||, O8'fine 
Ju.1| 65 | 71 | 57 || 80, 05 showery | 16 | 68 | 66 | 60 || 29, 91 cloudy 
2 | 60 | 69 | 52 || 29, 98\cloudy =| 17 | 70 | 72! 61 ||» 60 cloudy 
3 | 61 | 65 | 57 || _ , 946 cloudy 18 | 61 | 70} G1 ||, 50 showers 
4| 57] 61 53 || , 50 heavy rain | 19 | 66 | 71 | 63 l » 90 cloudy 
5 | 55 | 59 | 54 ||, 40 showery 20 | 72} 71, G1 ||. , 95,cloudy 
6 | 61} 61 | 52 ||, 66 clo.withhail| 21 | 59 | 66 | 58 ||, 86 showers 
7 56 | 57 | 54 || 30, 00cloudy 22 | 64 | 63 | 57 ||, 80 cloudy 
8 | 59 | 66 | 56 | » 11)cloudy 23 | 64 | 66 | 57 | 36, 05 cloudy 4 
9 | 64) 68) 55) 18 fair | 24 | 65 | 68 | 58 |. , 24 fair 
10 | 63 | 65 | 59]| > 24) cloudy 25 | 70 75 | 61 | » 24 fair 
| i i ‘ 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From May 28, to June 26, 1828, both inclusive. 
tet oe cea 2 
gl4z|Sy [4 Sood] 28 Seleleg| 2 lex pinlecpim, 
selasi eS los iscies| oS (Passes) gs | ? 
Bias Ro | 28 |= 23/48 |S-(5 215 s| | tooo. | soo. 
S| ae | at (Ss (S=) ole <| = ‘| 
_| | | | cai 
28|\206 \84% j\833 $924 \92§ |1022 §)1023)193 |249 ——_—— 1 63 pm./61 63 pm. 
| ol Rac Ea] Ve EE FER er Ee SRS Gana k 
30/207 \84% 5$85§ $93 [93 11023 g1023/194 |_97 99 pm.|61 62 pm.|61 62 pm. 
3112074844 586 5$92§ 92% |1024 4/103 194 ——| 98 pm. 6162 pm.|61 62 pm. 
2'2074,85$ 485% 64— 93% [1024 g 1034193 ——_—— 62 63 pm.|62 63 pm. 
3!2074.85¢ 6864 494 |93% |102% 3/1033'19§ |250 |97 99 pm. 6361 pm.|é3 61 pm. 
4\2074. 85% 486} $94 93% [103 23'103}:19% (2494) 99 pm. 6259 pm.|60 62 pm. 











5|2084|85g¢ 686g §94$ 94 | Shut 19 (2493) 97 pm. 59 60pm.|59 61 pm. 
6)2084/85% 64, Shut (943 94 | '1034'193 |Shut) 60 61 pm.|/61 62 pm. N 




























































































72094864 4 943 \103§ 193 |—— 98 99 pm. 6061 pm.|61 63 pm. 
9\209%|87 6} -—— 943 —————195 |——"'98 99 pm. 6061 pm.|61 63 pm. 
10 2093|86§ 7 94% 945 j——— 103194 a 99 pm. 606) pm.|63 62 pm. 
i |Hol. S$ . - 
is 2094865 74 -95 943 \—-—|104 |19§ || 99 pm. \60 61 pm.'62 63 pm. 
13/210 |875 4/———95§ 954 |\——— 1003} 19§ ——/100 pm. 6062 pm.|62 63 pm. 
14/2093/874 $————— 95 1044193 |——101_ pm. 62 63 pm.'62 63 pm. 
16/210 874 + §———'-—95 | 1044193 |——/101 pm. (63 64 pm.|63 64 pm. 
17\209 |87§ % 95% |94F a 194 |——|101 pm. 6364 pm. 64 65 pm. 
18/210 \875 4 95% (95% | 1044193 |—100 pm. 63 64 pm.'65 66 pm. 
19/210 |874 3) 99% 1955 | 1043/19§ |——101_ pm. 63 64 pm.|65 66 pm. 
eo|210 \873 4) 95 |94g '104§193 |— 64 6 pm.'65 66 pm. 
21/410 |87§ §| ————94¢ | 1049/19 |——'_____ 64 65 pm. 64 65 pm. 
93\211 |87% 84 1954 |95§ | '1044/19$ |——|100 pm. 65 64 pm./65 64 pm. 
4|Hol. ——— ogee 
ren 210$'873 s| —— 954 |954 104§/19} | 102 pm. 65 64 pm.'65 64 pm. 
26i212 88 4} —|953 |953 | 104g'193 {101 pm. '65 66 pm.'65 66 pm. 

















South Sea Stock, May 28, 94}. June 2, 95§.—3, 96, New South Sea An. June 3, 86§- 
Old South Sea Anns. June 2, 85.—13, 87§.—18, 87§.—20, 87}.—26, 873. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 
































SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


VOL. XCVIII. PART I. 





Embellished with Views of the CastLe of Piessis tes Tours in Touraine, 
and Fartey Caste, Somersetshire. 





Mr. Ursa, York-street, Portman- 
square, June 2. 
4 igo accompanying drawing was 
made on the spot which it repre- 
sents in September, 1825. The view is 
of the Castle of Plessis les Tours, or 
rather the remnant of it. The situa- 
tion is about one mile and a half from 
Tours, in the province of Touraine, 
and 140 miles south of Paris. Louis 
XI. purchased the lordship of Montils 
from Hardouin de Mailié in 1463 for 
1500. crowns, and then erected the 
new Castle there, since known by the 
name of Plessis les. Tours. In 1469 
the Cardinal Balue was confined there 
in a cage of iron bars, for betraying 
the King’s secrets’; but the Cardinal’s 
friends having compelled the King to 
submit the affair of the imprisonment 
to the Pope, the latter decided that a 
Cardinal could not be judged except 
in the Consistory. 

In 1470 Queen Margaret of Eng- 
land, aud her son the Prince of Wales, 
went to Plessis, beseeching Louis’s 
aid; and in 1476 Alphonso, King of 
Portugal, visited Plessis for the like 
purpose. In 1482 the King surround- 
ed Plessis with ‘‘de grilles et de 
gardes ;” and he died there the following 
year. The many dreadful contrivances 
which he fashioned for the torture and 
murder of his enemies and friends, are 
perhaps nowhere fully described. . His 
companion and secretary, Philip de 
Comines, mentions some of them. 

The Tower represented in the draw- 
ing was the prison of the King’s son, 
the dauphin, afterwards Charles VIII. 
In a cave at'a.small distance, in the 
King’s garden, the Cardinal was long 
confined: its security as a prison is 
still apparent by the brick and stone 
of the interior. = 

The present building’ is but a small 
portion of the Royal residence. The 
room at the back of that part of the 
Castle here represented, was the cham- 
ber where the tyrant: died. At the 
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Revolution the building was seized 
upon by the self-constituted Govern- 
ment, and sold piecemeal to various 
private individuals. ‘The mansion is 


‘the residence of an opulent’ and re- 


spected farmer, whose absence, and 
the absence of all of his family and 
servants, prevented our party inspect- 
ing the interior. ©” sid atin 

The antient park is now in part 
meadow, in part arable, divided into 
small. ownerships, and interspersed 
with labourers’ cottages. Part of the 
park wall and fosse remains. Louis, 
to neutralize “his. wickedness, built in 
his ‘park an extensive monastery, and 
placed a pious monk called St. Francis 
at its head. tie 

This building has partially suffered 
by the Revolution; but considerable 
remains still exist. They are now 
used as a school for priests. The 
gateway in the wall, through which 
St. Francis went from the monastery 
garden into the King’s park, in his 
daily visit to the King, is blocked 
up, but the shape pf the aperture is 
nevertheless visibl¢. The Castle is 
built with red brick, edged with stone; 
two small crosses apparent on the roof, 
are for religious protection against dan- 
ger. The drawing which is sent you 
was made by a lady, and ‘is minutely 
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Mr. Ursan, June 22. 
N volume cx. p. 1186, you: gave 
insertion to some account, of the 
old Chapel at Farley in Somersetshire, 
and printed an epitaph therefrom ; and 
in vol. LxIx. p. 745, was engraved a 
view of, the gateway of the Castle. 
You will now oblige me by allowing 
the annexed sketch ’of part of the same 
Castle,” forming a, beautifully ~ pic- 
turesque picture, to appear. The si- 
tuation of the village is so delightful, 
that few of the tourists to tlie countiés 
of Somerset Or Wiltshire Omit: to ‘pay 
a visit there; andthe Castle, »with’ its 
few embatiléments, remains of téwers, 
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and crumbling walls clothed with ve- 
étation, as a garment to hide their 
Testy the interesting chapel with its 
monuments, splendid, curious, and 
venerable, recording the virtues, or re- 
minding the spectator of the deeds of 
men who fought for their country, 
themselves, and their pride, are all 
calculated to afford an ample gratifica- 
tion to the reflective mind. I shall 
not go into a minute history of the 
possessors of this Castle; ample infor- 
mation may be gained by consulting 
Collinson’s Somersetshire, Camden’s 
Britannia, Britton’s Beauties of Wilt- 
shire; Sir R. Hoare’s Modern Wilts, 
Heytesbury Hundred; and his Hun- 
gerfordiana ; in which latter work will 
be found all the sepulchralia of the 
Hungerfords, in whose possession it 
continued for nearly 300 years. Like 
the rest of these venerable military 
structures, it has been gradually decay- 
ing, and now presents a most romantic 
appearance. Its ruins stand on the 
‘northern acclivity of a rocky hill, em- 
bowered with oaks, walnut trees, and 
poplars. It consisted of two courts or 
wards, lying north and south; the 
court northward was 180 feet in length 
from east to west, and 144 feet in 
breadth from north to south; and was 
flanked by four round towers sixty feet 
in height. Each of these towers, the 
walls of which are five feet thick, were 
originally divided into three stories, the 
apartments lighted by narrow windows 
and embrasures. The walls of the 
south-east and south-west towers are 
still remaining and beautifully veiled 
with ivy, one of which is seen in the 
annexed view. More than half also 
of the north-east tower is still stand- 
ing: the southern wall being fallen 
down, the windows and old chimney- 
pieces, interwoven with ivy and wild 
roses, appear to view. The north-west 
tower is quite down, as are also almost 
all the intermediate walls and building, 
except a small portion of the parapet 
northward, which overlooks a deep dell, 
shaded with the thickest wood. In 
this court stood the great hall and the 
state apartments, decorated with rich 
tepeetry, exquisite a op and beau- 
tiful paintings. The hall was a very 
large and long apartment, hung round 
with armour. But of these buildings, 
which, towards the close of the last 
century, were nearly entire, the small- 
est remnant now is not left standing, 
the whole area of the court being 
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rudely strewed with the ruins, which 
lie in heaps, covered with weeds and 
luxuriant herbage. A large gateway 
led from this to the southern court, in 
which were the offices, &c. The prin- 
cipal entrance was on the east side, 
through an embattled gate-house, the 
shell of which is still standing; before 
it, there was formerly a draw-bridge 
over a deep moat, which surrounded 
the whole castle; the holes through 
which the pulleys of the bridge passed 
are still visible in the gateway wall, 
and over the arch are the arms and 
crest of the Hungerfords, boldly sculp- 
tured in the stone. On the eastern 
side of this court stands the chapel, to 
which there is a descent of several 
steps; this building has of late years 
been repaired (see a view in Britton’s 
Beauties of Wilts) ; it consists of a nave 
and chantry chapel on the north side, 
the former fifiy-six feet in length, and 
nineteen and a half in breadth; the 
latter twenty feet in length, and four- 
teen in breadth. The altar slab is of 
rich granite: against the south wall 
stands the old pulpit, and underneath 
it are several pieces of armour, such as 
a head-piece, breast-plate, with a sad- 
dle, brought hither in an old chest 
from the castle hall before the time of 
its demolition. Behind the chapel 
stands the old habitation of Lord Wal- 
ter Hungerford’s two chantry priests, 
now converted into a dairy. The exter- 
nal walls of this part of the castle re- 
tain some of their pristine battlements. 

The parish church of Farley stands 
on an eminence southward from the 
castle, and is of one aile, 92 feet in 
length, and 24 in breadth. At the 
west end is a small tower, containing 
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Mr. Ursay, June 13. 
N perusing the works of ancient 
writers, we occasionally meet with 
an allusion to the different wines of 
our forefathers: among these we find 
the Hyppocras wine. The following 
receipts, which are taken from various 
authors, may be interesting to some of 
your readers. 

There is a curious receipt preserved 
by Mr. Astle, which gives directions 
how ‘to make ypocrasse for lords, 
with gynger, synamon, and greynes, 
sugour and turesoll; and for comin 
pepull, ginger, canell, longe peper, 
and claryffyed hony.” (Pegge’s Forme 
of Cury, p. 161.) 
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The following extract is taken from 
“The Secrets of Alexis,” printed in 
1562: 

*¢ Excellent Ipocras. 

*¢Take an unce of synamon, of ginger 2 
dragms, melligetta 3 dragms, cloves 2 de- 
niers, nutmegges, galanga, of eche of them 
a denier, stampe all, and put it in a jelley 
bagge or strainer, then take a pint of the 
best redde or white you can get, or a pint 
of good malmesey or other stronge wine ; 
mix well all together; than take a pound of 
sugre fyned, and having stamped it, put it 
into the other wine, and so poure it upon 
the strainer, wherein you did put the said 
wine with the spices, than having taken it 
oute, you must poure it againe so often, 
until it become as cleare as it was before, 
stirring it sometime in the strayner or bagge: 
and here note, that this is to make about a 
flaggon full, wherefore if you will have more, 
you must take a greater quantitie of the said 
thyngs; and to make it very excellent, you 
may bynde a lyttle muske in a fine linen 
clothe at the ende of the strainer, so that 
all the substances may passe over and upon 
it, the which by that meane will receyve the 
odour and sent of the said muske.” 

The next quotation is from Murrel’s 
Book of Cookery, b. 3. 7th edit. 1650: 
“* A true and approved Receit, for ye right 

making of the best Ipocras. 

“Take of grains halfe a dragm, take of 
cinamon 4 ounces, of ginger two ounces, of 
nutmegges halfe an ounce, of cloves and 
mace of either a quarter of an ounce ; bruise 
these well in a mortar, and infuse them in a 
gallon of white wine 4 or 5 dayes, the ves- 
sell being close stopt, then put to it a pound 
of sugar and a half, when the sugar is dis- 
solved, put to it half a pint of rose water, 
and as much milk; let it stand a night, and 
then let it runne thorow an ipocras bagge, 
then may you put it into a fine new rundlet, 
if you purpose to keep it, or if you spend it 
presently, you may put it into certain pots 
for the present.” 

We see, by the foregoing account, 
the various methods of making Hip- 
pocras wine; that it was sometimes 
indifferently made, may be conjectured 
from the following quotation : 

“¢ Mrs. Howe of Grandon sent him (Dr. 
Kettle) a present of Hippocras and some 
fine cheese-cakes by a plain country fellow, 
her servant. The Dr. tasted the wine ; what 
(say’d he) didst thou take this drinke out of 
a ditch,’ &c,.” (Letters by Aubrey, p. 425.) 


Yours, &c. SA.8, 


Mr. Ursan, Kellington, June 13. 
O point in political philosophy 
appears more delicate, nor per- 
haps, with respect to marriages be- 
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tween relations, is any part more diffi- 
cult than to draw the exact line of de- 
marcation where the laws of nature 
ought to cease, and where the civil 
laws ought to begin. To preserve the 
chastity and morals of the young ought 
to be oF sang part of every well- 
regulated human institution. Incest, 
and any communication between the 
sexes which even bears the remotest 
similarity to it, has in every civilized 
nation been universally held in the 
greatest horror and detestation. It is 
observed by Montesquieu, (than whom 
no author, perhaps, either ancient or 
modern, has developed with more ac- 
curacy the general spirit of laws and 
See ** that the civil laws for- 

id marriages when by the customs re- 
ceived in a certain country they are 
found to be in the same circumstances 
as those forbidden by the law of na- 
ture; and they permit them when this 
is not the case. The prohibitions of 
the Jaws of nature are invariable, be- 
cause the thing on which they depend 
is invariable; the father, the mother, 
and the children, necessarily dwell in 
the same house. But the prohibitions 
of the civil laws are accidental, becanse 
they depend on accidental circum- 
stances: cousin-germans, and others 
dwelling in the same house, are acci- 
dental.” 

There seems an instinctive principle 
inherent in mankind, which induces 
them to unite into societies and com- 
munities; it is ‘* the dictate of nature, 
and the institution of Providence.” 
Marriage is certainly the most natural 
and the most requisite in such like as- 
sociations: it is, as the ablest moralist 
and most eloquent orator of antiquity 
expresses it, ‘* the original of a city, 
and the seminary of a state.” It has 
universally been considered, at least 
among all civilized nations, as a con- 
tract so solemn and important, that, to 
secure it from violation, all the civil 
power, in conjunction with all the 
sacred rites of religion, have almost 
invariably been called in to ratify and 
confirm it. Though the law of Eng- 
land looks upon the act of marriage 
barely as a simple contract, by which 
two persons of opposite sexes mutually 
resolve to live together as husband and 
wife, yet it has always carefully pro- 
vided ment during the short —_ 
tion of Cromwell, when, more eflec- 
tually to degrade the clergy, the solem- 
nization of marriage was intrusted to 
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Justices of the peace, and celebrated in 
private houses), that the final ratifica- 
tion of it should be vested in the 
Church. 

The cause which chiefly gave rise to 
these inquiries, aud suggested the fol- 
lowing reflections, was a question 
which has been much agitated in some 
recent numbers of your excellent Mis- 
cellany, whether the marrying a_de- 
ceased wife’s sister be lawful. This 
connexion is most unequivocally forbid 
by the canons ecclesiastical of tiie Eng- 
lish Church,—*‘ a man may not marry 
the sister of his wife.” This prohibi- 
tion has been strongly objected to by 
several of your late Correspondents, as 
entirely devoid of foundation, either in 
the natural law of civil polity, or in 
the perhaps more local injunctions of 
the pen at code. It seems, however, 
to me at least, in the majority of in- 
stances, by no means inconsistent with 
the dictates of the former, and to be 
unquestionably implied in the pre- 
cepts of the latter. The law of nature, 
which the civil law ought always to 
follow and strengthen as much as pos- 
sible, upon which this union of sexes 
is permitted or forbidden, appears, as 
has been observed before, to depend in 
a great measure upon local manners 
and customs. The grand principle 
upon which it is founded is the gene- 
ral preservation of morals. For this 
cause too familiar connexions between 
relatives of opposite sexes, however re- 
mote the consanguinity may be, ought 
to be carefully avoided in every civi- 
lized and well-regulated government. 
To such a degree of affinity was this 
prohibition formerly extended, that 
even spiritual relations were expressly 
forbidden to contract matrimonial ties: 
the godfather was not permitted to in- 
termarry with his god-daughter,—the 
catechist with the catechumev,—even 
two sponsors for the same child. The 
code of Justinian, though it allows the 
intermarriage of first cousins, expressly 
prohibits all these, on account of some 
supposed spiritual relationship. Prior 
to the Reformation, cousin-germans as 
well as second cousins were prevented 
from marrying by the canon laws of 
this country. Posterior to the time of 
Henry VIII. (owing, perhaps, in some 
measure to a considerable change hav- 
ing taken place in the manners and 
customs of the people, and undoubt- 
edly more especially to annihilate the 
scandalous practices of the Romish 
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Church, by the influence of which 
many of those restrictions had been 
introduced, on account of the exces- 
sive gain which it derived from the 
sale of indulgences in these particulars, ) 
several of those abuses were abolished. 
In countries where it is customary, 
after marriage, for whole families still 
to cohabit in the same house, without 
being separated into distinct establish- 
ments, matrimonial restrictions are in 
the highest degree beneficial. For 
this reason the more ancient law at 
Rome prohibited the marriage of cou- 
sin-germans. Even in the present 
times in this country, an intimate and 
delicate communion not unfrequently 
exists between an unmarried and a 
married sister in the family of her bro- 
ther-in-law. This circumstance alone, 
by the law of nature, unsupported by 
the civil jurisdiction, seems a sufficient 
barrier to prevent, in consequence of 
the married sister’s death, any nearer 
union between the two survivors. Up- 
on this principle alone, therefore, such 
an intermarriage may with justice be- 
come at least a matter of hesitation. 
The English canon law is in this par- 
ticular, if believe, generally allowed to 
have its foundation on the Levitical 
injunctions of Moses. 

Now really upon strict investigation 
I still find myself unable satisfactorily 
to believe that this relative union is, if 
not literally, at least impliedly, not vir- 
tually forbidden by the spirit of that 
code. Two of your Correspondents at 
p- 494 and 495 of your December Ma- 
gazine, seem of an opinion directly 
contrary to this. The first passage re- 
ferred to by ther is ver. 9, chap. xviii. 
of the book of Leviticus, which « P.” 
contends was intended solely and ex- 
clusively to apply to the case of a man 
marrying his own sister, and thinks 
the inference strengthened by the con- 
cluding words of the sentence, “the 
daughter of his father, or the daughter 
of his mother.” A very different mean- 
ing, it appears to me, is legitimately 
deducible, as well from the Greek Sep- 
tuagint as from the English transla- 
tion. It is not expressed in either 
“‘the daughter of thy father, and the 
daughter of thy mother,” which would 
undoubtedly have belonged solely to 
his own sister, but ‘‘ the daughter of 
thy father, or the daughter of thy mo- 
ther,” attaching itself alone to the 
daughter of either of them. This pro- 
hibition, for the reason above assigned, 
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is equally consonant to the law of na- 
ture and to the divine command, and 
affords a strong instance where they 
ought certainly not to oppose each 
other. 

Another of your Correspondents ob- 
serves, that the only passage in that 
chapter of Leviticus which at all bears 
upon the subject, is the 18th verse, 
which he transcribes from the Septua- 
gint, and infers from it that such a 
connexion (an intermarriage between 
the brother and sister-in-law) is so far 
from being prohibited, that it is rather 
sanctioned by it. The Greek preposi- 
tion 2x’ or ix, generally if not univer- 
sally signifies in addition to; I should 
therefore be inclined to interpret the 
restriction, as extending only to the 
having two sisters at the same time, 
avriSnrov amroxarvpas aoxnuoovyny, 
and by no means to relate to any pos- 
terior union. ‘The Hebrew text, I am 
Jed to believe, forcibly corroborates this 
explanation. Upon the whole, I can- 
not help being fully persuaded that any 
circumstance which may lead to an 
expected union between a man and 
his deceased wife’s sister, is equally re- 
pugnant to natural modesty, to all civil 
injunctions among civilized nations, 
and to the implied commands of the 
Deity. Notwithstanding the neces- 
sity and propriety of those regulations 
in general, and in most instances their 
coincidence with the Divine Will, I 
do not see why in some particular 
cases, (as in that of the patriarch Jacob, 
whose two wives were certainly sis- 
ters,) and to answer some particular 
purposes, these, and perhaps some 
others of the Levitical institutes might 
not occasionally be dispensed with. I 
am stupid enough also, I confess, not 
immediately to conceive the very wide 
difference which is supposed to exist in 
point of morality, between ‘a man’s 
marrying an own brother's widow, 
and a deceased wife’s virgin sister.” 

Far be it from me to wish the im- 
position of any new, or the unneces- 
sary continuance of any old restraints 
upon marriage. By the encourage- 
ment which they give to licentious- 
ness and debauchery, they are cer- 
tainly in the highest degree, especially 
amongst the lower classes, detrimental - 
to religion and morality. No human ~ 
general law can, perhaps, be framed 
which shall be invariably productive of 
good: partial evil may occasionally re- 
sult from it: but where the former evi- 
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dently preponderates over the latter, 
the rule ought certainly to be esta- 
blished in every well-constituted State, 
and by every prudent legislator. 

In further confirmation of Dr. Berri- 
man’s letter on this subject, referred 
to by your late Correspondents, permit 
me to prefix a concluding extract from 
the writings of Bishop Jewel, a divine 
not less famous for his piety and learn- 
ing, than for the strenuous part which 
he acted, in widely diffusing the doc- 
trines of the Reformation. 


*¢ Though (says he) I am not forbidden 
by plain words to marry my wife’s sister, 
yet I am forbiddden by other words, which 

y exposition are plain enough; for when 
God commands me, that I shall not marry 
my brother’s wife, it follows directly that 
he forbids me to marry my wife’s sister. For 
between one man and two sisters, and be- 
tween one woman and two brothers, there is 
like analogy and proportion,” 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Urran, 


OmIcRON. 


June 12. 
A’ I am fond of seeing a new light 
thrown on an old subject, give 
me leave, through the medium of your 
pages, to return my thanks to your in- 
genious Correspondent ‘* Jurisconsul- 
tus,” for the assistance he has afforded 
us in your May number towards a new 
interpretation of the 18th chap. of Le- 
viticus, Perhaps, indeed, he is scarcely 
aware of the merits of this discovery, 
not having duly considered how many 
minds it had eluded, though indus- 
triously directed towards it, and espe- 
cially how completely it seems to have 
escaped the notice of the persons more 
immediately interested in it, and to 
whom it was originally addressed, I 
mean the Jews themselves. For if 
any man will take the trouble to con- 
sult our learned historian and anti- 
quary Selden* on the subject, he will 
find that the Jewish expositors were 
divided into two sects, the one of 
whom held that marriages were prohi- 
bited by this chapter to the extent only 
of the several express declarations con- 
tained in the words, ** Thou shalt not 
uncover the nakedness,’ &c. while 
the other considered the prohibition 
to reach by analogy to several other 
cases of marriage. But none of these 





* De Anno civili veterum Judeorum, 
cap. 2. Uxor Ebraica, cap. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
De Jure naturali et Gentium juxta Disci- 
plinam Ebrorum. 
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learned men a r to have conceived 
the idea that this chapter had no ap- 
plication to the law of marriage. Above 
Jew and Gentile, therefore, must the 
authors of this invention be; indeed I 
do not see how we can refuse them 
the honour of being more knowing 
than Moses himself. CLERICUS. 


—-@— 
Mr. Ursan, London, June 10. 


HANCING to pass by the church 
of Allhallows, Barking, in this 
city, and seeing the door open, { was 
induced to enter that venerable edifice, 
and was much struck with the charac- 
ter and neatness of its interior. There 
are within its walls several ancient and 
interesting monuments, few of which 
I had time to. notice. I, however, 
particularly observed one to the me- 
mory of John Bacon, formerly a citi- 
zen and Woolman of London, and 
Joan his wife. Neither Stowe nor 
Strype mention it, but in the work 
on London usually called, ‘* Seymour's 
Survey,” there is this description : 


*¢In or near the chancel is a plated grave~ 
stone with this inscription,—‘ Hic jacet 
Joannes Bacon, quondam Civis et Woolman, 
ob. 6 Maii, 1437; et Johanna, ux’ ejus.’ 
Also in the figure of a heart is the word 
€ Mercy,’ engraved, and here are these arms: 
two chevrons, in base an annulet.” 


This account is rather imperfect, the 
heart being surrounded by a garter thus 
inscribed : 

Jib'u fili dei migerere mei. 
Mater Dei memento met. 
Nor is it altogether correct as regards 
the epitaph, which is literatim as 
follows : 

Wic jacet Doh’es Wacon, quond'm 
Civig E¢ Wolman Aondon, qui obijt 
bj Die Mense Maii, Vo d'ni MilVime 
ceeererbij; @ BDoh’a ur’ ejus, guor’ 
a’i’ab’s p’p’ciet’ de’. Amen. 

It is placed under the figures of a 
woman habited in the costume of the 
times, and a man in a gown furred at 
the sleeves, and standing on a wool- 
sack, the badge of that fraternity with 
which the inscription tells us he was 
connected. 

Not far from this there is a grave- 
stone inlaid with brass plates, repre- 
senting wings, as the tomb belongs 
to one of the Vyrly, Wyrlay, or 
Wyrley family, whose crest is ‘* a pair 
of falcon wings endorsed, issuing from 
a ducal coronet.” This monument is 
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not mentioned by Stow, and merel 
noticed by his annotator as “‘ the tom 
of Thomas Vyrly, vicar of this church, 
1453.” The inscription is as follows: 

ic jacet d’n’s Chomas Dprip, quon- 
o’m vicatiug istiug eccVie, qui obiit 
#’c’dDa die Meng’ Oecembr’, Anne d'ni 
Millime ceectiiij.* 


Yours, &c. D. A. Briton. 


— 

Mr. Ursan, June Q. 

AS there are some errors in your 

Correspondent’s account, p. 416, 
relating to the Natural History Society, 
I beg leave to send you the following 
particulars. 

The Society for promoting Natural 
History was established, in London, 
13th October, 1782. The eriginal 
members were, Mr. Isaac Dalby, Mr. 
William Forsyth, Mr. Charles Harris, 
Mr. George Sian. Mr. John Prince. 

The officers of the Society, in 1791, 
were, Viscount Lewisham, President; 
Dr. Ash, Rev. Edmund Poulter, Vice- 
Presidents ; Mr. Francillon, Treasurer ;, 
Rev. John Hadley Swain, Secretary ; 
Dr. George Fordyce, William Forsyth, 
esq., Everard Home, esq., John 
Woodd, esq., James Agar, esq., Mr. 
George Prince, and Mr. Day, Com- 
mittee. The number of members in 
1791 was 110, and honorary members 


The members met originally at a 
house in Golden-square, on the second. 
and fourth Monday in every month, 
except August and September, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, and when five 
members (the original number) were 
present, they proceeded to business.— 
The subscription was one guinea a 
year, and one guinea admission; and 
nine guineas, besides the admission 
fee, exempted members from all future 
payments. ‘The anniversary was kept 
on the second Monday in March. 
None of their communications were 
ever published. 

When the Linnzan Society was 
established, in 1788, many of its 
members quitted, and joined that So- 
ciety. From that time it dwindled 
away; they gave up their house in 
Golden-square, ok apartments in 
Warwick-street, and afterwards held 
their meetings at the York Coffee- 
house, in St. James’s-street. I am 





* I think this date correct, theugh at 
variance with that given above, 
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not aware when their meetings finally 
ceased, but should suppose in 1794 or 
1795. 

The following are all that, I believe, 
are now living who were members in 
1791 :—James Agar, esq., Hare-court, 
Temple, 1787; Joshua Brooks, esq., 
ono bal | 1786 ; Montagu Bur- 

oyne, cag Upper Brook-street, 1791; 
Everard ome, esq., Leicester-square, 
1785; Rev. Rob. Nares, James-street, 
Westminster, 1789; William Smith, 
esq., Aldermanbury, 1789; Rev. Dr. 
Robert Thompson, Kensington, 1786. 
These were their residences, &c. at 
that time. 

Dr. J. E. Smith had only lodgings at 
Chelsea ; about 1790 he had a house 
in Great Marlborough-street, where 
he remained till the year after his 
marriage, 1797, when he retired from 
London to residein Norwich. Of the 
original members of the Linnzwan So- 
ciety, now living, are, Robert Barclay, 
esq. Clapham; Sir T. Gery Cullam, 
Bart. Bury ; Sam. Galton, esq., Bir- 
mingham; Aylmer B. Lambert, esq. ; 
Dr. John Latham; Mr. Arch. Men- 
zies; R. A. Salisbury, esq. 

Yours, &c. M.H 


+ Q-—— 


Mr. Ursan, June 20. 

] HAVE frequently observed shields 

inserted in the towers of churches, 
but I have hitherto been unable to 
discover the period when this custom 
arose. They often bear the arms of 
the Lords of the manor, or the owners 
of the neighbouring estates,—probably 
those who have contributed to the 
fabric. 

There is also another circumstance 
connected with ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, which appears to be involved 
in some obscurity. In many places, 
particularly villages, the churches have 
only one aisle, or wing, and when this 
is the case the wall opposite the aisle 
seems to have been built at a different 
period, and with dissimilar materials 
to the other parts of the edifice. Iam 
ata loss to conjecture whether there 
was formerly another aisle, or whether 
there was a private chapel in that part ; 
something there undoubtedly was in 
almost every case where this singula- 
rity octurs. Perhaps some of your 
readers will have the kindness to give 
me information on these points, which 
will much oblige your obedient ser- 
vant, Rusticus. 
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On the Effect of the Physical Geo- 
graphy of the World on the Boun- 
daries of Empires. By Joun 
Fincu, F.B.S. &c.* 


5 limits of empires are controlled 
by two causes, the physical geo- 
graphy of the soil, and the power of 
man. The first is eternal, the last vari- 
able; thus, in examining history, we 
find that the first produces the most 
permanent effect. 

Nations often war against those eter- 
nal limits which are pointed out by 
nature. 

The Turks and Persians have, in 
modern times, renewed the ancient 
contest between the Romans and Far- 
thians, and have fought for several 
centuries, without gaining perma- 
nently one square mile of territory. 

The ancient Greeks fought for a 
thousand years ; and their small repub- 
lics, at the termination of the contest, 
retained their original boundaries, 

England and France have amused 
themselves by wars; which may con- 
tinue to the end of time, without join- 
ing under one sceptre the vineyards of 
Burgundy with the valleys of England. 

Alexander invaded the east; but he 
could not enlarge the confines of Ma- 
cedonia. Bonaparte subdued Europe, 
but France is not now more extensive 
than formerly. Tamerlane overran 
Asia; but it was not in his power to 
unite the fire-worshippers of Persia 
with the sons of Confucius ; nor could 
he join under one empire the shepherds 
of Tartary and the agriculturists of 
India. 

When these phantoms of universal 
empire perish, nations resume their 
ancient limits. Conquer them, exter- 
minate them, destroy the memory of 
their existence as a people, still the 
new kingdom will have the same 
limits as the old. A nation, subduing 
those by which it is surrounded, re- 
sembles a river overflowing its banks ; 
the flood gradually subsides, and the 
stream returns to its ancient channel. 
When successive hordes of barbarians 
invaded the dominions of imperial 
Rome, did they unite the frozen re- 
gions of the north with the olive gar- 
dens of the south? 

When England was conquered suc- 
sessively by the Romans, Saxons, 





* From Silliman’s American Journal of 
Science, 
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Danes,.and, Normans, did they. sur- 


round with one tampart lialy, paxony, 
Denmark, Normandy; and England? 


The decisions of nature $oon cut asun- 
der the artificial arrangements of man. 

The barriers erected hetween com- 
munities of men vary in strength ; let 
us examine them in their order. 

1. Forests—In the infancy of man 
the gloom of a forest often deters him 
from entering within its shade. The 
Hercynian forest divided many of the 
ancient tribes of Germany, and its in 
fluence is still perceptible in that 
-country. The divisions of some of the 
counties of England are derived from 
the same source. Many tribes of In- 
dians in America are divided by thick 
woods. In the progress of time na- 
tions cut down the woods, and this is 
one reason why civilized nations have 
larger boundaries than those which are 
savage. 

2. Rivers.—In the first ages of man 
rivers are a real boundary; they pre- 
vent the passage of armies. They are 
now used as a boundary because they 
afford a definite line about which there 
can be no dispute. Europe, Asia, and 
America afford numerous examples. 
A singular fact takes place in regard 
to them; a small stream is a better di- 
vision between nations than a_ large 
river. The Danube would not form a 
line of demarcation between Russia 
and Turkey, but that there is a spare 
population on its banks. France has 
fonght to obtain the boundary of the 
Rhine; she must either advance to 
the mountains beyond, or retire to the 
next range of hills in her present ter- 
ritory. ‘The reason of this law is ob- 
vious ; the fertile banks of large rivers 
are usually inhabited by numerous 
tribes of men, the calm and tranquil 
surface of the river invites them to cross 
over, the interests of commerce keep 
up. a continual intercourse, the river 
is easily passed, and both banks must 
be united under one government. 
Never have the Ganges, the Nile, the 
Danube, or the Rhine seen hostile 
nations in possession of the opposite 
shores. 

The small stream which divides 
Spain and Portugal, is a more lasting 
boundary than the Tagus would be, if 
it Sein the same direction. 
<¢ Where Lusitania and her sister meet, 


Deem ye what bounds the rival realms 
divide ? 


[xcyir,. 


Or ere the jealous queens of nations mee 
Doth Tago interpose his mighty tide ? * 
Or dark Sierras rise in craggy pride ? 
Or'fence of art, like China’s vasty ‘Wall’? 
No'barrier wall! no river deep and wide’! " 
No horrid crags! nor mountains dark aid 
tall! i : 
Rise like the rocks that part Hispania’s land 
from Gaul. 
But there between a silver streamlet glides, 
And scarce a name distinguisheth the brook, 
Though Hig kingdoms press its verdant 
sides.” 


3. Seas and Oceans.—These forma 
decided boundary to the greater num- 
ber of nations; but the effect of domi- 
nion at sea will be noticed hereafter. 

4. Mountains form a) permanent 
and frequent boundary. They vary in 
their power to restrain nations within 
proper limits according to their breadth 
and altitude, but on the whole: sur- 
face of the earth. they form a real bar- 
rier. An individual ascends a moun- 
tain, but he returns to dwell in. the 
valley. The peasant of Hungary fears 
to ascend the hill which overlooks his 
native plain. 

** Mountains interpose, 
Make enemies of nations, which had else, 
Like kindred drops, been moulded into one.” 


5. Deserts. —I have mentioned the 
wars between the Turks and Persians, 
which are carried on across the déseyts 
of Mesopotamia. The ancient’ Kings 
of Egypt made frequent expeditions to 
conquer the Arabs dwelling on the 
sands of Africa, but they defied their 
armies. Ali Pacha exerted himself in 
a similar way with the same success. 
A desert forms a safe barrier to China. 
A desert and the rocky mountains 
form a boundary to the United States 
of America on Jand. 


1. The surface of the earth is. thus 
separated into certain natural divisions, 
which may le called natural kingdoms. 
—Every island is a natural kingdom. 
Every part of the world. which is.sar- 
rounded by strong natural boundaries, 
is a natura! kingdom: it is impossible 
to conquer one half of these divisions. 
Tn waging war with them you must 
complete a total conquest, .or return. 
No army could conquer half China. 
The Tartars and native Chinese opce 
made a treaty of partition; nature de- 
clared its execution to be. impossible. 
Nor could the plains of England be 
divided between. two Kings. Canute 
and Edmund drew an imaginary line 
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through the centre. The treaty could 
not be observed. 

When nations occupy part of natural 
kingdoms, they must advance or re- 
cede. The kingdom of Prussia must 
be bounded by new acquisitions, or 
she must recede. This is the reason 
why she is constantly armed. 

2. Small natural kingdoms, in the 
vicinity of those which are larger, often 
lose their independence.—Small islands 
are always subdued. No one could 
now erect the standard of empire on 
the island of Ithaca, or become King 
of the Fortunate Islands. We see this 
rule exemplified in the history of Great 
Britain. The British Islands contain 
five natural kingdoms, England, Corn- 
wall, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Wars took place among the Saxon 
monarchs of the Heptarchy for four 
hundred years, until the vallies of Eng- 
land were united under one monarch. 
She then united to herself the smaller 
natural kingdoms, by which she is 
surrounded, in the order of their re- 
spective strength. The powerful em- 
pire of Austria has subdued the smaller 
divisions by which she is surrounded. 

3. Where natural kingdoms are of a 
certain size it is difficult to conquer 
them.—Nothing but the fury of reli- 

jous dissension could have subjected 
Sahessla, with her circular rampart of 
mountains, to foreign power. 

Let us now consider how the power 
of man modifies these laws. There is 
scarcely any law known among nations 
but force. The power of empire ebbs 
and flows like the tide; the savage 
tribes of Britain were easily defeated 
by the cohorts of Rome; at another 
period their descendants conquered the 
veteran troops of France, led on by 
their emperor. 

‘¢ Nations melt 
wer’s high pinnacle, when they 
ave felt 
The sunshine for a while.” 

The legions of Rome, the peasants 
of Switzerland, the infantry of Spain, 
the chivalry of France, the cross-bow- 
men of England, aud the battalions of 
Sweden, have, in succession, given law 
to Europe, and then retired to their 
native land. 

The process of conquests is usually 
this: nations become luxurious, they 
are invaded by a neighbouring tribe, 
some of the vanquished fall in baitle, 
and their place is supplied by the con- 

Gent, Mac. Suppl. XCVIM. Part L 
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querors. The kingdom retains its an- 
cient boundary, and has merely sus- 
tained a change of inhabitants, together 
with the havock and distress which a 
state of war occasions. 

Fears have been expressed that 
France and Spain would be united 
under one empire! Europe was in 
arms many years to prevent it. The 
Pyrennees have made it impossible. 
The union of Russia and Siberia is 
dreaded! when Siberia possesses a large 
population, she will no longer be un- 
der the dominion of Russia. 

The empire of Rome may be cited 
as an instance against this theory, but 
on examination will be found to yield 
it support. It required all the ferocity 
of the Romans, aided by their naval 
power, and their permanent national 
council, to subdue the nations around. 
On the decline of their high fortunes 
the empire was broken into its original 
limits. 

Naval Power.—‘* War is the trade 
of barbarians. The whole art consists 
in assembling a force superior to that 
of your adversary.” A great naval 
power is enabled to do this, by seizing 
on all the smaller detached portions of 
the world, and on large kingdoms 
which have not yet arrived at their full 
power, and which have become im- 
becile. This is easier, to such a power, 
because all countries are easily ap- 
proached by sea; nature has made 
few impervious coasts; she intended 
that man should make use of the 
ocean. This produces the somewhat 
anomalous appearance of countries the 
most distant under one sceptre. 

If we examine the reason of this law 
which binds nations within certain 
limits, we shall find it arises from 
similarity of habits and feelings, which, 
at the same time, leads them to hosti- 
lities with all around. 

The Indians of America war with 
all but their own tribe. In the High- 
lands of Scotland each clan was ac- 
customed to combat all those who 
lived in the neighbouring valley. 

Denon has given a correct and vivid 
description of the combats which take 
place between the villagers of the Nile. 
On enquiring the reason, “ They 
knew not; but their ancestors had 
been accustomed to fight, and it would 
be improper to break so laudable a 
custom.” Even in civilized countries 
this hostile spiritis shewn. Wherever 
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two villages, ; of nearly equal size, are 
situated within tet nifles of each other, 
rivalty, takes! place, and they would 
occasionally combat, but. they are ‘re- 
strained by the laws. © Cities ‘within 
one, handred miles of cach other, have 
the same spirit of enmity. 

If we examine the map of Europe 
we perceive that Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Holland, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Austria, are 
natural kingdoms. | Norway has al- 
ways been in vassalage, because her 
population is much scattered. Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and Egypt, are joined by 
the power of a fleet, as they were 
uhder the Greek empire. Persia has 
its antient limits; China has had the 
same froin time immemorial. The 
Arabians subdued Asia, but they re- 
tain their sway over nothing more 
than their original sandy deserts. 
Hindostan is a natural empire, too 
weak to defend herself. America is 
arranged in natural divisions. 

Thus on the surface of the world 
man has done little to change the 
decrees of the Almighty power whose 
fiat governs the universe. 


—p— 


SKETCHES OF PorTuGuEsE Ds- 
PRAVITY. 
By a Resident. 
HE recent transactions in Portu- 
gal shew the weakness of the 
Portuguese laws; and the glaring de- 
fect in their enforcement may be 
traced, in some measure, to the miser- 
able and inadequate stipends allotted to 
those to whom their execution is en- 
trusted. Being compelled to keep up 
a style of respectability, for which all 
legitimate means are absolutely with- 
held from them, they are naturally 
exposed to the temptations of bribery. 
Join to this the difficulty in Portugal 
of procuring evidence sufficient for 
conviction, even of the most public 
and most atrocious crimes: while the 
fear of revenge operates on one hand, 
and on the other the full persuasion 
that any testimony, however false, is 
meritoriously given, if it have the de- 
_sign of saving a poor sinner from a 
ainful and degrading end. This feel- 


ing in the lower orders is carried to 
such a pitch, that the natural excla- 
mation of a Portuguese on seeing one 
man stab another in the street (or prick 
him, as they simply term it) is, ‘* poor 
fellow, he has ha 


the nrisfortune to 
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kill a man.” Every effort is made; to 
screen the assassin from justice ; whilst 
the dead or wounded man, far from 
exciting pity or receiving. assistance, 
will be shunned carefully as a danger- 
ous object; it being one of the laws 
in these cases to consider as the mur- 
derer, and to confine as such, the first 
person who has been known to touch 
a dead body. 

A law made by the late queen- 
mother, forbidding the execution of 
females, did not a little contribute to 
swell the annals of crime... An in- 
stance of this, and of the corruption 
of those to whom the subject ought 
naturally to look up for the protection 
of life and property, will be found in 
the following case which took place at 
Elvas in 1816. A gunner of the artil- 
lery, on his return home at night from 
labour, was seized upon by his wife 
and two dragoons of the third regiment, 
Her paramours (whom she had con- 
cealed in the house) lashed him: to the 
table, and bled him to death in the 
throat like a pig, afler which he was 
thrown upon the dunghill of a house 
further down the street. His two chil- 
d-en, who were witnesses of the mur- 
der of their father, were threatened 
with similar treatment if they, dared 
betray the secret, The soldiers retired 
to their barracks; buton the opening 
of the town gates next morning, they 
deserted into Spain, a thing so easy to 
effect, that the most: horrid crimesyare 
on both sides of the frontier as frequent 
as the commonest occurrences of life. 

The woman was;seized and interre- 
gated; but, as may be supposed, de- 
nied any knowledge of the fact. The 
children, however, revealed the story 
with all its details; and from their age 
their testimony was fully admissible. 
Their diabolical mother was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment; 
but her beauty pleaded so much in her 
behalf, that, after being kept by the 
C—d—r for some months, he finally 
gave her in marriage to the gaoler. 

I went to the spot where the murder 
was committed; and much pains were 
taken by the bystanders, to. persuade 
me, against the evidence of my, owR 
senses, that the blood which, upon, the 
first incision, had spurted up against 
the opposite wall, had trickled into, the 
similitude of a ‘‘ Senhor erucificado,”” 

Another instance of flagrant, cor- 
ruption in the protectors of the law, 
was exhibited at Lisbon in 1816, A 
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gallego was observed, at early dawn, to 
plate’ a heavy ‘box upon’ one of the 

tiays '(Caes da Forca), with the evi- 
dent intention of precipitating it into 
the'water ; but on perceiving that he 
was séeh by some soldiers, who had 
risen early as well as himself, he aban- 
dotied his ‘charge and ran away. The 
soldiers, imagining’ the box to contain 
contraband goods, eagerly opened. it, 
and ‘found, instead of what they ex- 
pected, a very pretty girl, of about 
seventeen years of ‘age, with a rope 
round her neck, with which she bad 
evidently ‘been strangled. Her legs 
were sawed off at the hips, and half 
sawn through the knees, for the greater 
fucility of packing; and she was en- 
tirely naked, but wrapped up in a clean 
sheet. 

I saw her remains myself, and could 
not help admiring the beauty of her 
features, even changed as they were 
by the cruel manner of her death; and 
1 well remember that her jet black 
hair curled naturally all over her head. 
A sham search was instituted after her 
diabolical uiurderers; but which, like 
every thing else of the kind, came to 
nothing. But ‘it ‘was every where 
confidently asserted that the authors of 
thé crime. were well known, their 
nameés even were whispered, and that 
a bag’ of fifty moidores had been quite 
sufficient to choke up the fountain of 
justice. 

Many soldiers have assured me that 
the duty upon which they went with 
most reluctance was that of assisting 
the civil power. It happened almost 
invariably that they succeeded in se- 
curing the objects of their search; 
who, being soon bought off by their 
associates, became the most inveterate 
enemies of their captors, and sought 
every méans Of satiating their revenge 
upon tiem. A villain of this descrip- 
tion infesiéd for along time the road 
between! Elyas and Badajos, commit- 
ting every ‘kind of atrocity, and retir- 
ing for repose to the rutns of a dis- 
mianiled wintimill. 

“'The'last crime Which he committed 
Was thé mardér of a& poor widow of a 
farmer,’ who lived “in a sequestered 
CUAL, anid WHose grey mare this hero 
coveted ti order to carry on his profes- 
sion’ OH_a ture eXtensive scale. Some 
relation of ihe Woinan complained to 
the. corregidor, and pointed out the 
hiding-place of the ruffian. The Col- 
onel of a regiavent of cavalry in gar. 
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rison at, Elvas was requested to furnish 
a defachment for the purpose of secur- 
ing him, which ‘was. ‘executed’ in .a 
manner highly creditable to the. ser- 
jeant commanding the little party, 

The ruffian was seized oe sleep. 
ing in the ruin; ‘his head resting op a 
pig-skiu full of wine, his carbine by 
his side, as well as his good knife, and 
a bag of dollars; and the grey mare 
was tied up in a corner of the same 
enclosure. ‘The party bound his hands 
behind him, and drove him before 
them to the garrison, notwithstanding 
his tempting offers to induce them to 
permit his escape; and with the seru- 
pulous exactness which so strongly 
characterizes the Portuguese soldier, 
they deposited every farthing of the 
money thus found into the. hands of 
the authorities. The fellow. was, how- 
ever, soon after liberated ; and the dra- 
goon who related this fact to me, hav- 
ing belonged to the party, was in daily 
apprehension of reaping the reward of 
his zeal and integrity from the revenge 
of the ruffian. 

The ecclesiastics who surrounded the 
source of temporal power in Portugal, 
directed the stream at their will and 
pleasure to the sacrifice of justice and 
of every barrier which had been erected 
for the protection of life and property. 
In 1800 a dissolute young man, resid- 
ing in the Rua dos Capellistas, mur- 
dered (under circumstances of the 
greatest brutality) the author of his 
being, who had refused to furnish him 
with the means of gratifying his taste 
for debauchery. A friend of mine, of 
the regiment of Vieira Telles, was or- 
dered to attend the execution with his 
company; but on his way to the spot, 
a messenger met him announcing the 
Priuce’s. pardon of the offender. It 
appeared that a person interested in 
preserving the life of the parricide had 
found the means of buying (no diffi- 
cult matter) the intervention of the 
court confessor, who persuaded the 
sovereign that he ought to forgive, if 
he hoped himself for pardon heree 


after, 
—-@-— 
Mr. UrsBan, June 20. 

I MUCH regret that Mr. Basix 

Montacu’s Letter in your Maga- 
zine for last August (p. 104), respect- 
ing the house of the Earl of Arundel 
at Highgate, in. which the illustrious. 
Bacon breathed his last, has. received 
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no satisfactory: -o(Notican T as: 
sist'in eae sere rere nema To 
your Correspondent’s inquiry was pat- 
ticularly directed, namely, the site, of 
the mansion in question; but perhaps 
the following memoranda of events 
which took place within its precincts, 
may prove of some interest, as well to 
your correspondent as to your readers 
generally. 

It is not until towards the middle of 
the reien of James the First, that we 
hear off the Earl of Arundel having a 
house at Highgate. When Norden 
wrote his Survey of Middlesex in 1596, 
the principal mansion was one thus 
mentioned: ‘* At this place 
Cornewalleyes, esquire, hath a verie 
faire house, from which he may with 
great delight beholde the stately citie 
of London, Westminster, Greenewich, 
the famous river of Tamyse, and. the 
countrey towardes the south very 
farre.” Norden, before stating this, 
tematks, ‘‘Upon this hill is most 
pleasant dwelling, yet not so pleasant 
as healthful, for the expert inhabitants 
there report that divers that have been 
long visited with sickness, not cure- 
able by physicke, have in a short time 
tepayred their health by that sweete 
salutarie aire.” * 

Mr. Lysons has remarked that there 
is in-the Harleian MSS. 6994, fol. 43, 
a letter of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, 
dated “ Hyghgat, 16 July, 1587.” Sir 
Thomas, who was Treasurer of Ca- 
lais, and Comptroller of the household 
to Queen Mary, had been knighted as 
early as 1548, so that the * Corn- 
walleyes, esq.” mentioned by Norden 
in 1596, was doubtless his son Wil- 
liam, who had taken up his residence 
there, whilst Sir Thomas had retired 
to his mansion at Brome in Suffolk. It 
is presumed ¢ that this house at High- 
gate was visited by Queen Elizabeth 
in June 1589; and on the Ist of May, 
1604, it was the scene of a splendid 








The Earl of drundel's House at Highgate. 
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Royal. festival. For, this latter occas 
sion Ben Jonson was employed to 
compose his dramatic, interlude of 
“The Penates ;.a Private Entertains 
ment, of the King and Queen on May- 
day in the morning by Sir William 
Cornwallis, at_his house at High- 
gent and Sir Basil Brooke, of 

adeley in Shropshire, was knighted 
there on the same day. 

Sir Thomas Cornwallis died at 
Brome on the 24th of December in the 
same year, 1604, aged 85; and it is most 
probable that Sir William then re- 
moved to reside in the Suffolk man- 
sion, as we hear nothing more of his 
family at Highgate. Their residence, 
it is evident, from what has been al- 
ready stated, had been the principal 
one in the place; and, as we find the 
Earl of Arundel occupying one of a 
similar description, a few years after, 
which we have no intimation of his 
having erected himself, there appears 
reason to presume that it was the same 
mansion which successively accommo- 
dated the two individuals, 

The first mention I have found of 
the Earl of Arundel at Highgate is of 
the date 1617; and this is also ¢on- 
nected with the history of the great 
Bacon. At that time the King was in 
Scotland; and Sir Francis, having re- 
cently been appointed Lord Keeper, 
was left at the head of the Privy 
Council in London; where, according 
to the satirical Weldon, he occupied 
the King’s lodgings at Whitehall, and 
assumed the state of Royalty. During 
the absence of the Court, the Lords 
were entertained by turns at each 
others’ houses ; and in Whitsun week, 
says. Mr. Chamberlain in a letter to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, the Countess of 
Arundel (the Earl had accompanied 
the King to Scotland,) ** made a grand 
feast at Highgate to the Lord Keeper, 
the two Lords Justices, the Master of 
the Rolls, and I know not whom else. 





an 


* On the festival of the King’s accession in 1621-2, the Spanish Ambassador, Count 
Gondemar, ‘‘ excused his absence with his retrait to Highgate to take ‘the fresh aire.” 
(Finetti Philoxenis, p. 94.)—There is another record of that lively Spaniard’s’ disappro- 
bation of our metropolitan atmosphere, that ‘‘ at the departure’of one.of his agents to 
Spain, he facetiously bad him commend him to the Sun, for ie had seennone here a long 


while!” 


tT The bell-ringers of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, were paid 6d. on thé 11th of June, 
*¢when the Queen’s Majesty came from Highgate.” (Nichols’s Progresses of Queen, Eli- 
zabeth, vol. If. p. 30.)—-The suggestion there made that Richard Cornwallis was the resi- 
dent at Highgate, is clearly wrong, and is corrected by Mr. Nichols in his subsequent pub- 


lication of King James’s Progresses. 


t See Nichols’s Progresses of King James the First, vol. 1. pp, 430—437. 
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It..was after the Italian manner, with 
four, courses and four table-cloths, dne 
under another; and when ‘the first 
course and table-cloth was taken away, 
the, Master of the Rolls [Sir Julius 
Czrsar],thinking all had been done, 
said grace (as his manner is when no 
divines are, present), and was afterwards 
well laughed at for his labour.” * 

In 1624, we find the King sleeping 
at this mansion. He “went on Sun- 
day [June 2,] toward evening to High- 
gate, and lay at the Lord of Atandel's, 
to hunt a stag early the next morning 
in St. John’s Wood.”—Ibid. vol. 111. 


p- 978. 

The death of the Viscount St. Al- 
ban’s in the year 1626 is the only sub- 
sequent event connected with the Earl 
of Arundel’s house that I have yet 

J.G.N 


met with. 
—oe— 


On ANCIENT ARMORIES, OR AR- 
MORIAL BEARINGS. 


[From Dr. Nuttall’s MS. Collections 
for his “ Bibliotheca Scholastica,” 
a Work intended for future publica- 
tion. ] 

HE cab of Armorial Bearings 
is involved in the utmost obscu- 

rity. They may have existed with 
the first dawnings of society. The 
hieroglyphics of the AEthiopians and 

_ Egyptians were originally nothing 
more than armorial emblems adopted 

by monarchs, priests, and nobles, as 

commemorative of particular circum- 
stances. In advanced stages of society, 
when warriors fought in armour, with 
their faces concealed under their hel- 
mets, some conspicuous marks of dis- 
tinction became absolutely necessary. 
The shield pendant at the breast, or 
held forward on the left arm in action, 
was admirably adapted to receive these 
distinguishing marks, and it thus be- 
came, as it were, the face of the war- 
rior, However, like the natural fea- 
tures of the face, those of the shield 

were only discernible in front, on a 

near view; but in action it was ne- 

cessary that,.commanders, at least, 
should) be. known at a distance.— 

The -crest, raised high on the head, 

was well adapted to the purpose. The 

emblems thus worn in war became 
badges of honour in peace, and were 
engravén on seals, and sculptured on 
montments. Whilst mankind re- 
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mained in a state of continual warfare, 
itis probable the descent of honours 
was not attended to ;:as' every man; was 
himself ’a warrior, | attd:> was: chiefly 
anxious to acquire honours of his own. 
But nations being formed.and. civi+ 
lized, the people became. divided into 
civil and miliary; and the former 
having no opportunities of acquiring 
martial honours themselves, . were 
anxious to preserve and transmit. to 
posterity those of their ancestors. As 
nations grew in magnitude, arms in- 
creased in number, and’ grew nearer 
in resemblance to each other. The 
intervals of war, also, being long, and 
the memory no longer adequate to the 
task of making extemporaneous, dis- 
tinctions, impositions and). armorial 
laws became necessary. Thus in peace 
and civilization probably. arose the 
laws of Armories. 

As considerable disputation has exist- 
ed among the learned respecting the 
origin of arms, the following historical 
notices may be interesting. Favyn con- 
tends that they have existed from the 
beginning of the world, and Segoin 
from the time of Noah; others. from 
that of Osiris, which is supported by 
some passages in Diodorus Sicalus ; 
others from the time of the Hebrews, 
as arms were given to Moses, Joshua, 
the twelve tribes, David, &c. ‘Some 
will have them to have taken. their 
rise in the heroical age, and under the 
empires of the Assyrians, Medes, and 
Persians, on the authority-of Philostta- 
tus, Xenophon, and Quintus Curtius. 
Some pretend that the use of arms, 
and the rules of blazon, were regu- 
lated by Alexander. Others say they 
had their origin under the empire of 
Augastus ; some during the inunda- 
tions of the Goths; and others under 
the empire of Charlemagne. 

Chorier observes, that among the an- 
tient Gauls, each man bore a mark on 
his buckler, by the sight whereof he 
might be known to his fellow; and 
hence he refers the original of the 
arms of noble families. Camdén has 
observed something like thisof the an- 
cient Picts and Britons, who, goin 
naked to the wars, painted their bodies 
with blazons, and figures of divers co- 
lours, which he supposes to have been 
different in different families, as the 
fought divided by kindreds. Yet Spel- 
man says, that the Saxons, Danes, and 





* Nichols’s Progresses of King James the First; vol, Il. p. 344. 
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Normans, first btoughtoarms-from the 
north | into: Exigland;-and thence into 
Frances b eid w 
Upon. the, whole: it) is) certain, that 
from, time .immemorial; «there shave 
been symbolical, marks: in use among 
men, to distinguish them in armies, 
and,.to. serve as ornaments of shields 
and ensigns; but these marks were 
used. arbitrarily as devices, emblems, 
hieroglyphics, &c. and were not regu- 
lar armories like ours, which should 
be hereditary marks of the nobility of 
a house, regulated according to the 
rules of Heraldry, and authorized by 
princes, Before Marius, even the 
eagle was not the constant ensign of 
the, Roman army, but they bore in 
their. standards a wolf, leopard, or 
eagle, indifferently, according to the 
fancy.of the Generals. The same di- 
versity has been observed with regard 
to the French and English; on which 
account authors are divided, when they 
speak of the antient arms of those coun- 
tries. In effect, it appears from all the 
best., authors, that the armories : of 
houses, as well.as the double names 
of families; were not known: before 
the year 1000 ; and several have even 
endeavoured, to. prove, that the use of 
arms did not begin. till the time of the 
firs. Crusades of the) Christians, for 
the conquest of the Holy Land. The 
truth is, it appears to have been the 
antient tournaments that occasioned 
the. fixing of armories. Henry ‘the 
fowler, who. regulated the tournaments 
in Germany, was the first who intro- 
duced these marks of honour, which 
appear to be of an older standing in 
Germany than in any other part of Eu- 
rope. It was then that coats of arms 
were first instituted, which were a 
kind .of livery, composed of several 
bars, fillets, and colours; whence came 
the .fesse, pale, bend, and: lozenge, 
which were some of the first elements 
of. armories. , Those who had never 
been concerned in any tournament had 
no,arms, though they were gentlemen. 
Such .of the nobility, and gentry as 
crossed the sea, in the expeditions to 
the, Holy .Land,. also assumed these 
tokens. of -honour to distinguish them- 
selves,.. Camden refers the original of 
hereditary arms in England to the 
time.of tha fs Norman Kings. He 
says their use was not established till 
the-reign of Heury ILI. and instances 
in several) of. the most considerable fa- 


milies in England, wherein, till that” 


time, the son bore always different 
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arms from the father. About the same 
tithe it beeame the custom in England 
for! private gentlemen to ‘bear arms; 
borrowing them from the ‘lords ‘of 
whom they held’ in fée, or to whdth 
they ‘were most devoted.* % 

After the appointment of Conrts Mili. 
tary, and a Constable and Marshal, jn 
the Norman ‘era, armorial “hondars 
flowed freely from the throne to the 
chieftain, and from the chieftain to his 
followers ; and the ‘Crusaders tended 
rapidly to augment their number both 
in England and on the Continent. 


*©In these holy warres (says an ancient 
writer on Armories) many armes were al- 
tered, and new assumed upon divers occa- 
sions, as the Veres Earles of Oxford, who 
bare before quarterly Gueles and Or, insert- 
ed a mollett in the first quarter, for that a 
shooting starre fell thereon, when ‘one ‘of 
them served in the Holy Land: The Lord 
Berkleys, who bare first Gueles} a chevron 
Argent, after one of them had taken up’ the 
crosse (for that, was, then, the’ phrase): to 
senve in those warres,, inserted, ten. crosses 
patté in his shield. . Sa Geffray of Boullion, 
the glorious general in those warres, at one 
draught of his bowe, shooting, against Da- 
vid’s tower in Hierrusalem, brocked three 
feetlesse birds called Allerions, upon his 
arrow, and thereupon assumed in a shield, 
Or, three allerions Argent on a bend Guelés, 
which the house of Lorrain} descending from 
his race, continueth to this day.’ So Leo- 
pold the fifth Marques of Austria, who bare 
formerly sixe larkes Or in Azure, when his 
Coate-armour at the seige of Acres in the 
Holy Land was all dyed in, bloud save: his 
belt, he took for his arms, Gueles, a white 
belt (or a fess Argent is,the same,) in me- 
mory thereof.” 


The multiplication of Ordinaries, 
Charges, Augmentations of honour, &c. 
for the purpose of distinguishing dif- 
ferent. families, and  their— several 
branches, soon became boundless; and 
there is scarcely any object:in’ nature 
or art that has not been thereby repré- 
sented., Technical \déscriptions may 
be seen in any modern work:on He- 
raldry—In addition to..these-nume- 
rous devices reptesented-on the shield, 
were the Helmet, :Crest, Supporters, 
and, Motto; and,.as_ the emblems: of 
sovereignty and nobility, Crowns and 
Coronets.—Edward M1. was the: first 
who bore a-Cres¢ upon his helmet; 
and the Knights of the Ganter follow- 





¥ See a Paper in illustration of this, with 
a plate, in vol. Lxxx1l. ii. 609. 

t+ Mullet, in heraldry the rowel of a spur 
witli five points, used for the distinction of 
houses. 
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ed the exampleof their Sovereign, when 
the. fashion became. prevaleat—The 
. origin of Supporters is uncertain; but 
itis generally supposed that they arose 
from the ‘Tournaments, when, the 
Knights were wont.to place, oa the 
sides of their shields, their pages, ar- 
mour-bearers, and servants, clothed in 
whimsical dresses. Henry VIII. re- 
stricted Supporters to Peers and Knights 
of the Garter and Bath.—Mottoes are 
supposed to have originated in the war- 
cries: of the ancients; buat it is most 
probable that they arose from some fa- 
mily circumstance, or favourite expres- 
sion of the first bearer. The institu- 
tion of the Order of the Garter first 
introduced them into this country.— 
The Arms of Ulster, or Badge of Ba- 
ronetage (a -hand couped) was. first 
granted by James I. on the institution 
of that) order ‘for the protection of 
Ulster in Ireland. 
Having taken a general view of the 
origin of Armorial honours, we shall 
now’ presenta brief Synopsis of the 
Arms, &c. ‘of the Royal families of 
England from the Norman era, a know- 
ledge of which is requisite to deter- 
miné the ages of buildings, &c.—W11- 
tiaM I. and IL.; Gules, two: lions, 
(leos-purdés, not Jeopards) passant 
guardant Or ; and for Matilda of Flan- 
ders;\Gyronny of eight ; in the nombril 
‘point a plain shield gules —Henry I. 
and .Matilda of Scouland, England as 
before, and Scotland.—SterHen and 
Matilda of Boulogne; Gules, 3 sagit- 
tarieés Or, 3 torteaux.—HeEwnry I1.; 
England; and, Gules, 1 lion passant 
gardant, for Eleanor of Aquitaine; his 
cognizamces were, a crescent’ beneath 
a star, an escarbuncle of 8 rays, and 
the broom-plant from his name Plan- 
tagenet.—Ricuarp I. ; 3 lions passant 
gardant for England, and a cross’ bot- 
tonée Argent for Berengaria of Navarre ; 
Dieu et mon droit first assumed by 
him:—Hewry H1.; England ; Paly of 
8, Or and» Gules, for Eleanor of Pro- 
vence. —Epwarp T.; as Prince of 
Wales his arms were, England, with a 
label. of 3<or 5 points; as king, with 
Eleanor'of Castile, England with, quar- 
terly, hand'+4.a eustle, 2 and 3-a lion 
rampant; -with Margaret of France, 
England, and semée de lis —Epwarp 
lloahe! same as his father,’ with two 
small castles on the side of his throne 
to shew his descent, through his mo- 
ther, from Castile. — Epwarp ILI. 
England within a border of France; 
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ive Argent; :seméecde lis,' placed on 
his throne,! bétweeh 2! fleurs-tle-lis} to 
shew his descent from Frances) this 
monarch | first’ quartered’ the arms of 
France in 1358. His cognizances were, 
thesun issuing from the clouds, and the 
stamp of a tree yprouting.—-RicHarD 
Il. France and England quarterly, with 
a label of 3 points, the middie point 
charged with the cross of St. George, 
which he relinquished at his father’s 
decease ; he assumed other arms, as the 
pretended arms of Edward the Con- 
fessor, &c. and was the first who bore 
supporters, being 2 angels —Hewry 
IV. France and England quarterly, 
(5 fleurs-de-lis) with Richard’s sup- 
Set nee tiec ae Ny and VI. France and 
ugland quarterly, the fleurs-de-lis re- 
duced to A rain in imitation of Chartes 
VI. of France.—Edward 1V. France 
and England; supporters, the black 
bull of Clare, and white lion of Mor- 
timer; crest, the fleur-de-lis of Frarice 
and lion of England conjoined; like- 
wise with two lions supporters, and 
arms within the garter.—Epwarp V. 
France and England ; supporters, a tion 
and white hart.—Ricuarp I11: France 
and England between two boars, ora bull 
on thedexter, and boaron the sinister. 
Hewry VII. France and England sur- 
rounded with the garter, and ensigned 
with a large crown; crest, the port- 
cullis, from his mother, of the: family 
of Beaufort; supporters, a red dragon, 
from Cadwallader, last king of the Bri- 
tous, from whom he claimed descent ; 
on the left a greyhound; Argent col- 
lared Gules, ‘from ‘the Somersets; 
badges, the white and red rose ‘per 
ale.—Henry VIII. France and Eng- 
foals supporters, a red dragon and 
greyhound in the early part of his 
reign, afterwards a lion of England 
crowned, and the red dragon sinister; 
for Catharine of Arragon impalin 
Castile and Leon, and Artagon wed 
Sicily —Epwarp VI. France and Eng- 
land; supporters, a lion and griffin.— 
Mary; a lozenge, 1 and’ 4 France, 
2 England, 3 Spain, for Philip ‘her 
husband ; supporters, an eagle dexter, 
and.a lion rampant guardant, similar 
according to Nisbet, but according to 
Willement a greyhound and crowned 
eagle —Enizasetu; France and Eng- 
land, ensigaed with imperial crowns ; 
supporters, a lion dexter crowned, a red 
dragon sinister.—James I. Cuarzes I. 
and dI.. James If. France, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, differently bla- 
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zoned ; ‘sappotters, lion’ ‘brid’ diticdrn,’ 
from the dntbc of England afid® Scot. 
land.—These arms ‘remain to this day, 
with the exception of France being 


entirely omitted, and the arms of his’ 


Majesty’s German dominions, ensign- 
ed with the electoral bonnet, being 
borne as an escotcheon of pretence. 


—@— 


Some SpecuLATions on LITERARY 
Preasures.—No. X. 


(Continued from p. 507.) 


T has been observed that the moral 
economy of Nature’s empire by no 
means always harmonizes with her 
physical arrangements. It often, in- 
deed, happens that where, from the 
peculiar but unerring economy of our 
physical blessings, Nature has dispens- 
ed ber brightest and most exuberant 
gifts of soil and atmosphere, and conse- 
quently of production, the moral fea- 
tures of the human beings who inha- 
bit and cultivate these soils deteriorate 
exactly in an inverse proportion. 
Philosophical theorists have often 
attempted to account for a discrepancy 
apparently subversive of the harmony 
of Nature’s operations ; and we our- 
selves have formerly slightly touched 
upon this point. Whether or not the 
reasons alleged .upon this point are 
every way sufficient to solve this dis- 
crepancy, we shall not here decide; 
this much, however, is certain in the 
history of mankind, that those soils of 
our globe, which from the earliest pe- 
riods have been chiefly distinguished 
for the magnanimity and intelligence 
of their sons, the countries which have 
chiefly shone in the acts of policy and 
overnment, in science and literature, 
ave been between the 30th and 60th 
degrees of northern latitude. 

n the long periods, during which 
we can trace the transactions which 
have distinguished the greater part of 
these countries, the man of reflection, 
if he cannot discern just grounds for 
the basis of the theory above noticed, 
will yet realize a constant source of 
ainusement and pleasure, in marking 
the gradual developement of the hu- 
man mind, during the lapse of long 
and distant periods. If, for instance, 
we ascend to high and remote anti- 
quity, in the history of civilized coun- 
tries, (and the annals of all others are, 
perhaps, not worth the study,) we feel 
the truth of the remark of the judi- 
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cidtis ‘ahd “learned ‘L*Abbé" Millog it 
full force, when he says,** Quand elles 


sont enfin epuréés, et qué fa politesse’ 


et les sciences, les loix; <t'l@ morale oft 
écarté cette rouille Ue barbaries n'est. 
il pas aussi utile-qu’ agréable de consix 
dérer Ja différence ef 

l'état présent ‘avec Métat’ primitif don’ 
l'on est sorti, Pest ce qui fortie’ I'hiss 
toire de l’esprit Hhumain ‘ow du’ ' moins 
cette de esprit national.””' This, ‘in. 
deed, alone forms the amusement, and 
stimulates the active curiosity of an 
intelligent mind ; for innumerable of 
the details which swell’ the’ bulky 
tomes of perhaps the greater part of 
historians, serve not for the purposes 
we have mentioned, inasmuch as’ they 
are occupied with an eternal narrative 
of ‘campaigns, with all the “‘ cireum- 
stance of war.” 

Tt will be’ said; and it is admitted; 
that war has always’ formed a’ prom 
nent object among mankind, and*that 
in prosecuting the work of transmitiing 
to distant ages the narratives of history, 
it becomes the duty of the historian to 
notice the tihdl pal or, atany rate; the 
Most prominent’ tratsaciidns” ‘of | the 
ae concerning’ whom | Kei ‘treats: 

ut it does not Hence follow’ that! the 
whole of the sanguinary detail 6f ‘the 
numerous campaigtis which have dis- 
tinguished the annals of’ 'a-' people; 
should form in tiiose “atinals: a'' tod: 
prominent picture. "These, evétt spon 
the principles of the philanthropist, 
should unquestionably be noticed’ ‘as 
forming the integral’ portion “of ‘the 
history of a nation; ‘but'it becomes’ a 
question (and a question of no minor 
importance) whether they: should: be 
dwelt upon and emblazoned, as they 
too frequently are, in the pages of 
some of our best historians. It wil 
be asked, with what ‘then will the de: 
tails of general history be filled? + ‘fv 
may be answered that, as it seems ne- 
cessary, in order to delineate ‘the tem- 

rand actual ‘history of any patticn- 
ar State, to glance at these ‘things; 
they might be noticed in thé outline, 
not dwelt upon circumstantially inithe 
detail, as though the chief end of Itis- 
tory consisted in minutely reciting tte 
most successful means of destroying the 
human race, or of scattering infect 
among her sons. This delinquéncy in 
the conduct of some of out best histo- 
rians has been complained of, ‘and 
not without reason. ut it has been 
said, on the other hand, that the details 
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of early annals are 50 scant, except up- 
an these..themes,.that later. historians 
have: searcely, an alternative left them. 
This may. increase the difficulty ; but 
it, by, na,.means ,wholly excuses this 
psecedure. . There are, however, as- 
suredly. other topics, which may be 
thought to form the staple and legiti- 
mate basis of history ;.and to this. will 
the, learning of the writer of philoso- 
phic views more repens point. 

** A history of philosophy (says one 
of its distinguished ornaments) is a his- 
tory of doctrines and men.”—‘ As a 
history of doctrines (subjoins the same 
learned writer, who had ably investi- 
gated its details,) it lays open the ori- 
gin of opinions, the changes they have 
undergone, the distinct characters of 
different systems, and the leading 
points in which they agree or differ; it 
is therefore in fact a history of the hu- 
man. understanding.” And Buffon, 
following, it may be said, on the same 
side, has remarked, whilst speaking of 
the iety of admitting metaphysi- 
cal discussions in a treatise on natural 
history, ‘* Why retrench from the na- 
tural history of man the history of his 
noblest part?” If history is thought a 
study peculiarly becoming the gentle- 
man and the scholar, it certainly be- 
comes, doubly inverpsting, to trace the 
varying features which Mind developes 
in the progress of ages and, of science. 
As Hume. has. justly remarked, whilst 
speaking of the reign of Henry the 

hipd, the longest.and at the same 
time the most.weak and contemptible 
which. has distinguished our annals,— 
‘thaw, is it possible for any. mortal to 
wade through the, petty details which 
make up the sum of its general events 
with.any common patience?” So it 
may be said with reference to general 
history; the minute incidents of a com- 
paratively barbarous people are scarcely 
worth a transmission to remote poste- 
rity.—But.therejis such a thing as se- 
lection in. memorializing ; and a writer 
actuated with the views which we are 
usually, ia the habit. of ascribing to 
Polybius: or. Tacitus, to, the ‘upright 
po para thinking of the President 

Thou, or even to the, honesty and 
Philosophic..truth. of Philip De Co- 
munes, .might, perhaps, adopting the 
soundness and the sincerity of inten- 
tion of those eminent historians, illus- 
trate the general march of the human 
intellect in knowledge, and at the same 
- Gent..Maa, Suppl. XCVIIL. Parl. 
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time not oyerbur nih minds of his 
readers. with a multitude of useless de- 
tails. The, metaphysician or the mo- 
ralist, the, student pon. the general 
subject of mankind, will always discern 
an interest of deep and varying charac, 
ter in contemplating the vicissitudes, 
the progress ef. which have marked the 
history of civilized nations. And here, 
from the earliest chroniclers of remote 
antiquity to the comparatively recent 
events which swell the narratives of 
modern historians, a continuous his- 
tory of the most civilized nations is 
open, it may be said, to the contempla 
tion of the sage. 

Without adverting to the Mosaic 
writings, which we of course esteem 
to be the most genuine, we have in 
Sanchoniatho a simple, though, it 
must be owned, a very meagre account 
of primitive manners, and the origin 
of arts, Meagre, indeed, and ‘* bald,” 
and “disjointed” is this fragment, pre- 
served by Eusebius, and illustrated b 
our Cumberland, if considered as the 
memorial of a remote nation; but if 
viewed as a solitary record of ages, 
coeval with which the subsequent eras 
of mankind are of comparatively mo- 
dern date, it becomes a curious if not 
a genuine and well-authenticated me- 
morial. 

‘I find myself,” says a distinguish- 
ed speculator upon Morals and Hap- 
piness, ‘‘ existing upon a little spot, 
surrounded by an immense unknowa 
expansion. Of the first origin and 
history of this spot, Sanchoniatho en- 
deavours to give an account; but who- 
ever for a moment glances at the ‘‘Cos- 
mogony” of this ancient writer, will 
see that while it tends directly to open 
and avowed atheism, his accounts, 
when weighed against the Mosaic 
Cosmogouy (to which it furnishes the 
only records extant of any pretensions 
to the same antiquity), carry such in- 
ternal marks of fable and extravagance, 
that while we read with the eye of cu- 
riosity, we should often (were we not 
on the other hand satisfied that his po- 
sitions are false) smile with incredu- 
lity at his preposterous conceits. San- 
choniatho, however, as every one 
knows, has given us a chronicle of 
the few first dynasties of Egyptian 
princes, which may be termed a very 
valuable document, inasmuch as while 
it disproves the flagrantly absurd pre- 
tensious of Egyptian antiquity, it esta- 
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blishes something from almost a con- 
‘temporary in the form of sober truth. 
But, independent: of sacred history, a 
continuous line of events from the 
flood, may thus be traced down to our 
own times. ‘* Where Sanchoniatho 
ends,” says Cumberland, ‘‘ Eratos- 
thenes begins.” Eratosthenes was the 
most learned man of his time, libra- 
rian to Ptolomzus Euergetes, had 
greater opportunities and helps for 
searching the Eayptien records than 
any other man. e have by this 
means, says Bishop Cumberland, a se- 
ries of profane history from the first 
man to the first Olympiad, agreeing 
with the Scripture. ‘‘ Sanchoniatho, 
(adds his commentator) begins his his- 
tory with Protogonus (Adam), and 
brings it down to Thoth, the second 
King of Egypt. Eratosthenes begins 
his catalogue with Menes (Misor), and 
Athathes (Thoth), which is connect- 
ed with the Olympiads.” 

From hence, speaking with refer- 
ence to the chronology of the most 
civilized nations, Herodotus has taken 
up the thread of the narrative, and has 
illustrated the later periods of expiring 
civilization in Egypt, and the rising 
zras of literature and knowledge in 
Greece. If, as a writer, Herodotus 
may be said, as is well known, to par- 
take almost as much of the poet as 
the historian, his legendary tales of 
events in Egypt, as transacted before 
his time, and his narratives (almost 
incredible) of the vast armaments 
which Xerxes, meditating the subju- 

ation of Greece, carried across the 
Sateapent, have been long alike 
thought to be in a great degree at 
once the proofs of his invention and 
his credulity. Profiting from his er- 
rors, Xenophon and Thucydides, it is 
very well known, illustrated each a 
portion of their country’s history with 
a severer and more philosophic tem- 
perament of mind ; and some ages af- 
ter him, Polybius, with all the attri- 
butes and the reflections of a great his- 
torian, carried on the affairs of the 
Greeks and Romans to almost the pe- 
riod of the universal empire of the Et. 
ter. Of the services in this line of 
Livy and Sallust enough is known; it 
would be superfluous to dilate upon 
the closeness of the one, or the co- 
iousness and fluency of the other. 
hat admirable writer and historian 
Tacitus then takes up the narrative 
from the establishment of universal 
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empire amongst the most enlightened 
people then on the globe, and with 
some inferior stars of Rome's latter 
days, who wrote some ages after him, 
described the state of arts and civiliza- 
tion, until, asa writer says, ‘* the 
libraries, particularly those of Italy, 
which abounded in numerous and in- 
estimable treasures of literature, were 
every where destroyed by the precipi- 
tate rage and undistinguished violence 
of the northern armies.” 

Hence Gibbon has undertaken to 
rescue from oblivion, during a pe- 
riod of nearly twelve centuries, the 
history and the transactions of the still 
most civilized people of the earth ; and 
who will say he has not executed his 
immortal work in a style of luminous 
and succinct expression that scarcely 
knows a rival? Other historians, and 
amongst them some of distinguished 
eminence, have carried on the memo- 
rials of the most civilized nations 
downwards to our own times; thus 
affording to the student who contem- 
plates manners, and analyzes the vary- 
ing features developed by mankind un- 
der the circumstance of climate, po- 
licy, or military domination, a rich 
and extended harvest of thought. For, 
as a history of men, this sort of con- 
templation points to the causes which 
may be supposed to have influenced 
the doctrines and sects which distin- 
guish the leading features of national phi- 
losophy, and traces the origin and pro- 
gress of arts and opinions. The mind 
also, whose habitual excursions shoot 
forth into the fields of light which fill 
heaven’s wide expanse, whose calcu- 


_ lating spirit throws, like Des Cartes, 


its high-reaching fancy into regions 
which it peoples with the very coumage 
of his brain, or which, like M. Tho- 
mas, his scarcely less celebrated eulo- 
gist, gives the rein to a brilliant ima- 
gination, will glance from history to 
the great objects of creation with 
which it is in some degree associated. 
He then who traces the influences of 
natural objects upon human manners 
and opinion, where reason and imagi- 
nation are the sole guides for regulat- 
ing those opinions,— perceives that 
among the idolaters of antiquity the 
Sun was frequently the object of adora- 
tion and worship. 

That ignorant hordes, rrp d 
emerged from barbarism, should deify 
this great luminary, or that the most 
enlightened men of nations advanced 
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PART i] 


in civilization should gaze upon it 
with rapture almost amounting to 
adoration, is not matter of surprise. 
Its mysterious and unerring course in 
the ecliptic, and the immeasarable 
blessings of which it was the constant 
parent to mankind, at once awakened 
their sympathies and constrained their 
reverence. 

In the imaginative language of the 
eloquent Raynal, “The star of fire 
which dispels the darkness that covers 
the face of the earth, which draws the 
curtain of the night, and suddenly dis- 
plays to the eyes of astonished man the 
most extensive and the most pleasing 
of all scenes, which is saluted at its 
rising by the cheerfulness of animals, 
by the melody of birds, and by the 
hymn of the being who is endowed 
with the faculty of thinking; which, 
when it sets, plunges the universe again 
into silence and melancholy; which 
distinguishes the seasons and the cli- 
mates; which animates every thing by 
its: warmth, embellishes .every thing 
by its: presence, and the privation of 
which produces in all parts a state of 
languor and annihilation ; the Sun, in 
a word, adds this historian, ‘‘ was the 
god ofthe Peruvians.” ‘‘The wor- 
ship of the Sun,” he subjoins, ‘‘ was 
accordingly instituted; temples were 
built to this deity, and human sacri- 
fices were abolished.” The Sun in 
the ecliptic is uninteresting to a cer- 
tain portion of mankind, from its pre- 
senting no phenomenon in the appear- 
ance of the heavens. A comet appears 
but at lengthened intervals of time, 
and is hailed by the gaze of nations; 
bat were the august spectacle of the 
Sun’s daily course in the ecliptic pre- 
sented to us but once in half a cen- 
tury, a new aspect would open upon 
dasquens of sonaabtends Foam ite fre. 
quency it ceases to interest, whereas, 
were this, the’ sublimest of all the bo- 
dies of our system, to observe the same 
periods as the comet in its orbit, such 
is the contexture of the human mind, 
and such is the force of novelty, that 
we can scarce conceive of impressions 
with which such a magnificent scene 
would operate upon our senses.” 

The prodigious extent of the planet 
we inhabit, and which we call our 
home (though it shrinks to meanness 
compared to the boundless orbs which 
people the spaces of the universe), the 
matchless contrivance of its various 
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parts, and the beauty and grandeur of 
its economy,—these from the ablest 
pens have been too well described, to 
excuse any similar attempts here. It 
is, on the other hand, admitted by all 
who think with any precision, that 
these subjects are among the sources of 
our literary pleasures. They collate- 
rally have a high influence in forming 
the associated enjoyments which ope- 
rate in diversifying the pursuits of the 
human mind. 

When we take as our companion 
the narratives of travellers, like the ad- 
venturous Humboldt or with Buffon ; 
recreate ourselves with a world of spe- 
culative positions and interesting facts 
connected with philosophy and natural 
history; or with Priestley, mark the 
results of the laboratory, or explore the 
grand arcana of stmenphicsioal pheno- 
mena, connected as they often are with 
the interesting science of electricity ; 
we alike roam abroad with the luxury 
of excited feelings, or expatiate in the 
pure imagery of thought with the keen 
ardour of awakened attention. We 
especially look for these pleasures in 
perusing the narrative of the celebrated 
traveller and naturalist Humboldt, 
whose discoveries on those stupendous 
mountains which skirt the western 
shores of the western continent, in al- 
titudes not only impervious to the foot- 
steps of many, but to those of the 
wildest animals. We feel here iso- 
lated and alone, from the remainder of 
the material universe, and abandon 
ourselves to the reflections which are 
thus described by a philosophical 
writer: ‘‘ At the sight of those enor- 
mous masses which rise to such prodi- 

ious heights above the humble sur- 
ace of the earth, where almost all 
mankind have fixed their residence; 
of those masses which on one spot are 
crowned with impenetrable and an- 
cient forests which have never re- 
sounded to the stroke of the hatchet, 
and which present on another nothing 
more than a barren and dreary extent 
of surface ; which stop the cloud in its 
course, and break the impetuosity of the 
wind ; while at another, they keep the 
traveller at a distance from their sum- 
mits by ramparts of ice that surround 
them, from the centre of which vol- 
leys of flame issue forth, or frighten 
him who attempts to ascend thence 
with horrid and concealed caverns du 
on each side; masses, several of whic 
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give’ vent to Impétudns® torrents’ des 
scending ‘with’ dreadful ‘noise from 
their open sides ; all of them ‘spread- 
ing their refreshing shade over the 
plains which surround them, and af- 
fording them a shelter from the heat 
of the Sun, from the moment that lu- 
minary gilds their tops; at this as- 
spect (he continues) the inquirer into 
nature is fixed with astonishment, 
and led into reflections.” 

If the sullen grandeur of nature’s 
scenery, as she frowns in her most 
magnificent aspect in the western con- 
tinent, arrest the naturalist and the re- 
cluse,—to the experimentalist, who, 
with Priestley and others, looks through 
those realms of nature which are invi- 
sible to our grosser faculties, wonder 
and admiration are seasoned with emo- 
tions of pleasure. And here it may be 
premised that the most subtle, the most 
active, and the most singular body that 
we are acquainted with in the vast and 
amazing laboratory which our planet 
presents, is, perhaps, the electric fluid. 
Of the history, the wonderful pro- 
perties of this fluid, and the amazing 
phenomena of which it is often pro- 
ductive, experimental philosophy,’ as 
it'is known in our own days, is full. 
All bodies in nature, in so far as they 
are conversant with our senses, con- 
tain this fluid, the subtlety of whose 
properties are infinitely more rare and 
flexible than any agent with which 
experimental science has brought us 
acquainted. Priestley (who with Dr. 
Franklin may be termed the pole-stars 
in illuminating mankind in their dis- 
coveries respecting the phenomena of 
this science) has propounded, *¢ In 
what does the difference between elec- 
trics and conductors consist? In other 
words, what is it that makes some bo- 
dies permeable to the electric fluid, 
and others impermeable to it?” This 
query, the solution of which still re- 
mains among the profound secrets of 
nature, opens in the field of thought 
and of inquiry which it suggests, in- 
teresting and recondite matter of spe- 
culation. A variety of other queries 
suggested by the same intelligent phi- 
losopher, concerning the greater part of 
which mankind are utterly in the dark, 
prove that great as have been the ad- 
vances for the last century in this im- 
portant branch of physiology, it still 
stands connected and ramified with 
most of the departments connected 
with natural philosophy in ways yet 
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unknown, and by methods the opera- 
tion of which are to us utterly incog- 
ceivable. Innumerableand:almost in- 
finite are the ways in which this mys- 
terious and subtle agent, the electric 
fluid, displays its wonderful properties 
and effects to our senses. Corroborated 
in opinion by Dr. Priestley, we have 
long thought the science of Electricity 
only a branch of the more extended 
science of Chemistry, but as the one 
treats of innumerable affinities, this, 
though universal in its operation, is 
unique in its essence. The nature and 
properties of this fluid, though in its 
effects resembling fire, are perhaps, sui 
generis, distinct, and in some of its at- 
tributes essentially different. For in- 
stance, when we receive an electric 
spark, no sensation of heat is. per- 
ceived, as is the case when fire comes 
into contact with any part of the hu- 
man body, but, on the other hand, 
an impression wholly diverse from any 
thing which heat can produce. The 
temperatare, likewise, of all bodies 
permeable by fire is, before ignition, 
raised in a very sensible degree; but 
the same process does not seem to cha- 
racterize the laws which govern the 
electric fluid, as here combustion. is 
absolutely instantaneous. Whether 
generated through an artiticial process, 
or produced in the vast alembic of the 
atmosphere by the sublime chemistry 
of nature’s operations, the process of 
ignition is accomplished by means 
which would infer that this myste- 
Fions agent is ruled and prin by 
other laws. 

But in the field upon which we have 
simply touched, there are such innu- 
merable details and multiplied rela- 
tions, such an extensive arena for spe- 
culative inquiry and amplification, that 
in pursuing the subject, we should 
probably incur the charge of imperti- 
nent and tiresome digression from the 
object in view. We might, like Pro- 
fessor Kant, incur the charge of run- 
ning into irrelevant matter; like him, 
when he wrote, inter alia, adry disser- 
tation upon the metaphysical princi- 
ples of physics, in which he adopts a 
mystified sort of style that few read, 
and fewer understand. Mindful of 
this and other monitory warnings, we 
shall abruptly close, for the present, 
these Speculations, and adjourn the 
subject to some future opportanity of 
resuming. it. 


Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 
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PART a} 


‘Mr. UrBAX;:> June 8, 
I BEG to offer, through the medium 
of your valuable. pages, a few re- 
marks, upon the aclebented Hymn to 
Calliope, whieh .was found amongst 
the: papers of Archbishop Usher, and 
reserved in'the.museums of Florence, 
aris, and Oxford ; the music of which 
I have lately translated from the origi- 
nal Greek musical characters. As these 
remarks relate to a specimen of Grecian 
melody, not only of the highest anti- 
quity, but, in my opinion, of the sub- 
limest description, and as they involve 
the discussion of many remarkable 
events of former times, I trust that 
they will be deemed worthy of your 
consideration, and at the same time of 
some observations from some of your 
valuable Correspondents. 
». The characters placed above m 
translation were taken from a ok 
professing to give an exact copy of the 
original manuscripts, as preserved in 
the museums above alluded to. With 
the exception of the N and Fr in two 
places, which, for the proper develope- 
ment of the melody, 1 have translated 
by an epsilon; the music corresponds 
throughout with the characters em- 
ployed in the hymn: but since the 
publication of this ancient dythyrambic 
specimen of Grecian music, I have 
had the satisfaction to discover that the 
note thus supplied by me corresponds 
precisely with the musical character E, 
contained in the original Florentine edi- 
tion of the poetry,—a circumstance, to- 
gether with the evident capability of the 
melody itself to receive the modern prin- 
ciples of harmonic support, sufficiently 
proving the genuineness of the melody, 
as also of disproving the absard no- 
tions entertained by many writers, that 
the whole of the music of the ancient 
Greeks was of a nature totally opposite 
from that of the present day, and inca- 
ble! of receiving the: principles of 
rmony! The asterisks denote mu- 
tilations in the manuscripts. 

That a specimen so!eminently beau- 
tiful, yet so simple, should have Jain 
dormant for a period very little short of 
two:thousand years, when the nature 
of the Lydian mode had been so well 
defined in the writings of St. Ambrose, 
and others in the fourth century, must 
appear extraordinary; but the princi- 
pal cause which led to our ignorance 
of the real expression of the piece was, 
the erroneous nomenclature of the 
twelve Grecian modes by Burette, who 
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undertook the explanation of the musi- 
eal characters and .modes employed. by 
the.Greeks, and to. give a translation 
of the Hymn in question, but which, 
being effected with the intervals pecu- 
liar to the Phrygian mode instead of 
the Lydian one, in which we are posi- 
tively informed it was originally writ- 
ten, has been up to the present time 
deemed totally of an unintelligible na- 
ture. 

These Grecian modes, the adoption 
of which proved that the Greeks were 
much better informed than we are up- 
on the subject of the principles of mu- 
sic, as well as those appertaining. to 
sculpture and architecture, are with 
the aid of the peculiar melodies of 
Scotland, satisfactorily, I think, ex- 
pines in the article ‘‘ Music,” of the 

ndon Encyclopedia, published by 


Tees. 

onsiderable difficulty has arisen in 
making the English versification (such 
as it is) agree with the length of the 
notes required by the long and short 
syllables employed in the construction 
of the Greek poetry; and the accom- 
modation of the music to suit the 
poetical feet, has required the time to 
change no less than six times, alter- 
nately into binary and ternary measure ; 
a principle which will be found asso- 
ciating the words with the melody, and 
greatly to add to, rather than lessen, 
the beauty of the melody. Vocal mu- 
sic of the ancient Greeks was entirel 
aang by the quantity of their me 
ables. The lengthening of the mea- 
sure in the last line but one, Aarss 
yors Andse, aptly serves to illustrate the 
observation of Cicero to his friend At- 
ticus, that, wishing to declaim more 
or less slowly, he obliged the person 
who accompanied him to lengthen the 
sounds of his flute. 

With regard to the time in which 
this melody was composed, it appears 
uncertain. Burette considers both the 
words and music to be of the highest 
antiquity, such as Lamprus, Pindar, 
and Pratinas; but as Olympus, who 
flourished before the siege of Troy, 
distinguished himself ‘his Hymns, 
and particularly the beautiful melodies 
he composed, and which were still 
preserved in the time of Aristophanes, 
there is more of truth than fable in 
saying that the subject of the present 
remarks is one of his productions, assi- 
milating, as it does, with the tetrachor- 


‘dial system of sound, explained by 
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Aristoxenus, as peculiar to the lyre of 

Olympus. ‘ 
The Hymn and Musical Notation, as 
preserved in the Florentine Museum. 
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ExTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 
TRAGEDY, CALLED “ OreESTES.” 


C= is supposed to have just 
recovered from insanity, which is 
represented by the masterly hand of 
Euripides as coming on and goin 
off at intervals; and as every classica 
reader is fully aware of the inconceiv- 
able beauty of the original, I have 
taken the liberty of paraphrasing it, in 
order to give the general reader a faint 
idea of its beauties. 
Orestes. 
Thanks to the Gods! oblivion’s potentate, 
Sole solace of my woes, refreshing sleep, 
At intervals has closed mine eye’s wild gaze, 
In sweetly breathing slumbers hush’d my 
sense. 
Eleetra. 
List now, my brother, with attentive ear, 
How the stern fates reverse insanity. 
Orestes. 

What fable’s falsehood, allegory’s charm, 
Can prompt thy tongue to give it utterance ? 
Electra. 

Taunt me not thus, Orestes, "tis not kind, 
Dost think I thus would trifle with thy woe ? 


Tragedy -of Orestes. 
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Orestes. , 
Electra, say not so—it wounds my heart, 
My bosom bursts at the remembrance ; 
Proceed with thy narration. Pardon me, 
My feelings spurn the utterance of my tongue, 


Electra. 
Enough, good brother! Menelaus comes 
To light our paths of anguish and despair. 


Orestes. 

Auspicious breezes waft his welcome fleet ! 
€omes he alone? [With energy, 
Electra. 

Not so; but captive Helen, from the walls 

of Troy, 
Our nation’s bane, in safety he conducts. 


Orestes. 
That little word o’ershadows all my hopes; 
Perish her name, and her detested race ! 
Enough of this—how best my brain can bear 
Th’ approaching burst of ills, consider now ! 
(Wildly. 
Electra, 
How wild thy gaze, and wrapt in vacancy— 
Dost trifle with me? (Fondly) Come, this 
is not madness ! mute ? 
You wrong me, you deceive me—still so. 
Oh, do not cast me from you, unheard, un- 
pitied! 

What sorrows must be mine! consider then, 
Come, lay aside this madness, quick, be well! 
Orestes (with a distracted air). 
Shake* not at me those snaky locks of gore ! 
This, this, O mother, drives me to despair. 
Electra. 

Stay, — man, nor move thy faltering 
oot, 
Thy darkling fears cause visionary forms. 
Orestes, 
Avert your loathsome grasp, terrific fates ; 
God of the silver bow, aid thou my cause ! 
Electra, 

Still will I cling, nor loose my tottering hand, 
Lest to eg earth exhausted thou should’st 
Orestes. 

Hold! of my furies thou wh’rt one, unhand 


me— 
To Hades dark abyss who'd plunge my soul? 
Electra, 
Thine hand aloneft, O Phoebus, can restore 
him; 
Whom of the Gods, save thee, can I invoke ? 





* Aut Agamemnonius scenis agitatus 
Orestes, [atris 
Armatam facibus matrem et serpentibus 
Quum fugit, ultricesque sedent in limine 
Dire. Virg. En, lib. iv. 1. 471. 

tT Phoebus was considered by the ancients 
as both the healing as well as the afflicting 














PART 1.] 


; Orestes. 
Give me those instruments, Apollo’s boon, 
By which the furies’ racking pangs opposed, 
Reason establishes ascendancy. 

Electra. 
Gods! that my heart-strings now might 

‘fairly break, 

By such a weight of misery o’ercharged! 


Orestes. 
Still hideous objects haunt my wasted eyes ; 
Hark! hear ye not the winged whizzing ar- 
rows 
That rend the air, fast speeding from the bow 
Direct to my relief? for this, Apollo, thanks. 
The humble offerings of a grateful heart 
To thine all hallow’d shrine be wafted now. 
Electra! sister! wherefore glides the tear, 
Fast trickling drop by drop athwart thy 
cheek, 
Thy mournful mien disclosing to mine eye 
The deep affliction thou hast felt for me; 
The fondest expectations of my life 
Convey’d not half such transport to my soul. 
How shall I thank thee, in what terms express 
My admiration of thy duteous care ? 


’ Electra. 
Recovery so unwonted cheers my heart, 
Bids welcome every harbinger of joy ; 
The gratitude that glows within my veins 
At such acknowledgment I deeply feel. 
Either vicissitudes of varying life 
With thee I’d choose to share, or well, or ill. 
But come, thy feeble state can ill afford 
To descant on thy former malady. 
Retire we now, in order to recline 
Thine harass’d limbs upon thy downy couch ; 
Henceforward may the Gods in pity, kind, 
Relieve a wayworn care-distracted mind. 

: [Exreunt. 

REVENGE. 

O Menelaus*, let not rage transport 
Unwonted ardour to excessive acts ; 
Nay, let.not hatred e’er imbue thy soul 
With the infectious poison of revenge. 
Revengef evinces a degenerate mind, 





wer, ‘The latter will appear from Horace, 
ib. i. od, 12, 1, 24. 

Te, metuende certa 
Pheebe sagitta. 

The former will be seen from the context 

low. 

* Orestes, in conjunction with his friend 
Pylades, is here supposed to devise a plot 
against the life of Helen, the wife of Mene- 
Jaus, as having been the cause of so many 
distressing calamities ta Greece, and indeed 
the bane of that country; which Meuelaus 
anticipating, prepares to answer treachery 
by treachery :—Immiscentque. manus mani- 
bus, pugnamque lacessunt.—Virg. En. lib. v. 
1, 429. 

+ Infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas 

Ultio.—Juv. 
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The thought itself is pusillanimous ; 

Of all the passions that the human breast 
E’er:harboured, none so base as this; 

And as the serpent coil’d in seeming calm, 
When least suspected most malignant bites. 
If reason were consistent with revenge, 
Where in the end would be the benefit ? 
The law of nature shrinks from the idea, 
Expels the longing passion whence it came. 
If vengeance be thy aim, oh, turn thy thought 
To milder, gentler, more persuasive means. 
Forgive! and plead thou for a matricide, 
Whose life alone will gratify that wish, 


Oxon. J.D. 


Mr. Urpan, Exeter, June 20. 
wilt you allow me to propose an 
amendment to the inquiries of 
your Correspondent, ‘“ Investigator,” 
p- 482, respecting the variance in reli- 
gious opinions between the Jew and 
the Christian ; and instead of going into 
the New Testament at all (which book 
the Jew does not believe), first inquire 
how far the former coincides with the 
latter, in the construction which they 
respectively put on various passages in 
the Old arodney gt ate 
from the fall of man, as related’ in 
Genesis, the Christian infers the two 
doctrines of ‘* Original Sin,” as en- 
tailed on all the posterity of Adam, 
and of the sentence of ‘ Eternal 
Death,” upon all men, as a just pu- 
nishment due to the offence of their 
first parents; and the question to be 
asked is simply this, Does the Jew 
agree with the Christian in this con- 
struction? If not, their difference in 
opinion begins at a very early period, 
and there will be but little expectation 
of much coincidence between the pars 
ties in subsequent doctrinal points. 

It must, I think, appear evident. to 
every person who maturely considers 
the subject, that the Jew must first 
agree with the Christian in his con- 
struction of the Old Testament, which 
they both believe, before the former 
will go a single step into the New Tes- 
tament, which he does not believe, and 
which he cannot believe, unless the 
doctrines of the Old are therein con- 
firmed, according to the construction 
which he puts on them. 

Yours, &c. Exoniensis. 


Mr. Ursan, June 25. 
HE establishment of Chari: 
Schools on Dr. Bell’s plan, is 
one of the institutions which characte 
rizes the English nation as * the. ex. 
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cellents of the earth.” . The: National 
Society for protons the Education 
of ‘the Poor in the. Principles of the 
Church of England, which principles 
undoubtedly ought to be cherished and 
advanced, not only in every city and 
town, but also in every village through 
the kingdom, has examined and found 
the fountain pure; but the streams 
flowing therefrom, meeting with hete- 
rogeneous bodies in their way, have 
been, and are still sadly tainted. The 
work .is begun, noble is the. under- 
taking, to chrystalize the spring, so 
that no foreign matter can sully the 
transparency of its rills. To shew the 
necessity of further zeal and vigorous 
activity in such a cause, and that some- 
thing on a wider scale can be done to 
forward the education of the poor in 
every corner of the island, a member 
of the Church of England offers the 
following considerations, which may 
be evident to every thinking man. 

1. Though in several towns and some 
villages there are Charity Schools, yet 
Ignorance (the mother of Dissent) pre- 
vails among the lower class, even .iu 
such places, for want of visitors, to see 
that the children of the poor attend 
properly, and are educated in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. 

2. Such Charity Schools, being sup- 
ported by donation or bequest of an- 
cient date, no one knows by whom 
given or bequeathed, are generally 
reckoned and looked upon as things of 
no great consequence, like sinecures ; 
so that any sort of master, if he can 
read and write, whether he be a man 
of learning, principles, or conscience, 
no matter, having friends to sign a tes- 
timonial, is appointed, and he finds 
himself firm and unmoveable, there- 
fore acts as he pleases. 

3. The want of a mode of education 
(say Dr. Bell's) conformable to the 
liturgy of the Church of England, is 
a prevailing evil in most, if not all, of 
these Charity Schools. The pupils are 
generally taught reading and writing, 
and sometimes arithmetic, but all in a 
very careless manner, without making 
them to understand what they read 
and write, and the use of arithmetical 
rules. 

4. In most places where such Schools 
are, ata certain age the children are 
dismissed, or ordered to leave the School, 
perhaps not more learned than when 
they entered, only they can read a little, 
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without emphasis or accent, not know- 
ing the name and use of a point; and 
can write their names, but in such 
a slovenly way, that one cannot. tell 
whether they have been at school a 
week, or two or three years. 

5. Owing to such non-improve, 
ment, the parents, seeing their chil- 
dren spending their time in vain at 
such Schools, neglect to. send them, 
and argue it is of very little use; and 
say, they may as well help them in 
their respective callings, or exercise 
themselves as they please, playing 
about the streets, &c. 

6. The masters of such Charity 
Schools neglect to take their pupils in 
order to church on Sundays and holi- 
days, according to canon 79; and to 
see they behave well there during ser- 
vice, by attending on them in person, 
to shew them how to follow the clergy- 
man in every part of the common 
prayer, &c. 

7. Where deficiencies of this sort 
take place, very ready are those who 
dissent from the church to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of shewing 
more diligence in weaning the minds 
of youth from the doctrine of the Esta- 
blished Church, by enticing them to 
attend the preaching of laymen in their 
meeting-houses, and the private in- 
structions they pretend to give them in 
the time of Sl service, when. not 
only the children are deprived of the 
use of the liturgy, but also the pre- 
tended teachers in these conventicles 
are by such employment pleading for 
au excuse, that they are more seligi- 
ously exercised than if they attended 
the service of the Established Church. 
This I can prove from facts, and it 
grieves me that I have been, and am 
now an eye-witness of such proceed- 
ings ; for I anticipate the consequence, 
unless vigorous means of prevention 
are found and used, I need not my- 
self say what, as a worthy . magis- 
trate in his letter, published some time 
ago in the Oxford Journal, has told 
us, that a ‘‘ very leading member of a 
dissenting congregation in his neigh- 
bourhood put his hand on-his heart, 
and solemnly said what the dissenters 
intend, the overthrow of the Church of 
England.” 

In order to forward the national de- 
‘sign, in so laudable an undertaking as 
the education of the poor in the prin- 
ciples. of the Established Church, I beg 
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{eave ‘to Suggests ‘few “hints, ‘whieh 
appear tothe, and those whom Thave 
consulted, Indispensably necessary to 
effect the desired end. 

t. When there are Charity Schools, 
whether in towns or country villages, 
they should be modelled after Dr. Bell’s 
plan, and let there be visitors appointed 
to see that the children attend proper- 
ly, and be educated in the doctrines 
aud principles of the Church of Eng- 
land (Dissenters? Schools excepted), 
and to superintend the master, and give 
an account annually to the Bishop of 
the diocese, or the Archdeacon, at the 
yearly visitation, how the Schools are 
conducted, and what improvement the 
children have made in the course of 
the year. The visitors may be the Rec- 
tors, Vicars, or officiating Ministers, 
with the Churchwardens, or whom 
the Diocesan may think proper. 

2. Let no master be appointed to 
any Charity School without proper 
examination by the Bishop, or his 
Official; nor without subseribing to 
the declaration, taking the oaths, and 
othér qualifications, 13 aud 14 Geo. II. 
ce. 4; and let every master be under 
the advice and controul of the visitors. 

3. Let the writings, whether will or 
deed, pertaining ‘to the Schools, be 
lodged and kept in the church coffers, 
or in the care of ‘the visitors, that they 
may refer to them on any emergency ; 
and let the visitors annually inform the 
Bishop, or his Official, at the visitation, 
on oath, ‘that the said writings {wills 
or deeds) are safe delivered to any new 
visitors the Bishop may appoint, or are 
in the church coffer. The visitors, if 
not ministers, may be changed at every 
visitation. 

4. The mode of education being ac- 
cording to Dr. Bell’s plan, or strictly 
conformable to the liturgy of the esta- 
blished church, let the children be 
tanght how to find out the psalms and 
lessons, with the collects for the day; 
and let them, when able, read in classes, 
and go through the psalms and lessons 
for the day, morning and evening, be- 
fore and after the exercise of the School. 
If the officiating’ minister, or one of 
the visitors, can attend on these occa- 
sions, so much the better, but by all 
means they must know that the chil- 
dren do so, 

5. Let the visitors have power to 
admit to and dismiss from all Charity 
Schools the children at proper age, 
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without favour or! partiality} canth give 

oper-actoant thereofo yearly wor the 
Bishop, ot his Official’; and:to‘seeithat 
the master brings his pupils to church 
every time divine service is performed, 
morning and evening; and cause those 
who are able to read out with the clerk 
all the responses, ec. without any ex~ 
cuse but real illness. It is to be sup- 
posed that those who, through poverty, 
cannot provide themselves with Prayers 
books and Bibles, may obtain them 
from the National Society at a low 
rate, or gratis, through some charitable 
hand. 

6. Let the visitors consider it am in- 
cumbent duty to advise poor parents 
never to neglect sending their children 
to School ; telling them, that all. care 
shall be taken to educate them in an 
effectual, but lenient manner; and that 
learning is the best fortune they can 
possess. 

7. Where there ate no Charity 
Sehools, as many villages, and some 
towns in the country are without 
them, if no means can be devised to 
establish a Day School, a Sunday-one 
alone will prove very beneficial; and 
if the National Society will give en- 
couragement, I have no doubt the in- 
habitants of most parishes, if not of 
all, will readily come forward, and 
willingly subscribe for the same pur- 
pose towards the education of their 
respective poor. I have established 
Sunday Schools in several parishes, and 
have met with no one who refused to 
subscribe more or less toward the in- 
stitution. Nothing short of spirited 
activity will ensure success. 

If the Bishops would give injunc- 
tions to the officiating Clergy of their 
respective dioceses for inquiring into 
these matters, they would soon learn 
the cause of the falling away from the 
doctrine of the church; and I am ready 
to say that, if the above plan, or some- 
thing similar to it, do not shortly take 
place, by the Aighest authority, through 
the empire, the time will come (it may 
not be far off) when the established 
charch will be desolate, as ** a-cottage 
in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers, as a besieged city,” if not 
utterly overthrown, and lost in the -fa- 
naticism which daily increases. See 
the meeting-houses which are erected 
in almost every village, or old houses 
and barns converted into conventicles, 

Yours, &c. Bevouper. 
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Mr. URBAN, )) 5) \) ) June 30. 
I. is much to be apprehended, that 

the discontinuance of a low Paper 
Circulation, to which the attention-of. 
Government has been lately directed, 
will cause many evils. It is almost 
impossible to return to the same me- 
tallic standard as that of the last peace 
without an immense annihilation of 
wealth, increasing injury or ruin to all 
debtors, and the complete stagnation of 
the industry of the country. 

A great part of the debts of the coun- 
try were contracted during the war, 
under a depreciated standard: it is just 
that they should be paid in full; but 
when we remember that the value of 
money, compared with gold or silver at 
that period, was avowedly depreciated, 
and it is clear that the debt was incurred 
in paper money, not in gold, it is but 
fair that they should be repaid in money 
of the same description as that in which 
it was contracted. The great debtor is 
the Government, and the bulk of the 
national debt was contracted since the 
year 1797, the period of the cessation 
of cash payments. 

The Government must really tax the 
community at a much higher rate to 
produce the same sum, if paid in gold, 
than it would do if that sum were paid 
in paper or pounds sterling. 

nstead of improvement, the coun- 


try will undergo deterioration in its _ 


financial concerns, under the banish- 
ment of a paper currency; and its dis- 
tress has gradually increased since the 
termination of the bank restriction. 

The obligation to pay in gold does 
not operate in driving promissory notes 
out of the market, unless the public 
entertain doubts about the security of 
the issuer; and in Scotland the one 
pound notes have done much more 
than supply the metallic currency, in 
consequence of the confidence of the 
public in the stability of their banks ; 
but it seems certain, that if there were 
a continued panic in Scotland, the 
banks would find it impossible to pay 
in gold. 

It does not appear necessary to ham- 

r ourselves by a metallic currency ; 
it is madness to return to that of the 
last peace. At all events, we cannot 
find employment for our capital under 
the present system of return to cash 
payments; and the superabundance of 
ene Nt capital in a nation want- 
ing employment, and oppressed by 
pauperism, is a real calamity. It is 
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monstrous to suppose that we can lower 
both sides ofa balance at the same 
time, and that labour and money should 
be equally cheap. It is clear that our 
paper system, under security, was pro- 
ductive of prosperity ; our metallic sys- 
tem, calculated on the old standard, 
will bring about distress and stagna- 
tion, and the depreciation of public 
and private property. 

A silver standard, either alone or 
conjointly with gold, has been sug- 
gested as a sort of palliative, a half- 
measure between the maintenance of 
the present standard and its deprecia- 
tion. If its object be to depreciate, 
according to the principles of the bul- 
lionists, it is injustice, but a very pitiful 
act of injustice. 

Our great object is to find good em- 
ployment and good wages for the un- 
employed poor. No such trifling al- 
terations as this will effect our purpose. 

The question is, how to force dor- 
mant capital into employment, how to 
diminish the increasing burthens of 
taxation, how to remove the increas- 
ing misery and destitution of the mass 
of the nation. 

Will any thing do this but the me- 
thod of asmall note circulation, which, 
when based upon adequate and known 
security, will be considered by the pub- 
lic as valuable as gold itself? 

To return to gold without any ad- 
justment, will he to increase the capital 
of the monied interest at the expence 
of the rest of the community. It is 
indeed a question between the great 
capitalist and the daily labourer, or the 
monied interest and the nation at large. 
We have before us the example of the 
French revolution, its causes, its con- 
comitant misery, and its consequences ; 
these were financial mistakes, murder 
and confiscation, and a military des- 
potism. The history of that event is 
an awful and instructive lesson. A 
plentiful paper circulation, or an equit- 
able adjustment of our metallic stand- 
ard, will remedy our financial mistakes ; 
but without either of these measures 
our case is hopeless: our state of deb- 
tor and creditor, the unequal distri- 
bution of our national wealth, and, 
above all, the poverty of our immense 
population, are the necessary results of 
the bank restriction in 1797, and of an 
attempt, which is now in progress, to 
effect a violent change from the new 
order of things created by that mea- 
sure. . 
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157. Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (M. Sa- 
vary) written by Himself, illustrative of the 
History of the Emperor Napoleon. Vol. i. 

ts i. and ii. 8vo, Part i. pp. 321. 
Part ii. pp. 317. 


fb byereve is only one man, who is 
entitled to speak lightly of Na- 
poleon, and that is ke who never will 
do so, WeLLiIneTon,—whom his 
country ought to deeim it an honour to 
have for my <head Minister. Seven or 
eight hours only destroyed a Cesar, 
without the disgrace of assassination ; 
and it was not, as Adam Smith says, 
the conquest of Scipio over Hannibal, 
where the latter had only recruits to 
oppose to disciplined troops. 

e have made these remarks, not 
for the purpose of depreciating the 
military genius of Napoleon, but for 
that of resisting the tendency of works 
like this,—viz. to exalt him above 
rivalry: an exaltation which we can 
only admit to be just, except in rela- 
tion to other Frenchmen, and various 
foreigners. 

This allegation will be treated by 
many as national prejudice; but the 
object of the book before us, in limine, 
is to establish that allegation. How- 
ever, it only shews that the anarchs of 
the Revolution had not capacity for 
business, either in a political or mili- 
tary view. When the generals were 
defeated, treachery alone could possi- 
bly be the cause, and commissioners 
were sent from Paris to sow mistrust 
in the armies, put numbers of good 
and unoffending soldiers to death, and 
then elevate incompetent men to the 
command in chief. Pp. 3, 4. 


«< I¢ was imagined that the best mode of 
justifying one’s self for public misfortunes, 
or reverses in war, was to cut down with the 
sword. of the law those brave men whom 
the enemy’s sword had not reached. On 
fields of battle death flies at random ; butin 
the other case, it was discriminating in the 
choice of its victims. Who could hope to 
escape its blows? Messieurs de Custin, de 
Biron, de Beauharnois, perished on the 
scaffold. Dumourier only saved his head 
by a precipitate flight.” 

Thus it appears that Dumourier’s 


presumed apostacy was an act of self- 
preservation. The command in chief 


was given to Pichegru, who was, it 
seems, in correspondence with the 
Prince of Condé! (p. 7) Moreau, his 
successor, committed the most palpa- 
ble errors (p. 12), and not one person, 
except Napoleon, seems to have pos- 
sessed the slightest qualifications for a 
command in chief. Thus it was that 
he easily rose to supreme ascendancy. 
It could not be said of him, as it might 
be justly said of all his possible rivals, 
—‘‘dignus imperio, vix imperasset.” 
They were successively tried, and none 
ans do. 

How he rose, conquered, and was 
honourably expatriated to Egypt, is 
well known. That he planned the 
expedition to get out of the way of 
that jealousy which would have 
brought him to the scaffold, is exceed- 
ingly probable ; for, except in one view 
only, and that view he certainly had, 
the expedition must, without com- 
mand of the sea, prove (as it actually 
did) a failure. That view was, to re- 
volutionize the East, which process 
would, he thought, occasion a cordial 
junction of the natives with the in- 
vaders; ‘‘for,” says the Duke of 
Rovigo, “out of so many different 
populations might be raised a splendid 
army, which would have cleared the 
way before our legious, leaving the 
latter at liberty to husband their re- 
sources for occasions of importance, 
(103, 104) by which means the army 
could deal the most fearful blows to 
the Eastern Powers, rush upon Con- 
stantinople, or penetrate into India, 
and strike at the prosperity of England, 
in its most vital point.” P. 97. 

Thus, according to General Buona- 
parte, the East India Company solely 
or mainly laid the foundation of all 
oyr national wealth and greatness ; 
and moreover, he saw no difficulty in 
fraternizing the Mahometans and Eu- 
ropeans, so that the former would warm- 
ly take up the political notions of the 
latter, though they nationally detested 
them. We do not hesitate to say that 
the project was, from the very first, 
impracticable. Nor was the idea an 
original conception. It was evidently 
borrowed from our successful conver- 
sion of the natives of India into sol- 
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diers, who make our cause their own ; 


but it was forgotten that cincumstances 


were not similar, The Egyptian 
scheme failed; and we shall say no 


more, because, in the, work down to: 


that period, we haye a sufficiency of 
curious and interesting. «patter (not 
political) for our first nouice, ; 

The chief coin known was Spanish 
dollars. ~ Gold was refused from igno- 
rance of its value. A cunning soldier 
offered a large white button to a 
Turkish tradesman, who seriously re- 
ceived it, and gave some change, in a 
small coin named medros, or paras. 
The successful Frenchman told it to 
his comrades, and a most lucrative 
commerce was carried on witii white 
buttons ; nor did the Turks discover 
the cheat, till the collector of the taxes 
refused to take the buttons in pay- 
ment. 

The fable of ‘* Portitor illeCharon,” 
is thus explained:—Upon the spot 
presuined to have been ‘* Lake Meeris,” 


—“* There is a small island, about the 
centre of the lake, upon which the inhabit- 
ants of the town of Faoue (the Arsinoe 
of antiquity), constructed their City of the 
Dead, and erected a temple which is still in 
existence ; every opulent family had its 
tomb in it, with a sepulchral recess for each 
of its members, In those days, as in the 
present time, it was an object of constant 
occupation with the Egyptians to provide 
for their last home. The City of the Dead 
could only be approached in a boat; and in 
all likelihood the boatman, who was at the 
same time the guardian of the tombs, went 
by the name of Charon, since the inha- 
bitants of the province still give to Lake 
Meeris the appellation of Berkel-el-Caron, 
(the Lake of Charon.) 

«¢ The funeral of the higher classes was 
attended with great pomp: the inferior 
ranks were buried with less display, and the 
family of the deceased, after embalming the 
body, carried it to a spot destined for the 
purpose on the border of the lake, near the 
place of embarkation, whence Charon re- 
moved it to his boat, and transported it across 
to the tomb appropriated for its reception. 
The boatman waited until several bodies had 
been brought down by the respective fa- 
milies, who never failed to place on each 
corpse the name of the deceased, and the 
viece of coin which accrued to Charon as 
his perquisite. Each family afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the respective tombs on an ap- 
pointed day, and rendered the last duties to 
their deceased relatives. 

«©The pour, who neither possessed a 
tomb nor the means of being embalmed, 
were no doubt carried to the border of the 
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lake by their relatives, who placed on their 
tongues the piece of coin claimed by Cha- 
ron;'as his due previously to burying them, 
Nearly the same practice is still prevalent in 
Egypt in all towns of sufficient extent to 
possess a city of tombs. 

*¢ The Egyptians have still the habit of 
hiding their money under the tongue. Is 
appeared very extraordinary to us, on our 
first arrival, that a Turk, before he handed 
us any change, would spit out all the medius 
[extremely thin silver cuins, about the size 
of a small wafer] which he kept concealed in 
his mouth, sometimes to the number of a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred, without 
either his voice or his powers of eating and 
drinking being at all affected by it.”— 
Pp. 75, 76. 


The following account of the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea by Napoleon, 
shews his high qualifications for the 
arduous part of a general-in-ebief. 


‘* He crossed the sea at the same point 
where Moses had crossed it with his Hebrew 
followers; and, like Moses, he did so at a 
moment when the lowness of the'tide left it 
almost dry, Ou their, arrival:in Asia, the 
horsemen remained om thesea-shore, with 
the guides brought, from, Suez; and took'it 
into their heads to give the latter brandy to 
drink ; these poor people. had never, before 
tasted any; they lost their senses;—and 
were still drunk when the General returned 
from his excursion. The tide, however; 
was abuut to rise; night was coming on, 
and there was not a moment to be lost, 

*‘ The position of Suez having been sur- 
veyed, the party proceeded in the direction 
of that town : but after marelting some time 
in the sea, they lost their way: night had 
set in, and they knew not whether they were 
advancing towards Africa, Asia, or the open 
sea. The waves were gradually rising, wheu 
the horsemen a-head cried out that their 
horses were swimming, 

** Had they persisted in their course, or 
lost time in considering, they rust have 
inevitably pe:ished. General Buonaparte 
rescued the whole party by one of those 
simple expedients which a calm mind always 
finds at command. 

** He made himself the centre of a circle, 
ranging round him in several rows all those 
who shared this common danger, giving 
numbers to the meu who composed the first 
outward circle. He then ordered them to 
march forward, each man advancing in a 
straight line from the point at which he was 
placed, and being successively followed in 
the same line by other horsemen, at the 
distance of ten paces frm the first cirele 
When the horse of the headmost man of 
one of these columns lost his footing, or in 
other words, began to swim, General Buo- 
naparte made the rider draw back towards 
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the’ centre, as well as those who followed 
him, and move on in the direction of. ano- 
ther ‘column, the extreme point of which 
had not ‘yet lost its. ground. 

sé The radii thus sent out, in directions 
where they had lost their hold, had all been 
successively withdrawn, and placed behind 
others that still had a firm footing. The 
right road’ was thus recovered, and they 
reached ‘Suez at midnight, the horses being 
already more than breast high in the 
water; for the tide rises to the height of 
twenty-two feet on this part of the coast. 
P. 99. 


—_@— 
158, Nicotas’s Siege of Carlaverock. 
(Continued from p. 158.) 


THE character of the biography 
of the peerage is of a general cha- 
racter in the sameness of its matter. 
The life of one,peer is that of another, 
because the materials furnished by the 
records refer only to the similar public 
services. of each, or to civil and feudal 
acts, to which all were subject of 
course. Lists and muster-rolls are the 
chiefauthorities ; and, though the chro- 
niclers sometimes diverge into anec- 
dotes, they are'seldom such as exhibit 
the peculiarities of private character. 
Indeed, they seem to have thought two 
points only necessary to form the sub- 
stantials of history, viz.—the acts of 
the sovereign, and benefactions to sup- 
port the religion of theday. Of course 
there is very little interest taken in 
such limited narratives by the puvlic 
at large, though they are of great ge- 
nealogical importance to individuals, 
and form in fact the only authentic 
history of the nation. The unrelieved 
sameness shews the simple construc- 
tion of society, and the universal diffu- 
sion of the same sentiments and prin- 
ciples. To be an agricultaralist, and 
a feudal militia man, and a benefactor 
to the Church, formed the whole of 
civil duty, With all this identity, 
however, matters of a very romantic 
and picturesque kind are often inter- 
mixed, of which Fiction, guided even 
by Genius, cannot surpass the beauty. 
And there is another important point: 
—we see in them that hardihood of 
character which distinguished the rude 
conquerors of the later Romans, and 
stemmed that inundation of Asiatic 
habits and luxury, which would have 
emasculated the manly character of all 
Europe, as it did that of Italy. 

However, the subject is copious; 
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and) we shall end our preamble with 
the reflection, that these unphilosophi- 
cal and unsentimental annals, yet ex- 
hibit to ws days when all were gallant 
soldiers, and many pre-eminent heroes; 
when title was not nominal, but an 
obligation to greater service; when 
elevation in life vnly implied greater 
risk of existence or health; and when 
office was not a mere dial-plate of a 
clock without the works,—a sinecure, 
Or a nomen sine re. 

The biographical matter before us 
consists of abstracts of Dugdale’s Ba- 
ronage, with valuable additions, We 
shall, according to our rules, notice 
curious or instructive things. 

Among the children of Humphrey 
de Bohun, who was killed in 1322, 
was ason named Zineas. P. 122. 

Mr. Nicolas says ‘* that the placing 
charges on the exterior of the shield 
on seals, approached much nearer to 
the subsequent syste of quartering 
arms, and seems often to have been 
adopted from a similar principle, 
namely, of perpetuating ~a descent 
from the family of a maternal ances- 
tor.” P. 125. 

The Nevou of the Middle Ages, 
seems, like the Latin ‘* Nepos,” to have 
been used for grandson as well as ne- 
phew. P. 137. 

We must beg to correct an error in 
p- 138. It is there said that Gaveston 
perished on the scaffold at Warwick 
Castle. We refer Mr. Nicolas to Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, for a full narra- 
tive of the surprise and decapitation of 
Gaveston. 

Among the articles belonging to the 
unfortunate favorite, were ‘Trois fur- 
chesces d’argent, pur mangier poires’’ 

three forks of silver, to eat pears ]. 
$reat part of Gaveston’s plate was 
marked with an eagle, and several 
articles of jewellery were in that form; 
his arms being ‘* Vert, six eagles dis- 
played Or.” P. 140. 

This adaptation of the form of many 
articles of jewellery to the armorial 
bearings, is curious. 

In p. 145, Mr. Nicolas makes some 
remarks upon the peculiar titular si- 
tuation of Aymer de Valence. Though 
heir of his father, who was created 
Earl of Pembroke, he was never sum- 
moned to Parliament in the time of 
Edward I., but as a baron ; nor was the 
title of Earl of Pembroke ever given 
to him by royal sanction till the first 


of Edward Il. Mr. Nicolas adds— 
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¢¢ Although ‘never styled Earl of Pem- 
broke until the accession of Edward IT. it is 
manifest that from the death of his father 
he ranked above all barons, excepting Henry 
of Lancaster, who, being of the blood royal, 
is uniformly mentioned next to earls ; hence 
it a that, notwithstanding his claim 
was not positively acknowledged, he was 
considered to be entitled to a higher degree 
of precedency than belonged to the baronial 
dignity.” P. 146. 


Mr. Nicolas says, that it is wholly 
impossible to explain the anomaly in a 
satisfactory manner. Conceited as we 
may appear, the question appears to us 
one of no difficulty, if we take the cir- 
cumstances as they are stated. The 
title of earl was then official, and 
created by a peculiar ceremony of in- 
vestiture, &c. Edward I. withheld 
that creation, and by so doing Aymer 
de Valence could no more be earl than 
an archbishop or bishop without con- 
secration. As representatives of the 
king in their several earldoms, they, 
like the modern lords lieutenants of 
counties, took precedence of all other 
persons (except the King himself), let 
their rank be what it would; and this 
seems to be confirmed by the earls 
being higher in Parliaments than even 
members of the blood royal. In short, 
the title was official or Viceroyal. 
With regard to Aymer de Valence, as 
he was acknowledged to be earl im- 
mediately upon the accession of Ed- 
ward I]. that he had been suspended 
from it during the preceding reign, by 
royal displeasure, seems evident. That 
he was elevated above the other ba- 
rons, Henry of Lancaster excepted, 
appears to us a consequence of con- 
nexion with the royal family, though 
in a more remote degree than that of 
Henry. 

We shall take this opportunity of 
saying that we do not see in other 
respects the modern difficulties an- 
nexed to various ancient titles; because, 
though far less informed than many of 
the objectors, we know that fullness 
of information often prevents ‘* seeing 
the wood for trees.” It appears to us 
very plain, that there were very an- 
ciently territorial baronies, which did 
not, as such, become parliamentary 
baronies, except by writ of summons 
from the crown; and moreover, that 
even parliamentary baronies were alien- 
able by fine. That such was the fact 
(though it may be disputed), is shewn 
by various precedents in the Harleian 
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Manuscript, n. 566, and others in that 
collection; and that such a mode of 
alienating a barony was acted upon b 

the Crown, is evident, from Charles 4 
having commanded Roger Stafford to 
forego his claim by levying a fine to 
the Crown of the title; and that it 
was in consequence pronounced to be 
illegal by the House of Lords, we 
presume may have been caused by the 
fines being levied to the crown, not to 
one of the family, by which the title 
would still have been preserved to 
them. The presumed validity of fines, 
as to the transfer of titles in the same 
family, we could also shew, from the 
Crownsummoning to Parliament those 
to whom such titles were transferred. 
They were even bequeathed by will,— 
as in the case of Hastings, with regard 
to a remainder in favour of Clinton. 
We do not say that the Crown did not 
possess a power of refusing to recognize 
such fines or bequests: we only know, 
as Mr. Baker has well shewn concern- 
ing the Barony of Warden, and many 
other instances, that the Crown did not 
limit the summons to Parliament to 
primogeniture, but that it exercised a 
discretion as to what members of the 
family it would summon ; and the rea- 
son given by the old heralds is, that 
some be incompetent. And that such 
a necessity as rejection of an elder son 
might exist is plain, from the great 
defect of education in ancient times, 
when barons signed their names with 
across. It also appears from original 
letters (we think in Whitaker’s works) 
that our ancestors, in making inter- 
marriages, thought very highly of sense 
and understanding in families, wisely 
considering that a fool would be very 
likely to ruin the family property ;— 
and perhaps knowing also, that a fool 
is the most incorrigible and obstinate 
of human beings. In modern times, 
when happiness is estimated by the 
quantum of luxuries to be com- 
manded, (and a very reasonable estima- 
tion it is, when people are brought up so 
as to feel weal the want of luxuries, ) 
money, as the sole means of procuring 
them, becomes the first point of regard. 
In ancient times, however, when there 
were only country gentlemen who 
lived upon the produce of their estates, 
state and retinue alone made the differ- 
ence between the esquire and the 
lord; and that numbers in such a 
state of society must be incompetent 
for public business is manifest, from 
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the present unintellectual character of 
farmers, who are not able to do any 
‘business of an intellectual character, 
without the aid of lawyers, There 
was on that account a necessity in the 
Crown, of not limiting the summons 
to primogeniture ; nor, as far as we 
remember (and we speak with great 
diffidence) did this right of severing 
and distinguishing among the mem- 
bers of a family cease till the creation 
by patent fived the title in the heirs 
male; and then, to our certain know- 
ledge, the latter were not uniformly 
summoned to Parliaments, and if they 
sat there de jure (a question which 
seems to be in abeyance) we can only 
say, that it was at the risk of the royal 
displeasure. We could mention peers 
of Parliament, allowed by the Crown to 
be so, who, notwithstanding, never sat 
in the House during their lives. If we 
recollect rightly, this was most conspi- 
cuous in the reign of Henry VII. 
Such are our opinions of these mooted 
points, but we are far from pretending 
that these opinions are incontroverti- 
ble: they are only such as have oc- 
curred to us in the course of our read- 
ing. 

Or one point, however, we are sa- 
tisfied, that our ancestors had very dif- 
ferent ideas from ourselves. Piers 
Gaveston called this Aymer de Va- 
lence, from his é¢al/ stature and pallid 
complexion, Joseph the Jew. P. 149. 
No modern would think of charac- 
terising a Jew by tallness and a pale 
complexion. And to us it appears 
equally odd that at the coronation of 
Edward II. this Aymer, though then 
created Earl of Pembroke, carried only 
the king’s left boot, though the spur 
belonging to it was borne by the Earl 
of Cornwall. P. 149. In our own 
days, it would be as ridiculous to see a 
nobleman processioning with a boot, 
as it would be with a nightcap or a 
pair of breeches. As little rationality 
can be assigned for traitors or cowards 
being called Pharisees, and yet we find 
that at the battle of Bannockbourn,— 
“ Insuper Comes de Pembrok, Henri- 
cus di a ennet et multi magnates, 
corde tenus Pharis@i, a certamine reces- 
seront.” P. 149. 

These instances may suffice to show, 
how absurd it is for modern writers 
of romance to attempt the explanation 
of ancient manners, though they are 
utterly ignorant of the contemporary 
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ideas and opinions. Our ancestors were 
Goths, the moderns.Ramans, and the 
points of dissimilarity are very strong. 

In confirmation of what has been 
before said, concerning the descent of 
dignities, we have in p. 156, a proof 
that the heir male was preferred to the 
heir female, though less remote, in 
the barony of La Warr. 


——}— 

159. An Introduction to Perspective for the 
use of Young Persons. To which are now 
added useful Hints on Drawing and Paint- 
ing. By J.C. Burgess. Souter. 


THERE are many introductions to 
Perspective published, but scarcely any 
sufficiently simple for young persons. 
The present little work appears from its 
simplicity, conciseness, and clearness, 
to be desirable as an elementary work. 

The hints on Drawing and Paintin 
appended to this Edition, are a usefu 
epitome of instruction in those delight- 
ful arts, and form an appropriate addi- 
tion to the Treatise, rendering it much 
more complete than when published 
in a separate form. 


—@—- 


160. The Anti-pauper System ; exemplifying 
the positive and practical good, realized by 
the relievers and the relieved, under the 

Srugal, beneficial, and lawful administration 

of the Poor Laws, prevailing at Southwell, 

and in the neighbouring distriet; with 
plans of the Southwell Workhouse, and of 
the Thurgarton Hundred Workhouse ; and 
with instructions for Book-keeping. By 

the Rev. John Thomas Becher, M. 4. 

Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the 

Newark Division of the County of Notting- 

ham, and for the liberty of Southwell and 

Scrooby. 

THROUGH the benevolent and pa- 
triotic exertions of Mr. Becher, Friendly 
Societies, firmly established on legal and 
scientific principles, have been formed 
in many parts of England. We have for- 
merly (1826, ii. p. 155.) reviewed with 
deserved approbation, his able pamph- 
lets on the constitution and manage- 
ment of these Institutions. We are 
always gratified to notice the labours 
of the regular Clergy of our admirable 
Church ; for, instead of impugning the 
wisdom of the legislature, they gene- 
rally lead us to examine, if there be a 
fault, whether it may not be in our- 
selves. Inthe very sensible and practi- 
cal pamphlet now before us, it is clearly 
proved that the great burden of the poor 
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rates arises more from the inefficient 
and slovenly administration of the poor 
laws, than from any inherent defects in 
those laws. We are not amused with 
theory and speculation, but fully satis- 
fied by a candid and manly statement of 
facts. No Utopian scheme is here pro- 
posed, but a most satisfactory detail of 
the real good which has been effected 
by a firm and humane administration 
of the poor laws, and the establish- 
ment of a well-regulated workhouse. 
By these means the poor rates at South- 
well, Nott. have been reduced from 
22541. to about 700/. a year. It will 
‘be evident, that the great reduction 
here specified was solely effected by the 
aid of the workhouse system, legally 
carried into effect, as those places in 
the neighbourhood of Southwell, con- 
taining the old system, have in the same 
time been gradually increasing their 
rates. To show that the advantages 
of the system adopted at Southwell 
are as great in a moral as in a pecu- 
niary point of view, and that it is quite 
practical, we shall give one short extract 
from the conclusion of this very useful 


pamphlet. 


*¢ We shall find it difficult to discover any 
reason why the system adopted at South- 
well, and in the neighbourhood, should not 
equally succeed in general practice. It is 
involved in no mysterious sublety, but found- 
ed upon a strict, frugal, and judicious ad- 
ministration of the Poor laws. In distribut- 
ing the parochial funds, its takes into con- 
sideration the character and conduct of the 
person applying for relief; it discriminates 
carefully between the innocent, the idle, the 
profligate, the studry,and the criminal claim- 
ants, It protects even the victims of their 
own follies and vices from absolute want ; 
but checks the progress of indigence, with 
its inseparable companions, misery and guilt, 
by interposing that corrective discipline and 
salatuary restraint which the wisdom and 
humanity of the Legislature have sanctioned, 
not less for the security of the rich, than 
for the preservation and happiness of the 
poor. These, it must be acknowledged, 
are important duties; and their beneficial 
influence will be conclusively demonstrated, 
if we contemplate the condition of the work- 
ing classes in this district. Look at the 
independence, forethought, and industry, 
revived among the inferior members of the 
community. Contrast the empty approaches 
to the Justice room at Southwell, with the 
scene formerly presented by the wretched 
complainants, who were accustomed to crowd 
before the magistrates with urgent appli- 
cations for relief, grounded upon fictitious 
sufferings, and supported by shameless per- 
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juries. Proceed to our Workhouses. Ob- 
serve the d Jeanliness, and comfort, 





’ 
pervading every part of them; you will not 
then hesitate to pronounce every such es- 
tablishment, an Hospital for the infirm,.an 
Asylum for the aged, and a School for the 
young, but a terror to the dissolute and 
refractory. 


Surely a permanent reduction of the 
parochial burdens, effected by reealling 
the poor to the duties of selfsupport 
and moral rectitude, is well entitled to 
the active and zealous co-operation of 
every individual, who feels. animated 
by a disposition to promote the welfare 
of the working classes, or the general 
good of the community. 


—@— 
161. Poems, By Eliza Rennie, Lloyd and 
Son, 1828, 


WE are tempted to wish that the 
productions of Literary Ladies were re- 
ferred to critics: of the softer sex, that 
we might escape from the horns of a 
dilemma on which we are so often 
fixed, that of sacrificing truth to polite. 
ness, or gallantry to truth, Whether 
this arrangement would be agreeable to 
female writers we very much doubt; 
but we are certain that some truths 
would escape, which we are not per- 
mitted to utter, and which might pos- 
sibly have a wholesome effect in re- 
straining the luxuriance of female poets. 
However, the time is well nigh passed 
when critical opinions arranged in an 
advertisement, procured more than a 
stray purchaser of the bepraised vo- 
lume; and the public seem pretty 
clearly to understand that the general 
terms in which such language is couch- 
ed, is but an offering of gallantry, 
** signifying nothing.” 

These are lines which Miss Rennie 
will say augur ill for her volume ; and 
we hasten to assure her, that it is to 
guard against such an impression in 
her case that we have made these pre- 
fatory remarks. We will speak of her 
little unassuming volume with the sin- 
cerity of critics who have found much 
to praise, and with the candour of 
friends who have something to con- 
demn. It is one thing to write elegant 
verses for the amusement of friends, or 
the adornment of albums ; it is another 
to print a volume, and to put in aclaim 
for public approbation. ‘That the poetry 
of Miss Rennie has been admired in 
manuscript we can readily believe ; but 
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pracefulas much of it is, it wants the 
flavour of originality for the public 
taste: It comes to a market alread 
overstocked ; it*depicts’ feelings an 
passions in language to which every 
réadér is accustomed ; and though it 
serves to exhibit the fair authoress as a 
clever and sensible: woman, and as 
possessing a mind highly cultivated, 
and gifted with many poetical endow- 
ments, and»though it will certainly 
place her in the rank of those whose 
names deserve to be remembered, it 
wants that living principle of origi- 
nality which can alone ensure its very 
permanent reputation. 


162. Plain Advice to‘Landlords and Tenants, 

Lodging- House Keepers, andLodgers ; with 

a comprehensive Summary of the Law of 

Distress, Kc. Ke. By the Author of 

** Plain Instructions to Executors and 

Administrators,” and ¢* Plain Advice on 

Wills.’ Washbourn, 1828. 

Of the two former productions of 
this author, we have taken occasion 
to speak in terms of commendation, 
being .well adapted, as safe practical 
manuals, on the subjects on which they 
treat, for the direction of the class of 
persons for whose use they are respec- 
tively designed ; and to the concise and 
uséful little work now before us, the 
same praise may justly be awarded. 
The laws affecting Landlords, Tenants, 
and Lodgers, and the remedies. by 
Distress for Rent and Taxes, cannot 
fail to be at all times interesting to 
vast numbers of the community ; 
and we hesitate not to express our 
opinion that the information on these 
points (divested of all legal technica- 
lities) which this little two shilling 
volume imparts, may be the means of 
saving those who consult it, from much 
of the litigation and expense to which 
parties are continually subjected, from 
ignorance of the statutes for the regu- 
lation of persons placed in the relative 
situation of those for whose guidance 
“ Plain Advice” is here offered. 


163. A Disquisition on the Nature and Pro- 
perties of Living Animals, with an Inquiry 
how far our knowledge of Anatomy and Phy- 
Siology is consistent with the belief of a 
Soul and a Future Life; and on the intel- 
lectual difference between Man and Brutes. 
By George Warren, Surgeon. 8vo. pp.144. 
AS we do not mean to commit our- 

selves upon the subjects treated in this 
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Disquisition, (and it is'a very ingenious 
book, we'shall only give sliort abstracts 
of the chief positions. 

The first is, that volition produces 
muscular action, by a power similar to 
galvanism ; of course, the point is to 
show, that volition has such a power. 
Our author proves this by a conformity 
of phenomena between muscular ac- 
tion and electrical operations (p. 79), 
and the following inference. 


«¢ That that faculty of the animal which 
is recognized in the act of volition is capable 
of projecting electric fluid to the muscles 
may readily be admitted, upon the principles 
of the closest and most correct analogy, 
when it is known that some animals are 
capable of projecting it at will from their 
bodies, and producing its powerful paralys- 
ing effect, as is well authenticated in the 
accounts of the torpedo, gymnotus, and silu- 
rus electricus. The natural histories of these 
animals afford traths which give a reflec- 
tive brightness to the previous reasoning 
upon the ultimate uses of the assimilative 
functions and foodtaking. They become, 
from over excitation, much impaired in all 
their electrical and animal powers, and fall 
into a torpid state, from which they do not 
regain their electric powers without long 
rest, and considerable supplies of food, 
which latter circumstance is proof of the 
source from which their electric power is 
derived; and it is universally known, that 
exhausted muscular power is only capable of 
being restored from the same source.” p. 80. 


Those muscles, or muscular organs, 
which are not designed for loco-motion, 
but whose movements (termed organic) 
are essential to the support of those 
operations which immediately keep the 
animal in a proper relation with the 
laws of the material world, are placed 
independent of the will, and have their 
electrical influence through a separate 
and distinct system of nerves, and their 
electrical influence is directed by causes 
purely physical; while ail voluntary 
muscles have an immediate nervous 
connexion with the brain or spinal 
marrow, and their exertion is influen- 
ced by a recognized faculty of the soul, 
the action of which is termed volition. 
Pp. 80. 81. 

The office of the lungs is to cool the 
blood, by exposing it in a large surface 
to the air (102). 

The ever-living hope of consump- 
tives is owing to the intellectual facul- 
ties remaining unimpaired (108). 

The brain is large or small in pro- 
portion to the necessities of the animal 
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for muscular exertion, and keeps no 
proportion with the intellect of the 
animal (120, 127). 

To Materialism our author makes 
the following physical objections. 


‘¢ First. 1¢ is an admitted principle in 
physics, or natural philosophy, that similar 
causes should ‘produce similar effects ; and 
hy parity of reasoning, that similar effects 
should be the result of similar causes. It 
follows then, that life in animals similarly 
situated should result from, and be maintain- 
ed by, equal operations; but this is contrary 
to experience, since the degree of organic 
operations, which afford the life of the smal- 
ler animals would render the larger incapable 
of inhabiting the same world. Secondly, it 
is an admitted principle in physics, that 
when causes be removed, effects should cease. 
Accordingly, if the faculties, as well as the 
demonstratron of the faculties of the soul, 
were the result of the organization, it should 
necessarily follow, that the destruction of 
the organization by which those faculties 
were demonstrated should be accompanied 
by a destruction of those faculties. Thus, if 
from the peculiar structure and function of 
the eye and its appendages, in which I con- 
clude a portion of the brain, the power as 
well as the act of perceiving, retaining, dis- 
cerning, compounding, comparing and ab- 
stracting the ideas of light, and its modifica- 
tions of colour and form, arose; then it 
should follow that, with a destruction of 
that organization should fade all the know- 
ledge (an effect) which had thus been ob- 
tained by this faculty of organization. This 
is contrary to experience, since the know- 
ledge of light, with its modifications of 
colour and form, must be, and is retained, 
when the destruction of that organ (the eye) 
is completed. The same reasoning is appli- 
cable to the other senses, and also to the 
other faculties.” P. 111. 

We are sorry to differ from our 
ingenious author, not as to the inde- 
pendence of mind, but to the im- 
possibility of its exhibition, under 
the destruction of the indispensible 
organic agents. But he is perfectly 
right in his postulate, that music is not 
acreation of musical instruments, no 
more than language is of a tongue; 
or an agent of a principal, or a banker 
of money. 

The fact appears to be, that there 
are no physical means (as we shall 
endeavour to show in our review of 
Mr. Payne’s book, p. 611) of settling 
questions of mind, as unconnected with 
matter. We shall therefore conclude 
with the following opinion of our 
author (p. 129), that there is no phy- 
stcal obstruction known, which im- 
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pedes the existence of the mind or soul 
in a future state, in connexion with 
another [a Resurrection] body.—All 
Physiology tells us is, that sucha thing 
may be (130), and if properties may be 
susceptible of existence under differ- 
ent forms of material organization (as 
is the physical fact), enough is acquired. 





164. Emigration practically considered : with 
detailed directions to Emigrants proceeding 
to British North America, particularly to 
the Canadas ; in a letter to the Right 
Hon. Wilmot Horton, Esq. By A. C. 
Buchanan, Esq. 8vo. pp. 148. 


165. No Emigration. T'he Testimony of Ex- 
perience Lefore a Committee of Agricultu- 
rists and Manufacturers, on the Report of 
the Emigration Committee of the House 
of Commons, Sir John English, in the 
Chair. 8vo. pp. 60. 


THE question of Emigration,pro and 
con, has been amply discussed in the 
newspapers. We are only astonished, 
that when people are starving at home, 
any humane or religious person (and 
upon such principles is the second 
pamphlet written) can object to such 
paupers locating themselves abroad, by 
means of government enabling them 
so todo, and thus living in comfort 
and plenty. The objection proves one 
of the inroads upon common sense, 
which modern fanaticism is daily mak- 
ing. A nobleman or gentleman locates 
his son in India for years, and in so 
doing, he insults Providence, accord- 
ing to the opinion of this religious (we 
believe well-meaning, Committee, )as if 
the Almighty created man not for 
habitation in the world at large, but 
for one particular nation only. We 
do not mean compulsory emigration ; 
only that it is a great political conve- 
nience for persons to have the means 
and privilege of bettering their situa- 
tions abroad, if they are unable to do it 
at home. Machinery and population 
so compete with the value of labour, 
that it cannot support itself; and if 
pauperism increases, and cultivation 
be increased also to meet it, then the 
new products only increase new pauper 
consumers, and the rich only raise 
crops, which they must enable the 
oa consumer to bay, by furnishing 

im with the money themselves ; for 
such must be the result, if the new 
race of labourers are not born with 
an independent means of subsistence. 
Postpone the facility of emigration, 
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then you only make the ultimate evil 
worse, by not anticipating it. It is 
utter nonsense to talk of the land fur- 
nishing the means of subsistence for 
ten times the number of its present 
inhabitants; for what does it imply 
but excessive misery? Mr. Buchanan, 
who has been consulted by Govern- 
ment, shows the great advantages 
which may accrue to the poor by vo- 
luntary emigration ; and as they could 
by no means whatever derive equal 
advantages at home, we cannot see 
the common sense of preferring a lot- 
tery of all blanks, to one of numerous 
prizes. Providence prompts bees to 
colonize; and Mr. Buchanan shows, 
in his valuable statistical pamphlet, that 
all ancient nations have ever done the 
same. 


mn “ae 


166. Elements of Mental and Moral Science ; 
designed to exhibit the originat suscep- 
tibilities of the Mind, and the rule by 
which the rectitude of any of its states or 
feelings should le judged. By George 
Payne, A.M. 8vo. pp. 529. 


WE mean no disrespect to ingenious 
men, when we profess our belief, that 
the properties of mind (like water boil- 
ing at 212° of the thermometer) are 
elementary and arbitrary properties, 
annexed to animated matter, which 
display themselves according to the 
organization of the animal. Parke’s 
Chemical Catechism will show that 
there is no limitation attached to ele- 
mentary properties, and that every sub- 
stance, and modification of substance, 
has its own specific properties. The 
phrenologists contend, that the several 
intellectual faculties have their distinct 
and separate counting-houses in the 
brain, and their respective nerves of 
clerks and workmen in the several 
lines of business, who go through the 
body, as through a town, receiving and 
executing orders, and so forth. All we 
actually know is, that the coachman 
Mind is inseparably connected with the 
coach Body, as long as the latter exists, 
and that he is so kind a master, as, like 
a mussulman, to suffer a seraglio of 
passions to be indulged by that great 
fool the body, often at the expense 
of right. Having therefore this solemn 
opinion, that all metaphysics are merely 
theoretical, we can only allow credit to 
the ingenuity of the author before us. 
Science on the subject we do not be- 
lieve that there either is, or can be. 
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By this, however, we must be under- 
stood to mean ‘ the physiology of 
mental action,” the vanity of attempt- 
ing to discover cause by effect, not 
depreciation of such excellent books as 
Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, or the acute argu- 
mentations of Mr. Payne; all we intend 
to say is, that Metaphysicks, confound- 
ing the action with the principles of 
action, make them not distinct things, 
but one and the same. The conse- 
quence of such false philosophy is, 
that it limits universals to particulars, 
within the definite knowledge of the 
writer, and confines the actions of such 
universals to certain organs, as motion 
to legs, wings, &c.; sound to musical 
instruments, &c.; whereas such pro- 
— must be independent of matter, 

ecause matter im se can neither possess 
nor confer them, 


--—-G— 


167. Biographical Notices of the Apostles, 
Evangelists, and other Saints ; with Re- 
flections and Collects ; adapted to the Minor 
Festivals of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. By Richard Mant, D. D. 
M. R. I. A. Bishop of Down and Connor. 
8v0. pp. 592. 


We remember to have seen juvenile 
exercises of this worthy prelate, when 
a Wickhamist at school, which gave 
us a high opinion of his talents:—we 
have never seen his Prize-Essay. All 
this was in profane literature. He has 
since become Bampton Lecturer, Ser- 
monist, Biblical Commentator, &c. 
&c.; but whether his professional 
publications exhibit that very high 
degree of genius which his early per- 
formances promised, may be a matter 
of doubt. Certain, however, it is, that 
Bishop Mant possesses an ample por- 
tion of that quality, and is an honour 
to the Episcopal Bench. His prefer- 
ment may perhaps have robbed the 
world of that gratification which, but 
for his situation and profession, might 
have been produced by his pen, when 
less restrained. But all this is very 
proper ; and we heartily rejoice in the 
honour deservedly conferred upon the 
author, and certainly do not fear that 
talent will be ever so noticed by even 
humbler preferment, as to occasion a 
frequent loss to the public, by meritori- 
ous rewards cramping its energies. 

Foreigners have most successfully 
paraphrased and poelicized (a fearful 
word to Bishops) the sublime of 
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the Bible. We do not know that 
a Bishop ought to do such a thing ; all 
we know is that Bishop Mant could 
do it. 

Profane Literature is now in obscu- 
rity, because, forsooth, the taste of 
the Dissenters is so worthy imitation; 
though a polished layman will never 
read jargon. But where is the neces- 
sity? ‘The Chargesof Bishop Hunting- 
ford are logically conclusive, beautifully 

recise, and the style, that of the Attic 
ee, Xenophon. We have weptover the 
Phedon of Plato. It is, in our opinion, 
an excellent episcopal model, where 
the energy of an apostle may be well 


commixed with the sublime in senti-. 


ment and manner, without deviation 
from propriety. 

The buok before us is a substitute 
for Nelson’s Festivals and Fasts. It is, 
precisely speaking, in reference to the 
motive and composition, a truly good 
and edifying book. We wish, however, 
to do justice to a deceased and oppres- 
sed theologian, who, in our judgment, 
understood the New Testament better 
than any man before or since, we mean 
Warrtsy. Poor fellow! he was bar- 
barously used. We allude to p. 99, 
where the highly ingenious Prelate, 
contrary to Whitby, makes the elect 
Lady of St. John’s 2d Epist. v. i. to be 
a person, nota church. Theterm is in 
the original xvex, and in our humble 
reading, we have seen no confutation 
of Hammond (p. 844), where he says, 
that both xvgia among the Athenians, 
and curia among the Romans, sig- 
nifies the very same, that exxAnoie and 
ecclesia doth, for which he quotes 
Spelm. Gloss. p. 185. As to the Apo- 
calypse, mentioned in the same page, 
we think with Dr. Tilloch, that it was 
written in hieroglyphical language. . 


—_—@— 

168. The Life of the celebrated Jean Bart, a 
Navat Commander, in the service of Louis 
XIV. From the French. By Edward 
Mangin, M.A. 12mo. pp. 131. 

JEAN BART was born at Dunkirk, 
in 1650, and taking to the sea when a 
boy, acquired all that heroism, which 
js not uncommon in naval characters. 
He was an enthusiast stimulated by 
affibition, and achieved wonderful ex- 
ploits, by a peculiar system and a de- 
termination to board, never to fire till 
at a pistol-shot distance, and instantly 
after to rush up the sides of the enemy’s 
ship (p. 85.) If a bold Cétinlndey 
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succeeds in these hazardous mancewvres 
repeatedly, he acquires a very high 
name; but if he happens to fail, soou 
after a first or second attempt (as we 
think he would, if he had an enemy 
who knew how to resist him,) thea 
his hardihood is lauded, but his plan 
blamed and himself forgotten. If the 
navy of his opponents had not been 
very badly served, we think Jean Bart 
could not have effected what he did, 
even admitting, that a man, who will 
tush forward and take death by the 
nose, a neck-or-nothing fellow, will 
animate his followers to madness and 
do wonders ; yet wonders are not im- 
possibilities, and these his. wonders 
might have been easily made impos- 
sibilities. We believe, that seeing, 
something like fear in his son, (a boy 
aged ten years only) at the commence- 
ment of the action, he might have 
ordered him to be lashed to the main- 
mast (p. 19), for a seaman without 
courage is an absurdity ; but many of 
the stories we must deem factitious, 
or borrowed from accounts of others. 
This seems to have been done, that 
the story might include captures from 
the English, which, as to ships of war, 
this account does not show that he 
ever made ; and therefore a falsehood 
is invented in p. 45, to supply the 
desideratum, and make amends for his 
having been taken by that nation, 
Taken he was, and therefore we do 
not believe, that on another. occasion 
he placed his son in the -gun-reom; 
teady to apply a match to the pow- 
der magazine sooner than surrender. 
(p. 80.) However, he was a man who 
conferred great honour and advantage 
on his country, and deserves the glor 

which he acquired. Mr. Mangin's 
translation is well executed, and. con- 
tains judicious reflections. 
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169. Burton’s Diary of the Commonwealth 
Parliaments. 
(Continued from p. 419.) 

THESE Commonwealth | Parlia- 
ments remind us, as to their political 
consequence, of Courts of Conscience 
for settling debts under forty shillings, 
and Parish Vestries. The whole busi- 
ness of import was managed by Crom- 
well and the Army ; and the language 
and manners of the members, as to 
the Usurper, resemble those of Parson 
Supple, in Fielding’s Tom Jones. As 
tradesmen or hotel-kee pers treat a chief 
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customer, so they express the most 
anxious solicitude lest they should 
wound the sensitive nerves and deli- 
cate sensibility of his. Highness . the 
Protector, although he himself pays 
no real regard to any one political 
thing, but conservation of the affection 
of the Army; and treats his Parliament 
as a schoolmaster does his boys, flatter- 
ing or menacing them into their les- 
sons, as circumstances require. The 
great interest of this book is, therefore, 
Cromwell himself. The rest are only 
cyphers; but he is a figure at the head, 
which converts them into numbers, 
However, we do not meet with him 
much in this second volume, except in 
relation to his assumption of a kingship 
or protectorate. The devil of course 
would be God, if he could; and this 
mighty political rogue liked royalty 
well. But the old dogs of the Com- 
monwealth Army would not relinquish 
their hold of Jobn Bull’s throat, by 
assent to a system, which might ele- 
vate rank and property again to its na- 
tural’ pre-eminence, and throw them 
upon the goaded animal’s horns. 


“¢ The Protector,”’ says Whitlock, ‘* was 
satisfied, in his private judgment, that it 
was fit for him to take upon him the title of 
king, and matters were prepared in order 
thereunto; but afterwards, by solicitation 
of the commonwealth’s men, and fearing a 
mutiny and defection of a great part of the 
army, in case he should assume that title 
and office, his mind changed; and many of 
the officers of the army gave out high 
threatenings against him, in case he should 
do it.” P. 118. 


Every body has heard of puritanical 
austerities, and it would scarcely be 
supposed possible for enactments to be 
made, *¢ that a woman should not kiss 
her child on the Sabbath, nor fasting 
day,” nora man walk in his garden, 
or elsewhere, except reverently to and 
from meeting; yet such enactments 
did exist.—(See p. 262.) The Parlia- 
ment sat in long debate upon the Bill 
for the Lord’s day; and it is curious 
to see in what manner these austerities 
operated, viz, in punishing the authors 
of the daws)- not the ‘violators. One 
member says, ' 


“ These laws are always turned upon’ the 
most godly. ‘This is very strict, as to that 
of umecessary walking, and coming into 
men’s houses, The last Bill for oe Carl's 
day, I remember, was passed on a Saturday, 
and carried on with great zeal. Then [ told 
them, they had tied men from coming to 
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church by water or coach. Nert day I, 
coming to Somerset-house to sermon, had 
my loat and waterman laid hold on for the 
penalty.” P, 262. 


It was a part of these sapient enact- 
ments, that police officers might enter 
private houses to discover offenders, be- 
cause, all places of public resort being 
shut up, the greatest disorders were 
committed in private houses (263); 
and the result was, that “* Sir Edward 
Hales was robbed of £8000 in White- 
friars on the Lord’s day, upon pre- 
tence of a warrant from the Council to 
to search.” P. 264. 

Among other restrictions, one was 
ym that no person should sit at 

is door, or walk in the church-yard. 
We shall give the debate upon these 
clauses. 


«¢ Mr. West. 1 except against the words 
in the Bill, ‘idle, sitting openly at gates 
or doors, or elsewhere,’ and ¢ walking in 
church-yards,’ &c. Leta man be in what 
posture he will, your penalty finds him. 

** Mr. Godfrey. I move to leave out the 
words ‘ profane and idle sitting ;’ for this 
joins issue between the officer and the party, 
and puts a plea in the party’s mouth, which 
is not triable. He will say, he is talking, 
or meditating, about good things. I would 
have the word ‘¢ elsewhere’ left out, for I 
know not how far this may reach. 

‘¢ Mr. Fowell. I move to leave out the 
whole clause. 

‘* Major-General Whalley. God requires 
not these things of us. We must take heed 
to adding to the commandment of God. If 
you put this clause, you deprive men of the 
only livelihood they. have by the air; as at 
Nottingham, many people that have houses 
in the rock, and have no air, live most part 
of their time without doors.’ 


Thus far the more liberal; but the 
bigots thought that it was not sufficient 
to prevent persons sitting at their doors ; 
they ought not even to stand there. 


‘* Mr. Bodurda. This clause is too short 
of what is intended by those that would have 
it. Some persons have not conveniency to 
sit at doors; so I would have you add more 
to it, viz. ‘leaning or standing at doors.’ 

*¢ Mr. Vincent. Though the law seems 
a little strict in this clause, yet this clause 
is not to be derided. I cannot think such 
sitting at doors, as is usual, can be a sanc- 
tification of the Lord’s day. 1 would have 
the question divided. First, put it upon 
working, then upon sitting at doors.” - 


Other members spoke against the 
clause, and upon most rational grounds ; 
but a godly officer came forward, 
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‘6 Major Burtont.e You had as good leave 
out the whole Bill, as leave out this clause.” 

And another, in the fullness of his 
perfection of character, added (Mr. 
West), ** You would not leave out the 
word ‘ elsewhere,’ for there may be 
profaneness by sitting under some emi- 
nent tree in a village, or an arbour, or 
Gray's Inn-walks.”” P. 265. 

To the honour of common sense 
the clause was thrown out, though 
only by a majority of two. Such was 
the folly of the age, that they could 
not distinguish between austerity and 
moral worth. The latter is a blessing 
to society, which no ¢empora mulantur 
will affect. Under change it will be 
missed, and therefore will be mourned. 
Providence knows no other distinction, 
for it punishes immorality with disease 
or misery ; at least, if we are correct in 
our opinions, that immoral men can- 
not be happy men. That austerity has 
been the best agent of wickedness, on 
a grand scale, is proved by history. 
Mr. Mackay, in his Constitution of 
the Church, has shown that Maho- 
metanism owed its establishment to 
austerity and sect; and the reign of 
Charles the Second evinces that aus- 
terity is impracticable, unless enforced 
by physical means. But every man 
knows the value of a virtuous and ami- 
able relative, friend, or neighbour. 
Philosophers say, ‘‘ that Fanaticism has 
ever professed to produce the golden 
age; 1. €. a race of men without vice 
or misery, and has always failed in the 
attempt;” for the best of reasons, that 
Fanaticism, setting apart natural pas- 
sions, is not to be united with wealth 
and knowledge. No man will walk 
long journies who can afford to ride ; 
and no man who desires friends or 
customers, will treat them with water, 
salt, and potatoes. It would be very 
good, no doubt, if we had no passions, 
neither ate, drank, or slept; but while 
we do not hesitate to affirm that ra- 
tional piety and morals are principles 
plainly dictated by the laws of Provi- 
dence (for the want of piety is punish- 
ed by an increase of immorality, which 
produces also increase of misery), we 
are at a loss to discover why the forced 
austerity of the Irish, and of our pau- 
pers, is not attended with exemplifica- 
tions of superior religious and moral 
conduct. Jhe very contrary is the fact. 
Privation, like hunger, prompts in- 
temperate indulgence, and disregard of 
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character ; and we are very sure that 
excess of population, and, of course, 
excess of want, will make people vi- 
cious, do what we may, while an easy 
subsistence and education will produce 
the consequences desired. Of the vi- 
cious principles of Cobbett but one 
opinion can or ought, in our judg- 
ment, to be maintained; but to his 
redeeming idea, in one particular 
work, the ‘* Cottage Economy,” a most 
warm feeling is due. His observation, 
that two flitches of bacon, permanent- 
ly renewable on a cottager’s shelf, will 
prevent more outrages than sermons 
of religious enthusiasts, we know to 
be true, because men who do not want 
will not thieve. The orthodox Clergy 
judge of their poorer parishioners by 
their industrious and moral habits; 
and Cobbett’s work shows that every 
promotion of the facilities of subsist- 
ence augments moral habits, and _pre- 
vents crime. We know nothing of 
Cobbett, and expect only a reply by 
him with abuse (because that he is 
politically wrong we are certain) ; but 
the fact is, that we wish the Clergy to 
be made such benefactors to the public, 
by philanthropic utility, that they may 
be elevated far above rival imposture. 
To resume. No man can command 
the affections of an army who is not 
qualified for every species of govern- 
ment, and the one proves the other. 
If, too, he gains the army, he has the 
rest of society at his mercy. News- 
paper writers will tell us of insurrec- 
tions, and mobs, &c. &c.; but when, 
after the anarchy of Robespierre, the 
populace of Paris were converted into 
fiends, a little man, in a large cocked 
hat, taking snuff at every second, his 
face distorted with convulsions, placed 
cannon, loaded with grape, at the end 
of every street, and killed the canaille 
like larks or crows; then all tendency 
to riots ceased, and the little man be- 
came the Emperor Napoleon, the idol 
of that very Leaucoup de monde (as the 
French politely call a mob), whose fa- 
thers or grandfathers he cared no more 
about than vermim. Why? because 
they know nothing about the indispen- 
pers principles of civil government, 
obedience to law and order. Cromwell 
followed the same plan. He was the 
idol of the army; and as we all know 
that the navy is the real support of our 
national independence, we find him, 
in a ump speech, showing the cloven 
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foot, in manner following. It is ob- 
setvable, that he uses the royal formula 
oftwe and us.—See p. 353. 


«« You have accounted yourselves happy, 
in being environed with a great ditch from 
all the world beside. Truly you will not be 
able to keep your ditch, nor your shipping, 
unless you turn your ships and your ship- 
ping into troops of horse and companies of 
foot, and fight to defend yourselves in terra 
firma.” P. 361. 


What would a modern Englishman 
say to a King’s speech, recommending 
neglect of the navy for the purpose of 
supporting a standing army? But so 
things are. Under anarchy and usur- 
pation the people become dogs and 
cats, At first they expect their mas- 
ters to change places with them, seat 
them at the dinner table, and wait 
upon them; but, being hunted out, 
come fawning and crouching for the 
waste of the plates. 


— -—— 


170. Hore Catechetice ; or an Exposition 
of the Duty and Advantages of public ca- 
techising in Church. In a Letter to the 
Bishop of London. By W.S. Gilly, M.A. 
Prebendary of Sarum, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of St. Margaret’s, Durham. S8vo. 
pp. 200, 


THE education of the nobility and 
gentry of this realm lies wholly in the 
Clergy ; and under the National School 
system, that also of the lower orders. 

hat both these systems must incorpo- 
rate the Established Church in pa- 
triotic estimation with the national 
feeling, is beyond question. This plan, 
in our judgment, is the best that can 
be devised to amalgamate the Church 
and the people. Frivolous measures, 
so commonly recommended, are the 
mere nothings of serious coxcombs. 
They make no impression upon the 
public mind. As to poner We modes, 
they are condescensions to vulgar think- 
ing and bad taste; and as the Clerg 
descend, their rivals will descend still 
lower; and if the former continue to 
sink, educated people must and will 
desert them. Now for some facts.— 
We know that there is a text which 
says, ‘* it ig easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” The Welch, in the fullness 
of their fanaticism, instead of a rich 
man, put a soldier; thus making that 
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grandeur of feeling, that elevation of 
soul, which verifies the text, “* perad- 
venture for another one would die ;” 
that feeling which is the essence of a 
noble and most patriotic profession, 
and the very support of national safety 
and well-being, an agent of moral cri- 
minality of the deepest die. This is 
one result of the consequences of Fana- 
ticism. It is in this view a cancer in 
the State, which threatens to annihi- 
late the means of preserving the very 
independence of the nation. That it 
stops the education of the people, and 
of course that superiority ethaneleden 
which is the foundation of national 
superiority, is evident, from a further 
fact, which is told in ‘* Nicholson’s 
Cambrian Traveller’s Guide,” and 
which we know to be well founded, 
because we have heard the philan- 
thropic exertions of the Orthodox 
Clergy degraded thus: “ Ah! all tem- 
porals, no spirituals.” ‘* Morals! filth 
rags.” However, to the fact. Nichol- 
son, speaking of the town of Buelth, 
says, 

“<The size of the church seems to bear a 
small proportion to the inhabitants of the 
parish. This is attributable to the increase 
of methodism. There are no less than four 
meeting houses in this small place, the po- 
pulation of which in 1801 was 677 inhabit- 
ants, and the number of houses 108. 
These are crowded every Sunday, and on 
other days in the week. The first is for 
the Presbyterians ; the second for Baptists; 
the third for Calvinistic Methodists; and 
the fourth for Wesleyans. That ignorance 
is enlarged with the diffusion of party and 
polemics, appears evident, from the circum- 
stance of the place containing no public 
school. For the purpose of promoting sec- 
tarian dissension by building opposing cha- 
pels, the purses of the inhabitants are libe- 
rally emptied; Lut for the purposes of esta- 
blishing a good school, and promoting useful 
knowledge, no gratuitous assistance is lent. 
About the year 1800, a well regulated 
school was conducted by the Rev. T. Mor- 
gan, with credit to himself and benefit to 
the inhabitants, but fanaticism and super- 
stition have: obliterated this fair establish- 
ment, and at present no public school exists. 
A small portion of the money expended up- 
on the erection of meeting houses, and sup- 
porting the preachers, if laid out in buildi 
and endowing a respectable school, woul 
confer a lasting and invaluable benefit upon 
the mp eneration. ‘Thomas Richard, a 
native of this town, in 1752 gave 1800%. 
new South Sea annuities, to trustees, to be 
applied to charitable uses; and in 1759 
bill in the nature of an information was 
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filed. by. the Attorney General. to establish 
this: will, whieh: was, deoreed, in 1760,, and 
the application of the pony: directed to be 
laid out.in building a school house, paying a 

to the master, placing out the chil- 
dren apprentices, &c. but no house has been 
built in pursuance of this decree. See fur- 
ther, Jones’s Breconshire, ii, 288.” 


Thus Nicholson (p. 229). We here 
quote facts, and shall now explain the 
modes by which Fanaticism obtains pa- 
tronage. The patrons generally sought 
are persons of low life, and little or no 
education, who have acquired money, 
especially elderly females. They are 
persuaded to open their houses for hos- 
pitality, and their purses for building 
meetings ; and that they may not be 
deterred by fear of the cost of the lat- 
ter, a Society in London affords its 
contributions. Calvinistical notions, 
that such actions prove the certainty 
of their election to eternal life, are 


studiously propagated; the parish 
clergyman and the church people 
are bitterly defamed; and _ extor- 


tion of money and feasting, to be- 
nefit persons who wish to avoid sub- 
sistence by honest labour, are success- 
fully practised under the mask of zeal. 
We shall mention a few facts which 
have come within our own observation. 
A fanatical lady of rank established for 
years an enthusiastical sectarian insti- 
tution, to the vexation of the parish 
clergyman. Just before her death, she 
uested an interview with him. He 
was astonished, and demanded the rea- 
son. “I wish to put my will into 
your hands,” was the answer. ‘* Why 
don’t you consign it to your own peo- 
ple?” “I dare not trust them! !”— 
Only a few months ago, the near rela- 
tives of an opulent farmer with a large 
family were obliged to remonstrate 
with him, in consequence of his hav- 
ing given pieces of land away, keeping 
open: house, and bestowing pecuniary 
donations upon these parasites, to the 
teat impoverishment of his family.— 
e could mention one man swindled 
out of four thousand pounds by a 
flaming religionist, another of five 
hundred, and a third reduced to beg- 
gary. For the truth of all these facts, 
we could specify names and dates. 
Now we see no remedy for all this, 
but a dissemination of knowledge, 
which strengthens reason. 
We have been led into these reflec- 


tions, by the opportunity which Mr. 
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doubt. that. the catechetical.insiraction 
of children is: of. eminent autility;and 
we aresure that he-will- not accuse us 
of disrespect, if we add, that there are 
circumstances which must be teme- 
died before it can be universally prac- 
tised. One of the Emperors of Ger- 
many said, that it was utterly impossi- 
ble to civilize his people, unless he 
founded towns. In such places it is 
easy for teachers to be understood, and 
to find patrons and scholars. But in 
what a state are the villages? Intel- 
lectuality must first be created by edu- 
cation, dedocendo docendo, unteaching 
by teaching, before either sensibility 
or susceptibility can be called into be- 
ing, as to religious truth. Sectaries can- 
not find support where the population 
is thin, and the parish clergyman has 
there the field open to him. ‘Phe rude 
population must first be educated,,and 
as a method of doing this, nothing*tan 
be better than Mr. Gilly’s plan of .in- 
structing catechumens in _soundativi- 
nity principles, by the clergyman dril/- 
ing them half an hour every. Sunday 
after service. 

But our readers are not of that class 
which is to be instructed by ‘‘ milk, for 
babes.” We have done justice gene- 
rally to our author ; and we shall make 
our extract from a passage which 
shows the mischief arising from that 
Calvinistic interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, before alluded to, as a jesuitical 
stratagem to implant a prejudice not 
easily overcome. 

Bishop Wilson preached a sermon 
upon this text, Acts xiii. 48, ‘* As 
many as were ordained to [that is, dis- 

osed or prepared for] eternal life, be- 
ieved.” Here Mr. Gilly makes the 
following remark : 

**T cannot withhold my expression of 
pleasure at seeing the Calvinistic rendering 
ordained met bolily, and effectually .cor- 
rected in limine, at the very outset of this 
sermon, ‘ For,’ as the right rev, author 
well said, ‘if the opinion Le true, which has 
sometimes been founded on this text, it would 
render all education, with regard to another 
world, useless.” In many other instances, [ 
could almost venture to say iw all, where the 
terms ordained, foreordained, -predestinated, 
Soreknew, &c.oceur in ‘the authorised ver- 
sion, and are wrested to imply some doctrine 
of necessity, of personal election -or rejec- 
tion, it will be found by reference, to the 
Greek, that they admit of a very different 
construction. A philological investigation, 
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with a sound knowledge of grammar and de- 
rivation, would do more to shake the autho- 
rity of Calvinistic readings of Scripture, than 
any mode of reasoning whatever. One hint 
to the reader shall suffice. Let him trace 
the Greek preposition ITPO, through its 
different acceptations, and then let him 
search for the meaning of the apostle, by 
interpreting wpoSeciv, mpoeyrw, mweoxpice (see 

omans vill.) according to graramatical and 
etymological rules ; and I think he will not 
be likely to rise from the inquiry—a con- 
firmed Predestinarian.” 
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171. Academic Unity ; being the Sul-stance 
of a general Dissertation contained in the 
Privileges of the University of Cambridge, 
as translated from the original Latin; 
with various Additions, By G. Dyer, B.A. 
Editor of the Privileges of the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 192. 
OXFORD and Cambridge could 

nut be fit piaces for the education of 

students intended for Ministers of the 

Established Church, if the latitude in 

religious principles desired by Mr. 

Dyer was admissible. If the students, 

as in the Inns of Court, were only 

qualifying for lay professions, then we 
might agree with him. But could 

colleges of Baptists, Methodists, &c. 

admit Hindoos, Chinese, or Mus- 

sulmen into their societies, to dete- 
riorate the principles of the other 
members? They could not,and would 
not. Mr. Dyer’s argument, therefore, 
is a sophism, as applied to ecclesias- 
tical seminaries; nor could Mr. Dyer’s 
other measures be adopted without ut- 
ter ruin to important temporal inte- 
rests of the Universities and the Esta- 
blished Church. The property con- 
nected with these temporal interests is 
not public but corporate ; and of course 
all corporate bodies exercise a discre- 
tional power, as to participators in 
such property and privileges. Secta- 
ries may have similar institutions of 
their own ; but they have no claim to 
the funds or benefits appropriated to 
the Establishment alone; and as no 
public disservice has ensued through 
incompetent persons filling the situa- 
tions desired, why should an appeal 
be made to the public, as if an injury 
was sustained, or a person be said to 
be deprived of a thing to which he 
never had a right. To add to the so- 
phistry, if the two Universities were 
not to require subscription to the ar- 
ticles, no Bishops would ordain their 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCVII. Part 1. 
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students; and the ea pote gained 


by a few Dissenters would never com- 
pensate for the utter loss of all the can- 
didates for holy orders, who now form 
ninety students out of a hundred. We 
mean no disrespect to Mr. Dyer, but 
his arguments appear to us unteuable 
as to logic, and impracticable as to 
execution. His title too, ‘* Academic 
Unity,” is a misnomer, for religions 
feuds are implacable, and a couelo- 
meration of different thinkers on reli- 
gious subjects would produce nothing 
but discord. In short, it is as plain 
as day-light that sectaries can have no 
more right to call upon the adminis- 
trators of the Established Church pro- 
perty and privileges to share benefits 
with them, than for the officiating Mi- 
nister of a town or village church to 
ask for half the contributions given to 
the meeting-houses. Yet such is the 
doctrine of Mr. Dyer. 
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172. An Appendix to the State of the Pro- 
testant Religion in Germany, leing a Re- 
ply to the German Critiques of that Work. 

_ By Hugh James Rose, B. D. 8vo. pp. 128. 

INTELLECT in Germany is a 
chaos, governed by anarchs. There 
is no keeping in any distinct class of 
literature. Shakspeare is as methodi- 
cal as Aristotle, compared with their 

University in Bedlam. For all that, 

there is interest in their madness— 

often the pathetie—even the sublime— 
frequently heroic and beautiful senti- 
ment. But when it has so innovated 
upon theology as to make Christianity, 
by sophistical interpretations, nothing 
more thar pure Deism (see p. 3), we 
shudder for our consolations in misery, 
and our hopes on adeath-bed. Barrow 
says, that Christianity cannot possibly 
be a system of riddles and enigmas, be- 
cause it makes of the Almighty a trifler. 

This licentiousness Mr. Rose reprobates, 

and of course successfully. He says, 

that 

** Modern German divines, although they 
profess to belong to @ Lutheran or a Cal- 
vinistie church, yet hold few or none of the 
points of belief recognized by these churches, 

and are thus guilty of gross deceit.” p. 31. 


The defective reason of our secta- 
ries would fain abolish our thirty-nine 
Articles. Is not this German exem- 
plification of their position a proof that 
they would abolish Christianity itself? 
and does not the Established Church 
preserve a standard by its Articles? But 
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our. readers shall have a’ specimen of 
German polemics. Dr. Staudlin asserts : 


«¢ That the dignitaries of our cathedrals 
are frequently Captains in the Navy, grooms 
of the King’s bed-chamber, or actors; that 
many of our Bishops are suspected of infi- 
delity ; that the salaries of curates are 101. 
or 12/. per annum; and that the episcopal 
porsietion is daily sinking into the most 
rightful depravity.” P. 24, 


This information is on the authority 
of a Dr. Steinkopff, a name which we 
think that we have seen connected with 
Bible Society meetings. Dr. Steinkopf 
denies the allegations, but in a man- 
ner which compels Mr. Rose to say, 


“<I trust that Dr. Steinkopff will allow 
that the statements ascribed to him are in- 
deed unjust reflections on the Church of 
England. However this may be, it is pretty 
clear that the writer of the German article 
derives all his information from German tra- 
vellers and residents in England unfavour- 
ably disposed to the national Church, and 
from English Dissenters.” (Ibid. note.) 


We shall conclude with a very feli- 
citous idea, in p. 34: 

“‘The Deist (says Soame Jenyns, speak- 
ing of the English Rationalists) comes like 
the multitude with swords and staves to 
take Jesus; the Rationalist, like Judas, be- 
trays him with a kiss,” 


——. 


173. A Letler on the White Mustard Seed, 
By aM. R.C.S. London. 


THE notoriety of quacks, nostrums, 
and books of cure- mongering, flourishes 
chiefly in the large watering-places, 
where being brought into the notice 
of people of fashion, who, we regret to 
say, are for the most part as' susceptible 
of imposture as the lowest and most 
credulous classes of people, it is tram- 
petted all over the country. In an 
agricultural county, known to us, 
mustard seed, though in the preceding 
spring unknown or Jaughed at, was 
introduced some time since by 
a fashionable squire, on his return 
from Bath or Cheltenham; and, in 
compliance with such authority, taken 
by. every body for every thing, and 
whether @// or well ! 

According to sound policy, medical 
men ought hot to interpose. By pro- 
ducing obstructions of the bowels, 
skin diseases, morbid determinations 
of blood, and affections of the rectum, 
it proves, wherever or whenever used, 
eminently profitable to the profession. 


Review.—On the White Seed. 
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Our author is a manly, disinterested, 
and Englishman-like writer, which, 
now-adays, is a rara avis in éerris, and, 
in some people’s opinions, simillima 
nigro cygno. In the following passage 
he shows his good sense. 


‘¢ The Author has no wish to screen him- 
self behind an anonymous signature, nor to 
mix himself up in contemptible notoriety 
with what is altogether worthless.” 

*©In France it has succeeded to the, 
medical honours of Eau de Cologne at the 
toilet of every lady of fashion.” p. 1. 


And now reigns at Naples, and is 
blazoned forth in Lincoln and York- 
shire, aided by extracts from religious 
Essays on the subject, and the medical 
experience of rural newsmongers. 

*¢ Already have they had the impious 
hardihood to advertize their calling ‘* a bles- 
sing to mankind ;” and if auglit can beget 
the genuine feeling of contempt, and make 
that feeling mount to indignation even, it 
is surely to be pardoned, when we see our 
religion prostituted to so Lase a purpose.” 29. 


‘© T have watched it closely in the wards 
of a public charity.” (p. 6.) In chronic 
ailments, such as rheumatism, epilepsy, and 
derangements of the digestive viscera, we 
could not, after attempts the most diligent 
and persevering, discover even a shade of 
amendment, unless we except a solitary 
instances of paralysis, in which the poor 
woman expressed herself as ‘* something 
better.” In typhus, phthisis, and indeed 
all acute diseases, the vitiated action runs 
on so quickly, that we were afraid any longer 
to trust to so inactive an antidote.” pp. 7, 8. 

The dissection is given of a female 
who was destroyed by it (p. 12); but 
such was the tyranny of * that fashion- 
able conceit, which can either neutralize 
or give infallilility to any thing,” (p.0.) 
that 

“¢ Private families, not at all friendly to 
quackery, were constrained to bear honour- 
able testimony to its distinguished merits. 
Two physicians of first-rate practice, I knew, 
were in the habit of giving it their occa- 
sional sanction.” P. 14. 

«Its reputation was kept up, by the 
artful scheming of some of our daily pro- 
jectors, (the mustard dealers and venders) 
who never speculate beyond their own bene- 


fit.” P. 26. 


«© We know very well that the unblushing 
mountebank, who fattens on the proverbial 
gullibility of John Bull, calculates the sale 
of his imposture to be exactly proportioned 
to the sum sunk in its publicity.” P. 27. 

*¢ An execrable odour, like that of the 
street gas, is exhaled from the skins of many 
who take it, and in other ways, which rey- 




















ders thé patient Ioathsome to all who come 
witliin reach of its unsavory influence.” 
P. 17. 

‘* The truth is, white mustard-seed has 
no virtue; it has no significant or manage- 
able operation. AudI thus abruptly chal- 
lenge any respectable physician in Europe 
to prove a single case of actual disease, 
in which, by its medical operation alone, a 
permanent cure has been established ?” 
Pp. 21, 22. 

This Pamphlet is quite to the point, 
and were it worth while to give it, 
our own experience and observation 
would fully confirm the author’s state- 


ments, 
ep 


174: The Case of Lalourers in Husltandry 
stated and considered. By the late David 
Davies, Rector of Barkham, Berks. Second 
edition, abridged. 8vo. pp. 39. 

THE worthy Philanthropist, after 
the most diligent statistical investiga- 
tion into the expences of subsisting a 
family, very justly infers, that Poor- 
rates are only a substitute for deficiency 
of wages. Of one fact we are satisfied, 
that the poor are the chief customers 
for corn, and for nearly all the ullage 
productions not appropriated to the 
maintenance of cattle; and that, if 
they are too n.uch ground down, an 
Irish potatoe system must follow, and 
the diminished consumption occasion 
diminished production,and consequent- 
ly the means of paying rents. Jn our 
judgment emigration, by removing the 
éxpence of the superfluous poor, will 
enable ha/f that cost to be well applied 
to the comfort of the indispensible 
labourers left behind; but in theory, 
necessary regard to the defence of the 
country should accompany an emigra- 
tion plan; and perhaps parishes should 
be assessed to the support of naval and 
military institutions. Costly peniten- 
tiaries (where there is no repentance 
but in those who pay for them) and 
comfortable gaols, and many other 
bubbles, might be extinguished, and 
half the poor-rates be unnecessary, and 
half the immorality of the couni:y be 
suppressed by an awful dread of the 
necessity (and under circumstances, 
penalty) of emigration. Provident So- 
cieties, cottages with a little land an- 
nexed, as recommended in this bene- 
volent pamphlet, are excellent auxiliary 
measures; but alas! excess of popula- 
tion baffles such measures. Weare sure 
however, that the case does demand 
solemn consideration, We say, that 


Part. 1.) Case of Labourers.—Morgan on Friendly Societies. 
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you must ee: an outlet for exces- 


sive population before you can do any 
any thing. We plead the cause of 
those who ¢annot help themselves ; 
the cause of humanity, the cause of 
morals ; for well does our Author say, 


‘©The charge of mismanagement made 
against labouring people seems to rest upon 
no solid ground. For a long time past, 
their condition has been going from bad to 
worse continually, Small indeed is the por- 
tion of worldly comforts now left them. In- 
stead, therefore, of grudging them so small 
an enjoyment as a morsel of good bread 
with their miserable tea, instead of attempt- 
ing to show how it may yet be possible for 
them to live worse than they do; it will 
become the wisdom and humanity of the 
present age, to devise some means how they 
may be better accommodated. Give to some 
the ability to keep a cow, and then all will 
have milk. Give to all the ability to drink 
small beer at home, and then few will fre- 
quent alehouses.”” p. 11. 


So say we;—but none of these 
reforms are practicable under excess of 


population. 


175. The Constitution of Friendly Societies 
upon legal and scientific Principles, exem- 
plified ty the Ruies and Tables adopted for 
the government of the Southwell Friendly 
Institution, examined, authenticated, and 
recommended for general use, by William 
Morgan, Esq. F.R.S. and Arthur Morgan, 
Esq. joint actuaries of the Equitable Assur- 
ance Society. By the Rev. John Thomas 
Becher, M.A. Prebendary of the Collegiate 
Church of Southwell; Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for the Newark Division 
of the County of Nottingham, and for the 
Lilerty of Southwell and Scrooby. The 
fourth Edition, with an annual graduation 
of the Tables. 8vo. pp. 78. 


WE hope that the exhaustion of the 
subject in a temysaeree. debates, news- 
paper and other journals, will be deem- 
ed by Mr. Becher a satisfactory apology 
for our not entering into the details 
of his excellent pamphlet. To such 
a philanthropist as Mr. Becher, the 
whole nation owes a Statue ; and the 
practical and easy good which he re- 
commends will influence the morals, 
and augment the happiness of pos- 
terity to an incalculable extent. ‘The 
prospective benefit of his wise plans 
will recommend prudence, and where 
there is prudence there is rarely im- 
morality. We see, also, high political 
advantage in ways too numerous to be 
included within our narrow limits, and 
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though at, .present only .possible and, 
hypothetical, yet hereafter, ‘we: trust, 
probable. . We heartily hope: therefore 
that«the country at large will join Mr. 
Becher in the following exhortation : 
*¢ While we endeavour to revive those 
virtuous feelings and provident habits, which 
constitute the natural basis of independence 
and happiness among the labouring members 
of the community, surely we are bound by 
legal and moral obligations to facilitate the 
practice of our precepts, so as to provide 
them with the means of assuring in the days 
of health, strength, and youth, a comfort- 
able refuge agaiust the seasons of sickness, 


” 


infirmity, and old age ! 


176.°°'A Plan for beitering the Condition of 
thé’ Working Classes, by the Establishment 
of Friendly Societies, upon legal and scien- 
lifie,Principles,. exemplified by practical 
illustrations, By George West, A.M. 
Rector, ef Stokes next Guildford, &c. Svo. 
PP Sds 
WE are-truty happy to see Clergy- 
men, instead of perplexing the public 
mind with Original Sin and sectarian 
jargon, directing attention to philan- 
throphy, morals, and the qualities use- 
ful to society, practical Christianity, 
that which secures to the Clergy a po- 
pularity, of which the grounds are 
secure, because no faction attaches to 
philanthropists. But to the point be- 
fore us. ‘The Rev. Mr. Becher, of 
Southwell, to his high honour, bas 
laced those useful institutions, Friend- 
ly Societies, upon a permanent basis ; 
and Mr. West, in order to do good, has 
most laudably seconded Mr. Becher. 
We have only to express our heartfelt 
respect for both the gentlemen, and 
our warmest wishes, that the rest of 
the Clergy will take up the subject 
with vigour, and petition the Legisla- 
ture for aid, in exemplifying the object. 
A benefit (under.circumstance) beyond 
thatof the Saving Banks: is implied ; 
and.we should be tejoiced above mea- 
sures-if we could see it universally pa- 
tronized, by means ‘* of the institu- 
tion,ef a Becherian Society, for the 
promotion and organization of Friendly 
Societies upon a permanent and advan- 
tageous plan.” May our public-spirited 
gentlemen take the hint: it will repay 
them-a thousand per cent. interest. 
We request Mr. Becher and Mr. West 
to favour us with the substance of their 
pamphlets, including the tables, by 
way- of communication. Our columns 
shall be open to them, with thanks. 
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177... Parochial Sermons, illustrative of the 
Importance: of: the, Revelation of God: in 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Renn D, Hamp- 
den, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
8vo. pp. 450. 


THESE are good Sermons, but in 
our opinion of somewhat too mystical 
a construction, We mean no depre- 
ciation of their merits ; only, that the 
people being ignorant ef professional 
knowledge, such technical disquisi- 
tions make no impression. It is, how- 
ever, a vogue of the present day, but 
what is not understood cannot edify. 
In all Sermons, which imply iutellec- 
tual regulations of opinion, anda cor- 
rect judyment concerning abstract doc- 
trines, there should be a previous clear 
exposition, such as is that of the ob- 
scure text, ‘* The sting of death is sin, 
and the strength of sin is the law.” 
This Mr. Hampden excellently ex- 
plains in manner following :—- 

“« The sting of death is sin; that: which 
gives death the power of annoyance, and 
renders it a bitter enemy to human nature, 
is our disobedience to the commands of God. 
The strength of sin is the law ;—that which 
makes our disobedience of so heinous a na- 
ture, and so destructive to us, is the righ- 
teous law of a wise and good God, whose 
holiness cannot consist with the permitted, 
unpunished, violation of that law.” 


178. Suggestions for the Consideration of the 
Legislature on the Amendment of the Laws 
of Real Property ; with a Sketch of the 
Jirst Act proposed to Le passed, By Jacob 
Phillips, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law. Alo. pp. 19. 

IT would be very hard if a man 
could not take a journey without being 
obliged to thread a labyrinth; but to 
a similar process he must submit, if he 
buys, .sells, or settles an estate. Mr. 
Phillips, finding that certain Statutes 
have produced consequences not con- 
templated by the Legistature, ‘proposes 
the repeal of certain Acts. The first 
which he proposes to annul is the Sta- 
tute De Donis, “ because its object can 
be attained cither by shifting uses, or 
executory devises, without the neces- 
sity of resorting to entails” (p. 11.) 
The next Acts are the Statutes of 
Fines, ‘* because, by lapse of time and 
change of practice, they have not now 
the effect, and do not operate under the 
circumstances, or in the way that the 
makers of these acts intended (p. 12). 
But as fines would be still necessary to 
pass the estates, and extinguish the 
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dowers of married women (p. 16), he 
recommends the general extension of 
a custom, on this head, which obtains 
in the City of London, and many other 
corporate towns. 


—-)-— 

179. Dunwich, a tale of the splendid City, 
in four Cantos. By James Bird, author of 
the Vale of Slaughden, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 
165. 

Mr. Bird has made up here a beau- 
tiful tale about the loves of a ‘* Baron 
bold and Lady fair,” where Mars is 
not a coarse ruffian, but a chivalrous 
Knight, and the Venus, not a putrid 
wanton, but a bashful beautecous vir- 

in. We assure our readers that Mr. 

Bird has formed the myrtle and the 
rose THto’ a tasteful wreath ; and we 
firmly believe, though we feel it not, 
that there are delightful fairy scenes in 
the ‘soul ‘of 'a Poet, when his eye is 
with fine frenzy rolling. This we 
say im favour of the book in general, 
because our extracts will apply to sub- 
jects, of which we are better judges— 
where we can be clocks that strike, not 
mute watches. 

Speaking ofa festival, Mr. Bird says 
(p» 39.) 


And wine, the warder of the soul, who keeps 

The key of jollity, while reason sleeps, 

Unlocked the stores of fancy and delight, 

Loosed fluent mirth and gladness to the 
night, 

While in rich mockery, on the sparkling 
brim, 

Joy laughed at Time—in very scorn of him. 


Tacitus’s exquisite description of a 
scene after a battle is surprisingly pic- 
turesque. There is an affecting melan- 
choly in Mr. Bird’s well-toned muffled 
bells. 


There the young Matron, with her cheek 
le; [tale, 
Asked o’er and o’er to hear the mournful 
Thas..left her desolate !—while she closer 
pressed 

Her child, unconscious, to her aching breast; 

Gazed in her face, and wept to see her weep ; 

Then horror came, with withering pang so 
deep, [felt 

For whén she looked on that lorn child, she 

How sad, how lonely in the world she dwelt ! 

And there the Mother wept her son, who 
died 

Amid the battle—he had shone her pride, 

Her more than life, her cherished hope, her 
stay 

In helpless age, and all was torn away ! 

And there the Maiden with her lips apart, 

Cold, pallid brow, bereft and burning heart, 


Revisw.—Bird’s Dunwich; &e. 
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Turned from the scene her streaming eyes, 
and shed dead ; 
Hot tears of anguish over the loved one 
Oh ! life had thrown around her heart the 
spell [and fell ! 
That promised bliss with him who fought— 
Alas! her heart was dying in her breast, 
She only longed to share her lover's rest. 
Broken hearts, we believe, to be very 
rare; but cracked ones, which will not 
ring, we think to be common. As to 
men’s hearts, we do not hold it to be 
of much consequence what becomes of 
them, they are so easily mended. But 
those of women are brittle and of the 
first value and delicacy ; very often has 
perfidy brought on comsumption and 
remature dissolution. Such conduct 
is horribly brutal, for, says Mr. Bird 
beautifully and truly, 
That hallowed sphere, a woman’s heart, con- 
tains 
Empires of feeling, and the rich domains 
Where love, disporting in his sunniest hours, 
Breathes his sweet incense o’er ambrosial 
flowers ; 
A woman’s heart !—that gem, divinely set 
In native gold—that peerless amulet, 
Which firmly linked to love’s electric chain, 
Connects the worlds of transport and of pain! 
It is well-known among medical 
men, that broken hearts generally mean 
death by akind of nervous apoplexy : 
and it is recorded as an historical fact, 
that during the reign of Robespierre, 
»remature deaths of this kind occurred, 
in number utterly unknown in preced- 
ing annals of the French nation. 


—e— 
180. An Apology for the Waldenses ; exhi- 
biting an Historical View of their Origin, 

Orthodoxy, Loyalty and Constancy, to 

which is added an Appeal to several of the 

European Governments on their behalf. By 

the Rev. Tho. Sims, M. A. Domestic Chap- 

lain to her Grace the Duchess Dowager of 

Beaufort. 8vo, 

WE heartily wish that Mr. Sims 
may be a successful advocate in ob- 
taining protection for these inoffensive 
and suflering descendants of the Pri- 
mitive Christians against the attempts 
of the Church of Rome, either to pro- 
selyte or extirpate them. 


181. A Letter to the King on the Coronation 

Oath. By John Collyer, M. A. Barrister 

at Law.  8vo0. pp. 16. 

WE are of opinion that a person 
who takes an oath, ought not to exer- 
cise latitude of construction in inter- 
preting it; for by so doing, oaths may 
easily be made nullities. 
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FINE ARTS. 
—o— 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Before proceeding to the Antique Aca- 
demy, we are desirous of mentioning an 
extremely clever picture, in the School of 
Painting, which, owing to its unfavourable 
situation, escaped our particular notice. It 
is by P. Corbet, and is No. 281, Portraits 
of three lrothers, Robert Burton, esq. Long- 
nor Hall; Rev. Henry Burton, Vicar of 
Atcham; and Edward Burton, esq. of 
Shrewsbury. This picture is most elabo- 
rately finished, and will bear the strictest 
and closest examination. ‘The figures are all 
in their proper places, and the heads are 
worthy of Gerard Douw; and the cabinet 
and other accompaniments could not be 
more effectively executed. 

Antique Academy. 


This apartment is devoted to a miscella- 
neous assemblage of drawings, paintings, 
enamels, miniatures, and engravings; and, 
though they are of a very different class from 
those in the other rooms, they are produc- 
tions of genius and taste. 

490. Portrait of His Majesty, from a 
drawing ly Sir Thomas Lawrence. R. J. 
Lane, A. E.—In our last we had occasion to 
express our approbation of the talents of 
this clever artist on stone, and te allow him 
the highest station in his profession. An 
examination of this portrait will go. still 
further to support our opinion, for it is 
faultless. 

There are several highly attractive and 
brilliant water-colour drawings by A. E, 
Chalon, R. A.; some of them gaily deli- 
neated in the playful mixture of high life 
and rusticity which characterised Watteau. 
They are, 509, The Sisters ; 513, La Colla- 
zione ; besides several portraits of great in- 
terest.—Mr. Thomas Wageman, with whose 
great success in delineating dramatic por- 
traits, every one acquainted with Cumber- 
land’s British Theatre, must be well aware, 
has good portraits, for the same valu- 
able series of plays, of Braham as Prince 
Orlando; Miss Paton as Mandane; Miss 
Foote as Moggy M‘Gilpin; Elliston as 
Walter, and some anonymous portraits. 

The enamels in this exhibition are not in- 
ferior to those of any former year in the inter- 
est of the subjects, in the excellence of their 
finish, and in the size ofthe enamel. Mr. 
H. Bone, R. A. maintains his splendid rank 
among the professors of this vivid, lasting, 
and beautiful department of the arts, without 
being even rivalled by his competitors, who, 
however, display examples of great worth, 
and brilliancy of colour. Among the best 
are a copy of Andrea Del Sario’s Holy 
Family ; His Majesty, when Prince of Wales; 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds; Str Anthony 


Carlisle, after Shee ; by Bone.—Mrs. Hope, 
from Sir Thomas Lawrence; and Mr. S. 
Esser, from Collier, by W. Essex.And 
Raphael's St. Juhn in Wilderness, by Plant. 

No, 548. Portrait. R. Bowyer.—This 
is a most singular and we believe hitherto 
unparalleled picture. It is as large as life, 
and pencilled with all that delicacy of touch, 
highness of finish, and brilliancy and softness 
of colouring of the miniature, without 
losing much of the effect of that boldness 
which is produced by oil and canvas. So 
clever, so curious, and so unexampled an 
effort deserved a prominent situation; but 
this it has not received, and heing hnng low, 
close to the door entering to the library, is 
passed unnoticed by most visitors. 

Numerous as are the portraits above- 
stairs, those ‘in little” in this apartment 
are still more so; and being crowded together 
in niches which are full of anxious friends, 
we found it difficult to examine them, and 
cannot be expected to notice individually 
each miniature of even superior excellence, 
or amongst so glaring a mass of colouring, 
character, and beauty, to particularise more 
than the names of some of the artists whose 
works are the most prominent. And fore- 
most stand the names of Miss Heaphy; W. 
S. Lethbridge, whom we recognise as an old 
favourite, and whose works still display that 
correctness, elegance, and softness, which 
distinguished his earlier efforts ; Miss E. E. 
Kendrick; S. J. Rochard; Miss Maskall; 
Anne Mee, &c. &c. One of them by Miss 
Heaphy we cannot resist noticing, as a cha- 
racter portrait, being Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Heaphy, esq. as the Isabella Countess 
de Croye, of Sir Walter Scott’s Quentin 
Durward. 


Model Academy. 


Amongst the names we recognise several 
of great eminence ; and accordingly expect 
Splendid efforts, but this room is not so 
generally interesting as we lave known it. 
The busts are numerous, are well executed, 
but, with one or two exceptions, are only 
gratifying to private feelings. 1153 is one 
of Daniel O'Connell, “the man of the 
people,” &c. &e. It is executed by Tur- 
nerelli, who has also one of Dr. Doyle, and 
Sir George Farrant. 1170 is an excellent 
bust of Sir William Curtis by Chantrey, and 
1175 is one by H. W. Sievier of J. Aber- 
nethy, esq. the celebrated surgeon. 

1180. The Shield of ZEneas ; tobe executed 
in gold, afler the style of Benvenuto Cellini. 
W. Pitts.—Mr. Pitts, we believe, is the ar- 
tist whose outlines from Virgil elicited such 

neral commendation. We shall take the 
iberty of borrowing from the Literary Ga- 
zette, the following accurate description of 
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this beautiful work, which will form a 
worthy companion of Stothard’s Wellington 
Shield, and Flaxman’s Shield of Achilles. 
The model consists of a centre, and of inner 
and outer circles.—‘* The centre is com- 
posed of Catiline, surrounded by the Furies, 
Cerberus, and the Harpies. The Ghost of 
Cato, bearing a tablet of laws, attended by 
Mercy, Peace, Truth, and Justice. Above 
are represented the assembled deities. —The 
inner circle exhibits the naval engagement 
between Mare Anthony and Octavius Ciesar, 
as fully described in the poem.—The first 
compartment of the outer circles consists of 
Faustulus discovering Romulus and Remus. 
On the right is shewn the rape of the Sa- 
bines. In the back ground is seen Romulus 
folding his robe about him, which was the 
signal for carrying off the women; also the 
altar and sacrifice in honour of Neptune. 
On the left, the interposition of the Sabine 
women; Hersilia throwing herself between 
Romulus and Tatius. In the back ground, 
Peace uniting the Sabines and Romans. A 
Sabine woman lamenting over the dead body 
of her husband, who had fallen in the con- 
flict.—The second compartment consists of 
a confirmation of the peace between the 
Romans and Sabines, shewing Romulus and 
Tatius at the altar of Jupiter, swearing their 
alliance. In the back ground, the Romans 
and Sabine women looking with joy at the 
ceremony. On the left, Metius dragged by 
horses. On the right, Tarquin on his way 
to Rome, with Tanaquil his wife.—The 
third compartment consists, in the centre, 
of the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii. 
On the left, the combat of Brutus and Aruns, 
In the hack ground the lictors bearing away 
the dead bodies of Brutus’s sons. On the 
right, Mutius thrusting his arm. into the fire 
before Porsena, In the back ground, the 
tents, with the assassinated secretary.—The 
fourth compartment: in the centre, Cocles 
defending the bridge. On the left, Cleelia 
encouraging her fe!low-captives to swim 
across the Tiber. On the right, the Salian 
priests, with the sacred shields—The fifth 
compartment: Manlius defending the ca- 
pital. Im the back ground, the geese alarm- 
ing the state. On the left, the procession 
of matrons to the temple. of Juno. On the 
tight, the lupercal dance.—Such is a sketch 
of the details of this elaborate performance : 
they are full of taste and beauty; and their 
general effect is singularly striking. As the 
Shield itself is to be executed by Mr. Pitts 
(who possesses a.knowledge of the peculiar 
part of the goldsmith’s art, necessary to its 
completion), he will have an opportunity of 
doing justice to the merits of his model; 
and we have no doubt will produce a work 
in the highest degree creditable to his 
talents.” —It is executed for Mr. Widowson, 
silversmith, of Fleet-street, who, for his 
liberal support of the arts, will we hope, be 
amply rewarded by the public. 
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Besides this splendid composition, to 
which we have devoted so much room, and 
therefore curtail our notice of the rest, there 
are some admirable things from the chisel 
of Westmacott, Hinchliffe, Baily, &c., be- 
sides numerous busts which we purposely 
refrain from noticing unless of public interest. 
1185. Part of a Monument, J. E. Hinch- 
liff ;—1193. 4 Monument in marble, E. H. 
Baily ;—1201. Beautifully simple figure of 
Henry, son of the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, in a 
sleeping attitude peculiar to the child, T. 
Carline, very curious and elegant ;—1209. 
The Pugilist. C, Rossi, R. A., a noble figure 
of a very fine man; the proportions are ad- 
mirable and the chiselling good ;—-.212. A. 
group, affection, to le executed in marble, H. 
W. Sievier ;—1213. Marble Statue of War- 
ren Hastings, part of a monument to be 
erected in Calcutta, R. Westmacott, R. A. ; 
and 1214. Group in marble, of a Nymph 
and Zephyr, from the gallery of Earl Grose 
venor, by the same. 





Landseer’s Monkeyana, Parts 111 and 1v. 


These two numbers in point of graphic 
execution are not inferior to the last; but 
the idea has been carried too far ; its origi- 
nality has in a great measure become lost; 
and the artist seems to plagiarise his own 
conceptions. On the appearance of the first 
number every one was satisfied—the points 
of humour were easily discovered and hear- 
tily enjoyed. The second equally good and 
effective was also relished; but then the 
monkey rage became gratified, and any thing 
beyond only tended to repletion. The third 
number we should say was but little defi- 
cient in general interest; but sketching 
those in the fourth, the points of humour: 
have been entirely forgotten ; and we really 
must hope that Mr. Landseer will here con- 
clude his labours, and turn his great 
abilites into another direction. We shall 
now enumerate the subjects of these num- 
bers. The first plate is Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ popular picture of the ‘ Fortune 
Teller,” with the substitution of monkey 
faces for human. The Parish Beadle is 
a fine piece of satire on those busy med- 
dling personages ; The Lawyer and Client 
will not fail to be recognised by those two 
closely connected classes; and we would 
advise gentlemen blackguards, and those in 
high life who identify themselves with the 
scum of the earth, to study well the last 
picture of No. 3—the Pug-ilists—and we 
hope it will have the effect of preventing 
the patronage of a sport repugnant to hu- 
manity, and a disgrace to a country where 
the ‘* March of intellect” so giantly strides. 
Those in the fourth number are, 1. Dis- 
tressed Poet ; or three weeks in arrears ;— 
a queer one to look at, and a rum one to 
go ;—In at the Death; or a Foxhunter's 
salute ;—and Advanced Guard in Retreat. 
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LITERARY. AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
—}— 


Roya. Society or Literature. 


We shall here notice more at Jarge than 
ia our former Number, p. 452, the Annual 
General Meeting of this learned and flou- 
rishing society.. It was held on Thursday, 
April 24th; the Right Rev. the Pre- 
sipENT took the Chair. In his address, 
his Lordship stated, that the success which 
attended the establishment of this Insti- 
tution, had greatly exceeded the expec- 
tations of its most sanguine friends; the 
number of its Members and Honorary Mem- 
bers, its Associates and Honorary Associates, 
amounting to nearly three hundred. 

His Lordship adverted to the recent ad- 
judication of the King’s Gold Medals. To 
the eminent names of Mitford and Mai, 
of Wilkins and Rennell, of Stewart and 
Schweighceuser, of Southey and Scott, he 
had now to add the names of Crabbe and 
Coxe, the Poet and the Historian, to whom 
the Council of the Society had this year 
adjudged its Honorary Rewards; to the 
former, as the first of living Poets in that 

cies of moral and characteristic Poetry 
which he has made peculiarly his own; to 
the latter, for his various historical Works, 
and more especially for his Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

His Lordship further observed, that the 
Abbate Mai, one of those eminent persons 
on whom this distinction was first conferred, 
continued to deserve well of all lovers of 
Classical and Sacred Literature, by his inde- 
fatigable industry and acuteness in the deve- 
lopement of the contents of Palimpsest, or 
Rescript Manuscript of the Vatican. One 
volume of his Scriplorum Velterum Nova 
Collectio e Vaticanis Codicilus was lately 
published, containing several inedited works 
of Hippolytus, Eusebius, and Phocius, with 
one Classical Work—an Oration of Aristides 
adversus Demosthenem de immunitate. The 
second volume, very recently published, con- 
tains many interesting fragments of Poly- 
bius, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Diodorus 
Siculus, Dio Cassius, Appian, and several 
other later writers. 

Jn our own country, his Lordship also 
stated, some of the fruits of the discoveries 
of Mr. Lemon, a Member of this Society, 
in his Majesty’s State Paper Office, would 
soon be made public. Nery ppoctent His- 
torical Papers, relative to the latter part of 
the reign of Henry VIII., were on the eve 
of publication, under the sanction of the 
Commissioners for Printing State Papers: 
the first yolume of which would comprise 
the original Letters of Cardinal Wolsey, 
together with the domestic Correspondence 
of the King with his Ministers, in and sub- 
sequent to the year 1540. 

Mr. Lemon’s unwearicd researches had 


also brought to light three Latin Documents 
of the year 1652, two of them’ written in 
the name of the Parliament of England, 
during the Latin Secretaryship of Milton. 
One is a Declaration of the Parliament 
against the States General of Holland in 
1652. The second isa Reply of the Par- 
liament to three Memorials presented by 
the Ambassadors of the States General, in 
June 1650. The third, not in the name of 
the Parliament, but written in the same year, 
and found in the same series of Sir Joseph 
Williamson’s Collection of Manuscripts, is 
a relation of the naval Engagement between 
Admiral Blake and Van Tromp, in the 
Downs, May 19, 1652. 

The Presideat commented, at considerable 
length, upon the additional evidence likely 
to be thrown upon the question respeeting 
the authenticity of the Theological Work 
found in the State Paper Office, and ascribed 
to Milton, by the labours of Mr. Robert 
Lemon, Junior. 

His Lordship then adverted to the deve- 
lopment of the Hieroglyphic characters, 
which he designated as one of the most 
curious literary discoveries of modern times, 
Among the most appropriate and useful ob- 
jects of the Society, was that department of 
its labours which is devoted to the publica- 
tion of those interesting remains of Egyp- 
tian learning. The dificulties attending the 
study of Egyptian Hieroglyphics had been, 
in a great degree, removed by the profound 
researches of Dr. Young and M, Champol- 
lion; confirmed and verified by the Greek 
translation of the inscription on the stone 
of Rosetta, and by the fortunate discovery 
of other Greek Antigraphs of Hieroglyphic 
originals ; all of which were contained in 
the four Fasciculi of the Society's Hierogly- 
phics. The Greek Inscriptions printed in 
the Fasciculi, and in the concluding peper 
of the first part of the Society’s transactions, 
he characterised, exclusively of their connec- 
tion with Hieroglyphics and Egyptian Anti- 
quities, as interesting, from their being 
curious and authentic specimens of Greek 
Palzography. 

His Lordship had the pleasure of inform- 
ing the Meeting, that the second’ part of 
the Society’s ‘Transactions, which, with its 
precursor, would form the first Volume, 
would be published with all practicable dis- 
patch, and before the next Anniversary. 
Of the interesting character of the Papers 
which had been read to-the Society during 
the preceding year, an estimate might 
be formed from the summary of their con- 
tents. 

The Secretary’s Annual Report is as 
follows : 


I.—A third Portion of Remarks on Brut 
Tysilio, a Fabulous Chronicle, erroneously 
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attributed Britésh Prince of the Seventh 
Century, and printed in the’ seeond volume of 
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able, as materially to confirm the belief that 


‘Persia. wed “originally | the jcduftty, of our 


the Myrvyrian Archeology of Wales. _Byy Saxon progenitors. Although, supposing 


the..Rexz Edward. Davies, R.A. R.S. L.— 


In the portions: of this Manuscript, read at 
two former Meetings, the Writer endeavour- 
ved to prove that this. Romance is not the 
Work of Tysilio, nor of any other Ancient 
Briton ; that it is not historical, nor found- 
ed upon a Welsh tradition.—The substance 
of the Tale is, that an Empire was established 
in Britain by a Prince of the House of Troy, 
governed by Trojan laws, ‘‘ which,” says 
the Author of the Work, ‘* the English still 
maintain ;”’ that, the Saxons afterwards get- 
ting possession of the Island, all title to the 
Crown was resigned into their hands by the 
Sovereign, Cadwallader, then an exile in 
Armorica, in consequence of a Divine com- 
mand to that effect.—The conceit of deriv- 


-ing a descent from the Royal House of 
‘ -Troy,.is Gothic, not Celtic. It came into 


Britain with the Saxons, Angles, and other 
nations from the shores of the Baltic; and 
from this origin appears.to have been gra- 
dually moulded into the form which it now 
bears, uuder.the Anglo-Saxon Princes of 
Wessex, after they had begun to conceive 
phe idea of Monarchy,, It was employed as 
@ political instrument, setting forth the dig- 
nity and prerogatives of the Crown of Britain, 
and asserting the rightful succession of the 
Saxons to.that Crown, with all its privi- 
leges, as well as to the private estates and 
property of the whole Etand, which they 
had acquired by the sword. —This hypothesis 
is confirmed by the positive evidence of va- 
rious historical and antiquarian details, from 
which it likewise appears, that the language 
and spirit of the Story were afterwards 
eagerly adopted, for the same purposes, by 
the Norman Kings.—The Writer asserts, 
that the Story was unknown to the Welsh 
till it was announced to them by Walter de 
Mapes, Chaplain to Henry the First ; and he 
considers it to be equally cruel and absurd to 
ascribe its fabrication to that people, whose 
injurious treatment by their conquerors it was 
intended tojustify.— Read May 2, 1827. 
Il.—On the Resemblance between the Anglo 
Saxon and Persian Languages. By Sharon 
Turner, Esq. R.A.R.S.L.—The most pro- 
bable. derivation of the Saxons is from the 
Sacai-Sunnii, or Sacassani, a people men- 
tioned .by Pliny and Strabo, as originally 
ee parts of Persia about the 
Caspian In support of this derivation, 
it. has. been observed,. that several words in 
the Persian language closely resemble those 
of the same signification in the Saxon; of 
which,resemblance some remarkable instan- 
ces.are adduced by Camden from Joseph 
Scaliger—This hint has suggested to Mr. 
Turner the present attempt to ascertain, by 
a comparison of the two languages, whether 
such a number of coincidences are discover- 
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the belief well founded, a separation of the 
two nations’ for at least two thousand years, 
the progressive migrations of the Saxons 
along the north of Asia and through the 
whole breadth of the upper surface of 
Europe, together with the numerous vicis- 
situdes which have befallen them, must have 
greatly tended to obliterate the marks of 
resemblance between their languages, yet 
the result of the comparison has been the 
discovery of one hundred and sixty-two Per- 
sian words, which have a direct affinity with 
as many Anglo-Saxon terms of the same 
meaning. To these the writer has added a 
list of fifty-seven similar resemblances be- 
tween the latter language and the Zend, or 
ancient Persian ; and forty-three coinciden- 
ces of it with the Pehlvi, or. intermediate 
language of Persia between the, modern 
Persian and the Zend. He is of opinion, 
that a more elaborate investigation ofthese 
analogies would still further confirm the 
Asiatic derivation of the Saxons:—Read 
May 16th, ¥827. i " 

III.—On. the Use of Poetry: as. the early 
Vehicle of Information; and upon the Music, 
Dance, and Drama of the Ancient and Un- 
civilized Nations.” By J. P. Thomas, Esq, 
M.R.S.L.—Read June 20th, 1827. 

IV.—On the Meaning which is most 
usually and most correctly attached to the 
Term, Vatue or 4 ComMopity. By the 
Rev. T. R. Malthus, R.A.R.S.L.—Read 
Nov. 7th, 1827. 

These two Papers are not of a nature to 
bear abridgment. 

V.—On the Reasons of the absence of 
Hieroglyphics from the Walls of the Pyra- 
mids. By J. Landseer, Esq. F.S.A.—Mr. 
Landseer, adopting the Statement of Hero- 
dotus, that the largest of the Pyramids was 
built by Cheops, the smallest by his daugh- 
ter, andthe third by his brother and succes- 
sor, Cephrenes, accounts in this manner for 
the remarkable fact, that, of all the Edifices 
of Egypt, these alone are found to be un- 
sculptured with Hieroglyphie Inscriptions ; 
he says, that both the al Brothers are 
described by that Historian as profligate and 
impious Sovereigns, who showed their.con- 
tempt for the Religion of their country by 
shutting up the Temples of the Gods, and 
other acts hestile to the received! worship; 
whence he infers, that they despised too 
much the sacred language of their-eountry 
to permit its being employed’ upon, those 
costly structures which they caused to be 
erected as memorials of themselves.—By 
the adoption of the above statement of 
Herodotus, the sil of Holy Writ re- 
specting the Pyramids is likewise account- 
ed for; because Cheops began to reign only 
861 years before Christ, and therefore the 
principal Hebrew Scriptures were composed 
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before the period of ‘his death.—Read Nov. 
21st, 1827. 

V1.—Thoughts and Conjectures relative to 
the Book and History of Job. By the Rev. 
Edward Davies, R.A.R.S.L.—Fhe Author 
begins his Memoir (which occupied the time 

Hotted for reading during six Meetings of 
the Society) by a statement of his reasons 
for differing from the opinion entertained by 
some of the Jewish doctors, and of the 
early Christians, that the Book of Job was 
composed or translated by Moses, for the 
consolation of the Israelites in their Egyp- 
tian Bondage; but he admits the probability 
that Moses introduced the volume to his 
countrymen, as sacred and canonical. He 
likewise contends, in opposition to some 
modern writers, that this singular book is 
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but chiefly of Job himself; and that the 
whole was written very shortly after the 
occurrence of the events which it records. 
An analysis of its contents follows :—it in- 
culcates the acknowledgment and worship 
of the One Supreme Being, and the Immor- 
tality of the Soul—it contains references 
to the leading events in primitive history. 
Among other notices of a highly cultivated 
state of society, we find allusions to various 
gradations of rank—to the cultivation of 
Astronomy and Natural History; to the 
invention of Writing, and some kind of 
Engraving; to the knowledge of Medicine 
and Architecture, and to the use of all the 
principal Metals. Mention is likewise made 
of Musical Iustruments of different kinds ; 
of a variety of Implements of War, and of 





no parable, but a true history ; and ex 
and refutes the hypothesis maintained by 
Warburton and Orton, that it is a Poem of 
the Dramatic form, composed by one of the 
Prophets during the period of the Captivity. 
Having adduced his reasons for receiving the 
book of Job as an authentic narrative, relat- 
ing to a real historical character, he proceeds 
to establish the following points :—that Uz, 
the country of Job, was in the eastern part 
of Edumea, and contiguous to the southern 
border of Judea ; that the particular city of 
the Patriarch’s residence was Bozrah; and 
that Job, whom we are led to seek among 
the Idumean princes, was the same as Jobab, 
mentioned as one of the kings of that coun- 
try in the 36th chapter of Genesis.—This 
supposition being admitted, the era of the 
Patriarch’s afflictions must be placed about 
1928 years B.C.—The instruments of those 
afflictions were fourarmies of Chaldeans and 
Sabzans, whose irruption is identified with 
the expedition of the four Kings related in 
the 14th chapter of Genisis. From these 
various coincidences Mr. Davies infers, that 
Job was no other than that righteous King, 
and Priest of the true God, to whom Abra- 
ham, after rescuing his brother Lot from 
the hands of those four Kings, is stated to 
have paid tithes of all. The name, Mel- 
chizedek, King of Righteousness, given to 
this person by Moses, or King of Salem, 
which St. Paul interprets King of Peace, 
was not his proper or original name, but 
a title descriptive of his character, and is 
eminently characteristic of the most patient of 
men. The identity between this mysterious 
personage and the patriarch Job, is further 
confirmed by several particulars in St. Paul’s 
account of him, and by the figurative epitome 
of his history which appears in the 110th 
Psalm. The Date and Author of the Book 
are next considered. The result of an ex- 
amination of the various evidences relating 
to these points is, that the work existed in 
an age long prior to the date of the prin- 
cipal prophecies ; that it is not the produc- 
tion ef any known Jewish writer, nor of 
Elihu, 4s some commentators have thought, 





Instr ts used in Hunting and Fishing ; 
but especially of numerous particulars relative 
to Agriculture and the common arts of life. 
The Book of Job therefore exhibits the in- 
dustry of man, in the primitive ages, as 
already called into action, and his genius 
employed in extensive researches. Nor was 
the various knowledge displayed by the per- 
sonages introduced, derived from the sur- 
rounding nations, the Pheenicians, Baby- 
lonians, and Egyptians. The discoveries of 
these nations must at that period have been 
recent; while these personages ascribe their 
knowledge to the wisdom of their ances- 
tors, and expressly disclaim intercourse with 
strangers. This knowledge, then, contains 
the genuine traditions of Noah and his im- 
mediate successors.—The Writer states his 
conviction of the importance of the Book of 
Job to the Divine as well as to the Historian. 
He regards its preservation as a special act 
of Providence, in order to confirm the tes- 
timony of Moses, and to transmit to pos- 
terity the valuable maxims of the patriarchs. 
Nor, considering the simple nature of pro- 
phetic poetry, in which the imagination of 
the Writer merely colours the style without 
distorting the facts, ought its poetical cha- 
racter to detract from the confidence due 
to this composition as History. Even the 
celebrated expostulaticn in the 38th and 
following chapters, in which ‘ the Lord 
answers Job out of the whirlwind,” which 
some critics have represented as a mere act 
of a tragedy, he considers in the light of a 
visible interposition of the Almighty preced- 
ed by the most grand and awful phenomena, 
inteuded to humble the pride and to confirm 
the faith of the Patriarch. The Memoir 
concludes with some remarks upon the typi- 
cal nature of Job’s character and sufferings, 
with reference to those of Christ. Read 
Dec. 5thand Dec. 19th, 18275 Jan, 2d, and 
16th, Feb. 29th, and March 19th, 1828, 
VII.—On the Part. of the First look of 
Appian’s Civil Wars of Rome. By the Right 
Hon. C. P. Yorke, V.P.R.S,L.—This Paper 
contains a minute outline of the relative 
positions occupicd by the Roman and Italic 
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armies, in the first and second campaigns of 
the Punic War; an explanation of the con- 
fusion which has arisen between the two 
Cesars, Sextus and Lucius, mentioned in 
this part of the Roman History ; and, in an 
Appendix, an attempt to give a more com- 
plete and accurate genealogy of the Italian 
or Cesarean family than has been before 
compiled.—Read February 6th, 1828. 

VIII. —Historical Notices of Nicomedia, 
the Ancient Capital of Bithynia. By Sir 
W. Onaseley, LL.D. R.A.R.S.L.—Ancient 
Geographers are divided upon the question, 
whether Astacus, Olbia, and Nicomedia, 
were names successively given to the same 
city, which occupied the site where Iz-Nik- 
mid, or Ismid (the Turkish corruption of 
Nicomedia), now stands; or whether these 
were the names of three different cities, 
situated not far from each other: the Author 
of this Memoir inclines to the former 
opinion. The last of the three names was 
derived from Nicomedes the First, King of 
Bithynia ; by whom Astacus, founded about 
seven hundred years B.C. by a body of 
Megarenensians, was rebuilt or enlarged in 
the third century before the same era. After 
having undergone successive devastations, 
by an earthquake, and by the predatory 
inroads of the Scythians or Goths, at the 
latter end of the second and beginning of 
third centuries, and having speedily recover- 
ed from the effects of those calamities, it 
was decorated by Dioclesian with a variety 
of works of luxury and utility, on a scale 
calculated to rival Rome itself. It was upon 
a rer near this city, that that Emperor 
solemnly abdicated the supreme authority. 
Here also it was, that, in 324, Licinius re- 
signed his share of the imperial purple to 
Constantine the Great, who died at a palace 
in the vicinity, in the year 337. In the 
middle of the fourth century another earth- 
quake, and a conflagration caused by it, 
entirely overthrew and destroyed this mag- 
nificent capital. From that period to 1330, 
when it fell into the hands of the Turks, few 
particulars of its history are known. That 
the information collected by Sir W. Ouseley 
from a great variety of authors, and com- 
pressed into this Paper, is not more copious 
and satisfactory, he attributes in part to 
the loss of the Bithyniaca, a work in eight 
Books, by Appian (a native of Nicomedia), 
which would undoubtedly have cleared up 
many obscure passages in the history of his 
country. The Writer had the satisfaction 
to discover the tomb of that distinguished 
Philosopher, Historian, and General, at 
Dabenjeh, the ancient Sophon, about twenty 
miles from Nicomedia, of which discovery 
an account is given in his Travels. An able 
and inquisitive antiquary might yet, it is be- 
lieved, if allowed to prosecute his inquiries, 
succeed in extricating from oblivion many 
valuable fragments of antiquity among the 
remains of Nicomedia.— Read March 5th, 
1828, 
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IX.—On the Demi of Aitica,. By W. M. 
Leake, Esq. M.R.S.L.—Read April 2nd and 
April 16th, 1828.—=-[By much the greater 
part of this Manuscript still remaining to be 
read, it is impossible, upon the present occa- 
sion, to give an intelligible abstract of the 
various minute historical and topographical 
details comprised in the above two readings.] 





Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 


June 5. William M‘Pherson Rice, Esq. 
exhibited an amulet dug up near the village 
of Frindsbury, in Kent. It appeared to be 
a flat pebble, engraved on both sides; one 
face exhibiting the legend TI. CLAVD. 
and below a hand with scales, the emblem 
of justice; and on the other VAL. MES- 
SALINA, surmounting a dove, the emblem 


of peace. 

Mr. Ellis read to the Society from a MS, 
in the Cottonian collection, the instructions 
for Sir Rd. Lee, Ambassador to Muscovy 
in 1600. Their contents are much the same 
as those of the Report of Sir John Merick, 
who was sent to forward the same negocia- 
tions in the following year, and which re- 
port was printed in our vol. xctv. ii. 226. 

June 12. George Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited to the Society some architectural 
and other drawings of the crypt under the 
church of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside ; 
and an interesting memoir on the subject 
by that gentleman was read to the meeting. 
Its style of architecture very nearly resembles 
the crypt of St. Peier’s in the East at 
Oxford ; and there seems to be every reason 
for giving credence to the chronicler who 
records its erection in the reign of William 
the Conqueror. The use which has been 
made of it as a vault for burial, concealed it 
from observation until the recent repairs ; 
and, as it will continue to he employed for 
the same purpose, it will be equally inacces- 
sible to future observation. Mr. Gwilt saw 
good reason for believing that these arches 
gave St. Mary-de-Arcubus its name, rather 
than the arches which ornamented its an- 
cient tower (see the seal engraved in vol. 
xcitr. i. 305 ;) which however, when erected 
in 1512, were probably intended to form a 
sort of ¢* architectural pun” on the name by 
which the church was already known. 

June 19. With the proceedings of this 
night, on which the Society adjourned: for 
the Season, we have not become acquainted. 





Mepico-Botanicat Society oF Lonpon. 


June 13. Ata Meeting of this Society, 
Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. F.R.S, Vice- 
President, in the chair, several donations 
were announced, among them were a col- 
lection of upwards of five thousand Indi- 
genous and Exotic Plants; presented by Mr. 
Frost, A letter was read from the East 
India Company, informing the Society that 
the Court of Directors had granted them 
duplicates of all the Medical plants in their 
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extensive Herbarium. .A. letter was read 
from his Majesty the King of Bavaria, an- 
nouncing that the collection which. his 
Majesty had ordered was, through the care 
of the Professor Martius, now. ready, and 
would be delivered to. the Society in a.short 
time by the Bavarian Ambassador, in Lon- 
don, Baron de Cetto. The Professor of 
Botany then delivered a lecture on the 
Genus Laurus, a splendid collection of which 
was exhibited to the members, there being 
no less than eighteen living species from his 
Majesty’s gardens at Kew. 
Lonpon University. 

The Council of this University have laid 
a second official statement before the pro- 
prietors and the public, in which is described 
the intended plan of instruction by lectures 
and examinations. The courses are to com- 
mence next October. In this prospectus 
are detailed the days and hours when the 
several professors are to teach ; and the fees 
to’be paid by the pupils for each course are 
specified. tn explaining its proposed courses 
of study, the Council has stated the distinc- 
tion between the two classes of pupils or 
students who may resort to it for instruc- 
tion. It provides for youth every branch of 
education which can he obtained at the most 
renowned seats of learning; it points out a 
course of study for them who intend to be- 
gin and complete their academical instruc- 
tion within its walls, and it opens its lecture- 
rooms to those, whatever be their age, who 
wish to attend only one professor for one 
specific object. The former class of pupils, 
before they can obtain certificates of profi- 
ciency, must submit to examinations and 
perform exercises as in other universities ; 
the latter are not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Council or the professors. It is, in 
fact, precisely the plan of the University of 
Edinburgh. Another character of the Lon- 
don University—the admission of persons of 
all systems of religious faith,—is likewise to 
be found in the northern establishment. A 
youth at Edipburgh may take all the honours 
of the university, enjoy all its privileges, 
and take all its degrees, without ever 
hearing a prayer or performing a religious 
exercise within its walls. 

Society or Civit Enaineers. 

A charter of incorporation has received 
the royal signature, constituting an institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, and naming Mr. 
Telford its president. The objects of such 
institution, as. recited in the charter,. are, 
** The general advancement of mechanical 
science, and more particularly for promoting 
the acquisition of that species of knowledge 
which constitutes the profession of a eivil 
engineer; being the art of directing the 
great sources of power in nature, for the use 
and convenience of man, of the means: of 
production and of traffic in states, both for 
external and internal trade, as applied in the 

construction of roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
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canals, river, navigation, and docks, for) in~ 
ternal intercourse,and exchange 5. and:in the 
construction’ of. ports,» harbours, mioles; 
breakwaters, and light~houses; and ino the 
art of navigation by artificial powers forthe 
purposes of commerce; and in the con- 
struction and adaptation of machinery, and 
in the drainage of cities and towns.” 


Reapinc anp Writinc sy THE Brrnp, 


A committee of the Professors of the 
Edinburgh University, along with its very 
Rev. Principal, and assisted by Sir Henry 
Jardine, and Robert Johnston, esq. Secre- 
tary to the Blind Asylum, have lately exa- 
mined and experimented upon Mr. Gall’s 
books for the blind, and his aparatus, for 
writing letters, &c., which blind persons are 
capable of reading after they have writter. 
them, and have made the following very 
satisfactory report:—** We having been 
specially appointed by and along with the 
very Rev. Dr. Baird, Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, have examined the 
books printed by Mr. Gall, for the use of 
the blind, and have ascertained, by expe- 
riment, that they are capable of being easily 
read by them. The boys examined were 
able, with only a few weeks’ practice and no 
regular teaching, to read with their fingers 
as quickly or nearly so, we could; suppose 
boys to do with their sight in similar circum- 
stances; although this ratio cannot be ex~ 
pected to continue throughout, the, mofe 
advanced stages of their reading... Mr. Galk 
has also demonstrated to our satisfactions 
that when once reading has become familiar 
to the blind, these books may be reduced to 
at least one-third of the present size. The 
method of writing or communicating with 
the blind upon paper, we have also found, by 
experiment, to be easy and effective; and 
are of opinion that on account of its. great 
simplicity, and the universality of its appli- 
cation, either to letter-writing, to. composi- 
tion, or the inserting ef memoranda in 
books, for private use or amusement, it 
promises, when reading by the blind shall 
become familiar, to be an art of considerable 
pees utility. As Mr. Gall, in forming 

is establishment for printing for the blind, 
declines any pecuniary assistance, further 
than what may arise from the sule of the 
Gospel by St. John, which he proposes to 
print in relief by subscription, : we consider 
it highly desirable that, seeing the practica- 
bility of this art is: placed’ beyond & doubt, a 
fair trial should also, by this means, be: made’ 
of its utility... Whether this laudable at~ 
tempt to alleviate the  privations, .and ;in~ 
crease the enjoyments of the blind, willJead 
to results of practical utility,:can only.be 
decided. by experiment ; and sinceMr. Galk 
is willing to try it, we think him, werthy of 
encouragement and support. “We. should 
therefore have ure in seeing the -pro+ 
posed edition of St. John’s. Gospel-exten+ 
sively circulated, both asa literary curiosity, 
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and for gratuitous: distribution among the 
blind ; and we-doy therefore, on the above 
grounds, warmly recommend Mr. Gall’s 
prospectus of that work to the attention and 
patronage of the public.” 


Tue Eartu. 

M. L. Cordier, Professor of Geology in 
the Garden of Plants at Paris, has published 
a memoir, in which he endeavours to prove 
that the earth is a cooled star, which has 
been extinguished only at its surface, and 
that its interior is still in a state of fluidity ; 
that the mean thickness of the crust of the 
earth does not exceed 20 leagues (60 Eng- 
lish miles) ; that according to observations 
which have been made in the caves under 
the Observatory at Paris, the heat increases 
so fast, that, at the depth of about a mile 
and a half under Paris, we should reach a 
temperature equal to that of boiling water ; 
and that this solid crust is of very unequal 
thickness in different countries, bringing 
the fluid matter nearer the surface, and im- 
parting in consequence a higher temperature 
to the soil, and a warmer climate to the 
country. 

Tue Oyster Lamp. 

M. de Lavage remarked, on opening an 
oyster, a shining bluish light, resembling a 
star, near the centre of the shell, which, on 
nearer examination, he discovered to be 
phosphorus. On scooping it out of the 
shell, it extended nearly half an inch in 
length; and, when immersed in water, 
seemed in every respect the same as artifi- 
cially prepared phosphorus. The oyster in 
which this was discovered was perfectly alive 
and fresh. The light could not, therefore, 
proceed from any decomposition of shell or 
the animal, but must have been derived from 
some other source. Upon examining this 
phosphorescent substance by the aid of a 
microscope of considerable power, it was 
found to consist of various animalcula, each 
beautifully luminous, like miniature glow- 
worms, lighting up their starry lamps to 
illuminate the dark solitary chamber of the 
shell, and intended, perhaps, like the en- 
chanted lamp of Armida, to lure within its 
teach such marine inhabitants as it might 
prey upon. 

American Sotar Microscore. 

A solar microscope is prepared for exhi- 
bition :at Hartford, (says the New York 
Daily Advertiser, ) which is said to possess a 
magnifying power of 3,000,000, and may be 
raised to 4,000,000, if the room is suffi- 
ciently large and the light strong. By its 
assistance, the white mealy particles on the 
surface of figs appear living objects of 25 
feet. in Linigths the sting of the common 
honey bee appears 14 feet in length; and 
hundreds of snakes, of the enormous extent 
of from six to eight feet, may be discovered 
in two drops of vinegar. 
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‘Cinious Cracks *"* °* 

A’ clockmaker of Memmingen has an- 
nounced a clock for sale, of his own inven- 
tion, which has employed his exertions for 
the last thirteen years. It is made of wood, 
and has ae in its composition ;- 
it fequires to wound up only. once in 
three months, and a report as loud as that 
of a 12-pounder announces the time when it 
has stopped. The inventor, M. Pipert, 
warrants it for twenty years, and asks 6000 
ducats for it: the Grand Duke of Hesse has 
offered him 5000, which he has refused. 


Vetocity or Cannon Batts. 


Lieut.-Gen, Helvig, in the Prussian 
service, has invented a direct and certain 
method of measuring the time which a can- 
non ball or bullet takes to pass. through a 
certain space. His process consists in dis- 
engaging by means of the ball or bullet the 
detent of a third’s watch (une détente de 
montre @ tiérce) at the moment when the 
ball or bullet quits the mouth of the piece, 
and to stop the same watch by means of the 
ball or bullet at the instant when it reaches 
the mark. The numerous experiments 
which he has made, present already the 
most interesting results. He has commu- 
nicated this notice in order to establish his 
right to the invention, but intends shortly 
to publish a full detail of his experiments 
upon the subject. 


Sorar Spots. 

On the 27th of May, thirty-two macule 
or black spots, in groups, were observed on 
the sun’s disc; the largest with its umbra 
exceeded by admeasurement the circular ex- 
tent of the earth, and was situated near the 
central part of the arch which formed the 
lower right-hand quadrant. The nucleus of 
this spot, or the opening in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere (a rational hypothesis of the late Dr. 
Herschel), was in the shape of a man’s hat, 
and the well-defined speckled umbra nearly 
so, with the exception of the angular parts. 
Seven of the largest spots were in a line 
near the sun’s centre, and four near the 


. upper limb; most of the others were inter- 


spersed about the largest, which went off 
the visible part of the disc by means of the 
sun’s motion on its axis in the night of the 
29th. 


Rep Virer ofr Dorsersuire. 


The Rev. Mr. Rackett states that a ser- 
pent, known to the game-keepers of Dorset- 
shire under the name of the Red Viper, 
was recently killed in Cranbourne Chase. It 
does not appear to have been previously 
known to British naturalists, and is con- 
sidered to be more poisonous than the 
common viper, but is fortunately very rare. 
Mr. Rackett describes it as of a marked red 
colour, and thinks it probably the Coluber 
Chersea of Linnaeus, 
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POET RY. 


— or: 


INSCRIPTION 


On a tomb, whereon was represented the skull 
of a Man. 


> 
Nexvwy aptvnvae xoenye. 


way start ?>—The lot is thine, or will be 
soon ; 
Perhaps some years, perhaps another moon : 
Life in its utmost span is but a breath, 
And they who longest dream must wake in 
death. 
Like thee I once thought every bliss secure, 
And gold of every ill the certain cure ; 
Till, drugg’d with sorrow and beset with pain, 
Too late T found all earthly riches vain. 
Disease with scorn threw back the proffer’d 
fee, [ to me?” 
And Death still answer’d : ** What is wealth 
Fame, titles, honours, next I vainly sought, 
And fools obsequious nurst the childish 
thought ; [praise, 
‘Circled with brib’d applause and purchas’d 
I built on endless grandeur endless days :-— 
But Death awoke me from my dream of pride, 
And placed a prouder beggar by my side. 
Pleasure I courted, and indulg’d my taste, 
The banquets smil’d; then smok’d the gay 
repast : 
A pamper’d carcase grew my constant care, 
And worlds were ransack’d for my costly 
fare. . 
Proceed, vain Man! To luxury be firm; 
Yet know, I feasted but to feast a worm. 
How ill such toys mortality beseem ! 
Beware thy life prove not a sensual dream : 
Remember, whether long or short its date, 
A good life only is secure from fate. 





INSCRIPTION 


‘On a tomb, whereon was represented the skull 
of a Woman. 


Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula. 
JUVENAL. 


LUSH not, ye Fair, to own me, but be 

wise, 

Nor turn from sad mortality your eyes. 

Fame says, (and fame alone can tell how 
true, ) 

I once was lovely and belov’d, like you. 

Where are my votaries? where my flatterers, 
now ? 

Gone, with the subject of each lover’s vow! 

Adieu! ye roses red and lilies white, 

Adieu! bright eyes which made e’en dark- 
ness light ! 

Alas! no more my coral lips are seen ! 

No more the rows of matchless pearls be- 
tween! ; 








Turn from your mirrors, and behold in me 
What thousands cannot, will not, dare not, 
Unvarnish’d I the simple truth impart, [see. 
Nor seek to please but to instruct the heart. 
Survey me well, ye fair ones, and believe ; 
The grave may terrify, but ne’er deceive : 
On beauty’s treacherous lease no more de- 
pend ; [eud ; 
Here youth and pleasure, age and anguish, 
Here drops the mask, here terminates the 
scene, 
Nor differs grave threescore from gay fifteen ; 
All press alike to one great goal, the tomb, 
Where virtue only boasts the Amaranth’s 
bloom. [adore, 
Though coxcombs fiutter round and fools 
Learn here Deatu’s lesson, and ** Be vain 


no more.” 
—o— 
LINES 


Written in the Protestant Cemetery at Calais, 
on Tuesday Evening, July 31, 1827. 


[TERE rests the stranger! here the aching 
head 

Slumbers in peace, amongst 'the silent dead, 

Where gloomy cypress crowns the lowgrave 
side, 

And cooling night-winds in meanders glide : 

Where blooms the rose—the myrtle, and 
beneath 

The early violets their sweet odours breathe. 

Of man the emblem! they resume theirreign, 

They live to die, and die to live again ! 


And here beneath the newly earth-made 
mound, [win* found! 

*€ The House appointed” hath poor Suer- 

Alas, poor Suerwin! brief was thy career ; 

Ere Death consign’d thy dust to slumber 
here, [home, 

You left your native land, your friends, and 

With nore that promis'd life for years to 
come ; 

Thy peaceful bosom no misgivings gave, 

Of an untimely passport to the grave; 

When sudden in the arms of ruthless death, 

You sunk in silence, and resigned your 
breath. 

Here, where no stone ** in uncouth thyme” 
rehearse 

Thy hapless fate—I pen this simple verse ; 

Here shall yon star her sacred vigils keep, 

And a thy grave the silent moon-beam 
sleep. 

Farewell! and at the last eventful day, 

May Life immortal cloth thy mouldering 
clay. T.N. 








* Mr, Joseph Sherwin, of Cambridge, 
who was found dead in his bed, at the Hotel 
Royal, Calais, the morning of the 17th 
July, 1827, in his 41st year. 
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SONNET 
Written on my Birth-day, June 4th. 


AIL, natal day! amid the varied course * 

Of Time's resistless tide, I’m hurried on 
O’er Life’s dire precipice with latent force : 
And soon, alas ! will my brief hour be gone ! 
Tho’ chequer'’d has my life to manhood past; 
And few of thornless roses I have found 
Along my path—but sorrow’s thistles cast 
Thick! throughout life’s ever-varying round; 
Fond Hope still flatters me, that Time at last 
Will guide to where no ills can more molest. 
When this probationary round is past, 
There is a world of sweet unceasing rest : 
Grant me, O Lord! when from all turmoil 


free, 
To live and praise thee through all Eternity ! 
T. N. 
— o> 
WOMAN. 


H! trust not woman’s smile, 
Nor in her look believe, 

*T will soon thy heart beguile, 
But sooner ’t will deceive. 


Believe not woman’s lips, 

Her words no purpose bind ; 
Her fickleness outstrips 

The swiftness of the wind. 


Oh! trust not woman’s love, 
E’en if she be as fair 

As those who dwell above, 
On pure celestial air. 


Trust not the fancied joy, 

Which o’er her face shall flow ; 
’Tis but a gilded toy, 

Made only for a show. 


Avoid her brilliant eye ; 
Avoid its piercing dart ; 
’Tis only used to pry, 
The secret of thy heart, 


E’en if she heaves a sigh, 
Believe not thou art blest ; 
"fT was only made to try 
The passion in thy breast. 


Think, sooner, that the star 
Which glitters in the sky, 

Willi leave its heavenly car, 
And to thy bosom fly. 


Then seek no more for truth, 
Where never truth resides: 

Believe, no more, fond youth, 
She only thee derides. 


Great Yarmouth, C. J.P. 
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ANACREONTIC, 
(From the Latin.) 


I brush from ladies’ lips the dew, 
Aud treasure the nectar up; 
Then to the Gods, with fealty true, 

Prefer the ambrosial cup. 


No task divine so sweet as mine, 
Which I hold by Love’s deeree : 
Ganymede only bore the wine, 
Not gather’d the sweets like me. 


The lips of fifty maidens bright 
Have but half the tribute given : 
On thine, love, must I now alight, 
And be off with my bowl to Heaven. 


Creon. 


—@— 
THE TEMPEST. 


WILDLY roll the restless waves, 
Wildly, hark! the Tempest raves ; 

Markly many a pregnant cloud 

Encircles heaven in its shroud, 

Wildly now the waters roar, 

And foam along the rocky shore : 

The sea-bird shrieks, the winds reply, 

And howl the death-song awfully. 

Brightly gleams the lightning’s flash, 

*Mid the waves that wildly dash ; 

From cloud to cloud the thunders leap 

The winds along in fury sweep; 

And o’er the main, o’er earth, o’er sky, 

The Tempest rages awfully. 


Saw ye that stately vessel ride, 

Proud o’er the waves and stem the tide; 
Saw ye that form so light, so fair, 

That eye fondly fixed so stedfast there. 

I saw when securely she traced her way, 
And lightly danced o’er the bounding spray; 
1 saw when she gallantly rose on high, 

On the waves that raged so fitfully ; 

I saw while that eye view'd the raging foam, 
And sought for the shore her distant home. 
Alas! ’tis changed, and the piping blast 
Hurls in the waters the lofty mast ; 

And awfully dashed on the ruthless shore 
That vessel stems the tide no more ! 


There comes a shriek o’er the raging wave 
That wildly opes its watery grave ; 

There comes a moan from the foaming main, 
And hark! another is wafted again, 

The sea-birds shriek at the dreadful sight, 
And fitfully scream from their rocky height. 
Still rav’d the waters in foaming surge, 

Still howl’d the winds the fun’ral dirge, 

Still roll’d the thunder o’er Julia’s grave ; 
And still o’er her tomb the waters rave ' 
Faunton, Jan. 19. 1828, H.C, T. 
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CHRONICLE. 


—o— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, June 10. 


Mr. Davenport called the attention of the 
House, and particularly that of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, to the transactions which had 
recently taken place in. Portugal. He 
thought our conduct most improper, in 
withdrawing our troops, and surrendering 
the forts, at atime when the Constitutional- 
ists were exposed to the most rigorous per- 
secution.—Mr. Peel, in answer, stated, that 
before the arrival of Don Miguel, the Bri- 
tish Government had determined to with- 
draw the troops, and surrender the fortresses ; 
because all danger of invasion was at an 
end, and because the troops had not been 
sent to support any form of government, 
or to interfere in the internal concerns of 
Portugal. The debt due from Portugal was 
under 200,000/., but it could never have 
been deemed wise or prudent to have kept 
possession of the forts until the debt was 
liquidated. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
stated, that the political functions of the 
British Ambassador were suspended, a fact 
which sufficiently proved our dissatisfaction 
at the present state of affairs in Portugal, 
and at the conduct of Don Miguel, 


House or Lorps. 


June 13. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Corn Laws 
Amendment Bill, the Earl of Lauderdale 
said that he approved of the existing Corn 
Laws, as those best calculated to promote 
the interests of the manufacturing, as well 
as the agricultural, classes. The interests 
of the country were mutually dependent 
upon each other. The result ofa free trade 
must inevitably be the starvation of the 
manufacturers, and the ruin of the agricul- 
tural labourer. If their Lordships admitted 
foreign grain at a low rate of duty into the 
English ports, Ireland would be deprived of 
its only market. The wisest course this 
country could pursue, would be to persevere 
in the ancient prohibitive system of the 
Corn Laws.—Lord Goderich said, the noble 
Lord was much enamoured of what he called 
the ancient prohibitive system, strangely 
forgetting that such a system was not in 
existence till 1804. The present measure 
guarded by its ascending scale of duties 
against too great importation, and by its 
descending scale against a scarcity of im- 
portation, and it tended to bring about a 
settled system of Corn tonto i Earl of 


Malmesbury said, that experience added to 
his conviction of the soundness of his views 


of the policy of making this country inde- 
pendent of foreign countries for its supply 
of corn.—Lord King and Earl Stanhope 
spoke against the Bill, and the Marquis of 


Bristol and Lord Ellenborough in favour of 


it—The Duke of /Vellington, in reply, con- 
tended that the Bill must necessarily. check 
the evils of the Warehousing System, and 
that it afforded sufficient protection to Bri- 
tish agriculture.— Earl Stanhope having 
moved that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months, their Lordships di- 
vided on the dment s 19— 
Non-contents 86.—Majority in favour of 
the second reading 67. 


—_@— 
House or Commons, June 16. 


The order of the day being moved for 
oing into a Committee on the Scorcn anp 
risH Bank Notes Restriction Bit, 

Mr. Hume moved that the Bill be considered 
this day three months.—Mr. Baring said 
the question was, that having prohibited the 
circulation of English small notes, would 
they permit the North of England to be 
invaded by notes from Scotland? ‘Fhe Hon. 
Member expressed his conviction that the 
House could not abrogate the measure of 
1826, without declaring at once that it was 
prepared to re-adopt the circulation of 1/. 
notes.—Mr. Bankes was of opinion that the 
best course for the Legislature to pursue 
would be to permit the present amount of 
small notes to continue in circulation.— 
Mr. Peel, in a speech of considerable length, 
defended the Bill passed in 1826. If (said 
he), under the existing circumstances of the 
country, when it is generally admitted that 
the paper circulation of the country, in the 
shape of small notes, probably does not 
exceed a sum of 3,000,000/.; if, whenw: 
are prepared to pay in gold—if, I say, inthe 
face of our original resolutions on this sui 
ject, we are now to recede, and adopt a line 
of conduct different from what has been 
agreed on—if we can act thus, I must say 
I shall despair of ever seeing a resumption 
of payments in gold in this country ; and I 
shall make up my mind to see, not a limi- 
tation of paper issues to the amount of the 
omer small note circulation (as proposed 

y the Hon. Member for Dorsetshire), but 
a permission to all persons, without restric- 
tion, to send forth a paper currency from 
11. to 5/. 

After some observations from Mr. P. 
Thompson, Mr, Manning, and Mr, Whitmore, 
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the House divided, when there appeared— 
For the motion 115; against it 24; ma- 


jority 91. 
—>— 
House or Lorps, Junei7. 
The order of the day being read for the 
committal ofthe Scotch Peerage Bill, (no- 
ticed in p. 557), Lord Mansfield moved, as 
an amendment, that it should be committed 


” that day. three months. After some dis- 


cussion, the amehdment was carried, and 
the Bill was consequently lost. 





In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Gen. Gascoigne rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the lamentable decrease 
which had of late years taken place in the 
mercantile shipping of the United Kingdom. 
He would shew that the falling off, in ships, 
tonnage, and seamen, between the years 
1826 and 1827, was as follows : 1,434 ships, 
221,464 tons, and 19,400 seamen. He 
was rehdy to admit that this diminution was 
in the face of a very considerable increase 
of trade, both export and import. It was, 
nevertheless, a fact, and a melancholy one 
in his mind, that the basis on which the 
naval establishment of this country rested, 
was crumbling away in exact proportion with 
this increase of trade. He concluded with 
moving, ‘* That this House will, early in 
the next Session of Parliament, proceed to 
inquire.into the causes of this apparent di- 
mination of ships, tonnage, and men, in the 
commercial navy of this country.” — Mr. 
Courtenay and Mr. Huskisson opposed the 
arguments of the gallant officer who had 
brought forward this motion, and the latter 
defended the measures of commercial policy 
with which his name was associated. After 
some observations from other members, the 
question was negatived without a division. 





June 19. The second reading of the 
Usury Laws AmenpMent Butt being 
moved, a long discussion of the clauses 
took place, which was ultimately carried by 
a majority of 52 to 40. 


House or Lorps. 
June20. The motion for the second 
reading of the Penryn DiseraNcuiseMENr 
Bitt, after some observations, was negatived. 





June 23. Several petitions were presented 
for the abolition of Stavery ; amongst 
them was one from the inhabitants of Ches- 
ter, presented by Lord Grosvenor, who 
strongly urged the grounds of the petition. 
—The Duke of Wellington assured the 
House that Government was not only using 
every endeavour to carry the resolutions of 
1823 respecting the abolition of slavery 
into effect, but that it was his determination 
to put them in operation ; and that although 
a refractory spirit had manifested itself in 
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some instances respecting the orders of 
Government, there was every reason to be- 
lieve that the Planters would ultimately ac- 
cede to its proposals. 





In the Houst or Commons, the same 
day, the Bill for the Recovery or Smart 
Dents, was read a second time. 

A debate took place on the appropriating 
of 250,000/. to the repairs of Buckingham 
House out of funds which were alleged to 
be not available for the purpose, being part 
of a surplus remaining in hands of the 
Commissioners for the liquidation of claims 
of British subjects on France, after the 
satisfaction of such claims. Mr. M.A. Tay- 
lor entered into a variety of arguments to 
prove that there had been in this instance 
a misapplication of the public money, and 
concluded with moving, 

<< That it appears to this House, from 
papers on the table, that the Commissioners 
for the liquidation, arbitration, and disposal 
of the claims of British subjects against 
France, appointed under the 59th Geo. 3. 
ch. 71., did pay by order of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, the sum of 
100,000/., on the 10th of March, 1827; 
35,000/. on the 7th of February, 1827; 
100,000/. on the 16th of March, 1827; 
and 15,000/. on the 3d of June, 1827; 
in all 250, 0001. ; without any communication 
with this House, or any vote or authority 
for applying them to that purpose.” 

r. Herries entered into an explanation. 
In 1825 (he said), Lord Goderich, being 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought 
in a Bill for appropriating a grant of money 
to the erection of certain public buildings. 
In the course of the praceeding it was found 
that the sum wanted would be about 
250,000/. About this time it was announ- 
ced to the Treasury that the commission 
for the adjustment of the claims against 
France had closed their labours, and had 
a surplus remaining. It then became a 
question with the Treasury to determine 
what was to be done with the surplus: and 
it appears that the Treasury possessed a 
discretionary power of disposing of it. After 
this, a meeting took place, in which the 
Treasury decided, in concurrence with the 
Secretary of State, that a certain portion 
of the surplus should be reserved to discharge 
certain claims. An estimate was then made 
that, by putting aside 200,000/. for that 
purpose, 300,000/. would remain at the 
disposal of the Treasury. This was con- 
sidered enough, and more than enough, for 
the liquidation of the remaining claims. 
The 300,000/. would be at the disposal of 
the Treasury, for public purposes. Thus, 
by the Act of Parliament, the Treasury 
being authorized to deal with this surplus, 
all parties concurred in the appropriation of 
them, and that they did so concur each in- 
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dividual has since shewn by subsequent 
Acts. 
Lords Howick and J. Russell, Mr. Stanley, 
and Mr. Brougham, severally spoke in sup- 
ort of the resolution ; and it was opposed 
by Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Hus- 
kisson. Ona division, there appeared—For 
the motion 102 ; against it 181. 





House or Commons, June 21. 


Lord J. Russell rose to ask the Right Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Peel, whether the Govern- 
ment of this country had given directions to 
the British Ambassador at the Court of Lis- 
bon to quit that place——Mr. Peel in reply, 
said, that His Majesty’s Government so eu~ 
tirely disapproved of the proceedings of the 
individual alluded to, that according to the 
orders sent out, the diplomatic functions of 
the British Ambassador at Lisbon had 
ceased. He need scarcely assure the Noble 
Lord, that it would be productive of manifest 
disadvantage if he were now to state the 
contingencies under which he was instructed 
to quit the country. Our Ambassador was 
solely accredited to Don Miguel as Vice- 
gerent of Portugal. 

On the motion of Mr. N. Calvert, leave 
was given to bring in a Bill to disqualify 
certain voters of the Borough of East Ret- 
ford from voting for members to serve in 
Parliament. The Bill applied only to those 
voters who had been proved guilty of taking 
money for their votes. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Bill to legalise the sale 
of game, Sir H. Vivian opposed the mea- 
sure, when it was supported by Mr. Benett, 
and Mr. S. Wortley. After some discussion, 
the clauses were severally agreed to. 





House or Lorps, June 26. 

The Earl of Darnley rose to ask the Earl 
of Aberdeen what justification could be 
offered by the British Government for re- 
cognising the blockade of Oporto by the 
Regent of Portugal.—The Earl of Alerdeen, 
in reply, said that the British Government 
had done no more than their duty to the 
British’ merchants in notifying to them that 
such a blockade existed; and as it was an 
effective blockade, any one attempting to 
violate it would do so at his own peril. 
After the Government had officially notified 
the fact, they could no longer be responsible. 
The blockade of Oporto did not involve any 
approbation of the conduct of Don Miguel, 
which had been sufficiently marked by the 
suspension of the functions of our Ambas- 
sador at Lisbon. 

The Corn Bitt was read the third time, 
and passed. 





The same day, in the House or Com- 
MONS, a question was put by Sir R. /Vilson, 


Proceedings in the present Session of Parliament. 
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relative to the blockade of Oporto, to which 
Mr. Peel gave an explanation similar to the 
one given hy the Earl of Aberdeen. 

June 27. On the question of the East 
Retrorp Bitt, Lord J. Russell moved 
that the Borough of East Retford be ex- 
cluded from the representation.—Mr. Al- 
derman Wood hoped East Retford would 
be thrown overboard altogether, and moved 
an amendment that the Chairman do leave 
the Chair.—On this the Committee divided : 
For the Amendment 19; Against it 89. The 
several clauses of the Bill were afterwards 
moved and agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the third reading of the Scotcu Smau. 
Notes Bint. After some discussion, the 
House divided, when there appeared—For 
the third reading 59; against it 13. The 
Bill was then passed. 

Lord Lowther moved the third reading of 
the Cities ano Borovcus Potts Bitt.— 
Col. Sibthorpe moved as an amendment, 
that the Bill be read the third time that day 
three months. The House divided—For 
the third reading 43: against it6. The 
Bill was then read the third time, and 
passed. 





June 30. On the motion of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, that the ADDITIONAL 
Cuurcues’ Bill be read a second time,— 
Mr. Leycester, Mr. J. Wood, Alderman Wood, 
Alderman Waithman, and several other mem- 
bers, spoke against the Bill.—Mr. Hume 
moved that the second reading be postponed 
for three months, on which the House di- 
vided, when there appeared a majority against 
the postponement of 38. The Bill was then 
read a second time. On the question of 
committal, Mr.J. Wood spoke strongly 
against the measure altogether.—Sir J. 
Brydges said the opponents of the Bill 
wished to put down the Church.—Mr. S. 
Rice denied any such a wish. All they 
wanted was an investigation into its merits. 
—Sir R. Wilson wished delay—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer denied its necessity. 
—Mr. Calcraft spoke in favour of the Bill. 
He had perhaps committed a breach of de- 
corum in crying ‘* Question” while the 
Member for Preston was addressing the 
House; but it was one of the bad habits 
he had brought with him from the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. 

After some further conversation, the House 
divided on the question, that the Bill be 
postponed for three months, which was lost. 
—Mr. Hume next moved the adjournment, 
and said if this were carried, he should give 
notice of a motion for the re-payment to the 
Exchequer of the half million given for new 
churches. A long conversation ensued on 
Mr. Hume’s motion, when the House di- 
vided, and it was also lost. The committal 
of the Bill was ultimately agreed to. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
a 


PORTUGAL. 


Letters of the 16th of June state, that 
Sir John Doyle, who had left Lisbon for 
the purpose of proceeding to Oporto, was 
intercepted by some troops of Don Miguel’s 
army, and sent back to Lisbon. He was 
immediately confined in Belem Castle. The 
Constitutionalists were at Coimbra, and 
their advanced guard at Leiria. Almeida 
had declared for Don Pedro. The militia 
of Soure and other places between the Mon- 
dego and the Tagus had marched to join the 
Constitutionalists at Coimbra. Some fight- 
ing had taken place on the 5th between 
Pombal and Leiria,’ and Miguel’s troops 
fell back upon Leiria, with the loss of two 
pieces of artillery. An order has been 
issued by the Intendant of Police, command- 
ing ali persons having arms in their pos- 
session, to deliver at his office, or to the 
Minister of his quarter, in the space of 
three days, a declaration in writing, specify- 
ing his residence, and what are the arms 
which he possesses, on pain of being de- 
clared rebels and traitors to Don Miguel 
and to the State. This order extends to 
arms of every description. The letters 
announce the capital to be in the greatest 
alarm and distress; they state that hun- 
dreds of all ranks are daily thrown into dun- 
geons ; and as there are not enough of gaols 
on shore, prison-ships are prepared to re- 
ceive the victims of tyranny. Sir Frederick 
Lamb had protested against the usurpation 
of Don Miguel ; but what he and the other 
foreign Ambassadors may have done, had 
as yet produced no effect. 

An Oporto Journal of the 14th June, 
says: ‘* The enthusiasm in favour of Don 
Pedro the Fourth has not cooled in this 
city, but on the contrary, is every day dis- 
played in a more energetic manner, and 
exhibits fresh proofs of its existence. The 
offerings of money to the governing junta 
are returned. Our public coffers contain 
more than enough to meet the ordinary and 
even the extraordinary expenses ; the enlist- 
ing of volunteers taking up arms continues ; 
and in some cases the patriotic ardour is so 
great, that in the same family, the father 
and sons are in arms in one battalion; as, 
for instance, in the case of Serjeant Major 
Villoza, of Villa Nova de Guya, who, not 
satisfied with having his four sons enlisted, 
and with arms in their hands, in one com- 
pany of the volunteers of that town, has, 
in spite of his age, gone into actual service 
himself. The rebels who have dared attack 
Penefiel, beaten and dispersed, have retired 
by the bridge of Cavez and Amarante. This 
city of 80,000 people, with such senti- 
ments, need fear nothing: 5000 citizens 
are now armed, and 10,000 can be armed in 
case of need,” 


GERMANY. 

The Roman Catholic Clergy of Baden 
have petitioned the legislature there for a 
reform of the abuses of the church, and 
particularly for the abolition of celibacy. 

Berlin June 24.—On the 16th a destruc- 
tive fire broke out at Bernstadt, in Upper 
Lusatia, and in a few hours the whole town, 
together with a considerable part of the 
neighbouring village of Kunnersdorf, were 
reduced to ashes. ‘The number of dwellings 
destroyed is calculated at 100, and upwards 
of 1000 individuals have been reduced to 
beggary in consequence. This calamity is 
supposed to have been the work of some 
malicious incendiaries. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

On the 7th of June the Russians crossed 
the Danube in thiee divisions, at Ismail, 
near Galatz, and between Ibrail and Hir- 
shova. The passage was opposed by the 
Turks with obstinacy, but a body of Cos- 
sacks, upon whom tuey relied, having gone 
over with their Hetman to the Russians, the 
Turks were routed with loss, and left twelve 
pieces of cannon and one mortar behind 
them. 

One of the most formidable obstacles 
which the Russians have to encounter in 
their advance into the Turkish territories 
is the natural barrier formed by the Balkan 
mountains. Over this great rampart there 
are five practicable passes—one from Sophia 
to Tartar Bazargic ; two from Ternova, by 
Keisanlik and Selymnia; and two from 
Shumla, by Carnabat and Hardos. The 
three first lead to Adrianople, the two last 
directly to Constantinople. Of these, the 
roads by Ternova are the most difficult, as 
they pass over the highest and most inac- 
cessible hills of the chain; that by Haidos 
is the most frequented, the chasm in the 
face of the mountain affording a greater 
facility of ascent than elsewhere. The 
passes of the Balkan oppose a formidable 
resistance even to the most effective and 
best disciplined troops ; the Russians, in 
their last campaign, were in possession of 
the whole of the country, from the Balkan * 
to the Danube, with the exception of Varna, 
Nyssa, and Shumla, in which the Turks 
were shut up, and they had nearly one hun- 
dred thousand men in the plain below, 
completely equipped, and were at the very 
base of the mountain, and the entrance of 
the passes; yet they never attempted to 
ascend, with the exception of a few straggling 
Cossacks, who made a dash across the ridge, 
and returned as speedily back again. The 
Turks seem to have no apprehension of an 
approach to the capital on this side; relying 
on the natural strength of this chain of 
mountains, they have not fortified any of 
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the passes. Their great apprehension is, 
that the invasion will be made by sea; and 
in this persuasion, not only the Dardanelles, 
but the Bosphorus, resembles one continued 
fortress from the sea of Marmora to the 
Black Sea. 

The. following is given as a list of the 
Sultan’s troops : — 


Massouris (or regular Infantry) - 40,000 
Spahis (regular Cavalry) - - 10,000 
Topschitz (Cannoneers, &c.) - 20,000 
Artillery in the fortresses on the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles - 10,000 


In all, organised in the European 80,000 
manner - = many 


Albanians - 
Bosniaks - 
Rumeliots and Bulgarians 
Asiatics - 


- 20,000 
- 10,000 
- 20,000 
- 15,000 
In all, founded on the old system, 65,000 
and assembled by the Pachas 
Deducting from these 145,000 men, the 
55,000 required for the garrisons of the 
capital and the castle, and for the batteries 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, and 
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10,000 to keep the Greeks in check, there 
remains only 80,000 men to oppose the 
Russian army on the Danube. Among 
these are not included the troops of Red- 
schid and Ibrahim Pacha, of Ghalip Pacha, 
of Erzerum, and the soldiers of the five 
Paehaliks of Asia. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


A military government now reigns in 
Colombia, and the sword of Bolivar dietates 
laws to this republic. Padilla, the oppo- 
nent of Bolivar, after he quitted Carthagena, 
proceeded to Ocana, where about 40 mem- 
bers of the convention had assembled, many 
of whom were his friends, and who passed 
a vote of thanks for his conduct. On the 
official accounts reaching, however, a full 
meeting took place, the votes were annulled, 
and Padilla ordered away. He went back to 
Carthagena, and was apprehended, with fif- 
teen of his party, by order of General Men- 
tilla, and ordered to be tried for high trea- 
son. A decree was issued at Bogota the 
early part of February, declaring the whole 
of Colombia under martial law, giving autho- 
rity to the commandants of provinces, towns, 
&c. to take up all persons inclined to create 
disturbance, 


— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Alterations in the Criminal Law. 


By an Act of Parliament which received 
the Royal Assent on the 27th of June, to 
come into operation the Ist of July, most 
important alterations have been made in 
that part of the Criminal Law which relates 
to offences against the person. The follow- 
ing is a brief abstract :— 

The 1st clause or preamble, after stating 
that it is necessary to amend and consolidate 
the law respecting offences against the per- 
son, goes on to repeal wholly, or in part, 
nearly 60 Acts of Parliament; such repeal 
to take place on the Ist of July, when the 
present Act comes in force. 

The 2d clause annuls the old distinction 
between petit treason and murder. 

The 3d renders accessories to murder, 
before the fact, equally guilty with the prin- 
cipals; and, by the fourth, the ancient 
eustom of hanging murderers on the next 
day but oné after sentence is directed to be 
retained, and the bodies either hung in 
chains or given for dissection. If in Mid- 
dlesex, the fifth clause directs the bodies 
shall be given to the Surgeons’ Company. 

The 6th directs that persons convicted 
of murder shall be kept apart, and fed on 
bread and water only, except in cases of 
sickness, and that no person shall have ac- 
cess to them, except the gaoler and his ser- 
vants, and. the chaplain and surgeon of the 


prison, without the permission in writing of 
the Court or Judge before whom the con- 
vict was tried, or of the sheriff or his deputy. 
In case of respite, the Judge has the power 
of relaxing these regulations. 

The 7th enacts, that British subjects 
guilty of murder abroad, whether in the 
King’s dominions or not, shall be liable to 
be tried in this country by a special com- 
mission to be appointed for the purpose. 
If a peer of the realm, the aceused to be 
tried by his peers as heretofore. 

The sth clause direets, that where per- 
sons shall die in this country of hurts or 

oison given to them on the seas, the of- 
fender shall be tried in the country where 
such pasty died. 

The 9th and 10th clauses continue the 
old law as to manslaughter and justifiable 
homicide. 

The 11th and 12th declare abl attempts 
to murder, whether by poisoning, drowning, 
suffocating, strangling, or pulling a trigger 
with intent to shoot, to be capital felonies. 

The 13th makes the administering poison 
or other noxious thing to a pregnant wo- 
man, if quick with child, a capitab felony ; 
and if not quick, a crime punishable with 
14 years transportation. 

he 14th makes it a misdemeanor for a 
woman to secrete the dead body of her child 
for the purpose of concealing its birth. 

~The 45th and 16th re-enact the old law. 
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The 17th makes the earnal knowledge of 
9 gusl under the age of 10 years, ever with 
consent, a capital felony. If the girl he 
above the age of 10, and under 12, it is a 
misdemeanor. 

The 18th makes a most important alter- 
atiua as to the proof required in cases of 
rape, and of a more revolting crime. The 
painful indelicate test before required to be 
sworn te by the female is abolished, and 
the fact. of internal injury done to her per- 
son received as a sufficient proof. 

The 19th and 20th relate to abduction.— 
If forcible and agaiust the woman’s will, 
and for the purpose by marriage of getting 
possession of her fortune, it is a felony pu- 
nishable with transportation for life. If not 
forcible, but against the consent of parents 
or guardians, and the girl be under 16 years 
old, it is a misdemeanor, punishable with 
fine or imprisonment, at the discretion of 
the court. 

The 21st makes child stealiug a felony, 
punishable with seven years’ transportation. 

The 22d relates to bigamy, and continues 
the old law, but excepts from its operation 
any person marrying a second time, whose 
husband or wife shall have been continually 
absent from such person for seven years, 
and shall not have been known by such per- 
son to be living within that time. 

The 23d makes the arresting a clergyman 
on civil process during divine service a mis- 
demeanor. 

The 24th makes the assaulting officers 
employed in assisting a vessel in distress, or 
in the protection of stranded goods, a crime 
punishable with seven years’ transportation. 

The 25th and 26th declare that persons 
guilty of assaults on peace officers, or ‘to 
prevent the apprehension of offenders, or 
with intent to commit felony, or in pur- 
suance of a conspiracy to raise wages, shall 
be liable to hard labour in addition to im- 
prisonment on conviction. 

The 27th clause completely alters the 
law as to common assaults, by giving a dis- 
cretionary power to any two magistrates of 
adjudicating. It declares that, whereas, it 
is expedient that a summary power of pu- 
nishing persons for common assaults should 
be provided, be it therefore enacted, that 
where any person shal} unlawfully beat or 
assault any other person, it shall be lawful 
for two justices of the peace, upon complaint 
of the party aggrieved, to hear and deter- 
mine such offence, and the offender, upon 
conviction before them, shall pay such fine 
as shall seem to them meet, not exceeding, 

together with costs if ordered, 5/., which 
fine shall be paid to one of the overseers of 
the parish where the offence was committed, 
for the use of the general county rate. In 
default of payment immediately after the 
conviction, or within such period as the said 
justices shall appoint, it shall be lawful for 
them to commit the offender to the com- 
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mon gaol or house of correction for any 
term not exceeding two calendar months, 
unless such fine be sooner paid. But if the 
justices shall deem the f wok not to be 
proved, or to have been justified, ar so tri- 
fling as not to merit any punis » and 
shall accordingly dismiss the complaint, 
they shall forthwith make out a certificate 
under their hands, stating the fact of such 
dismissal, and shall deliver such certificate 
to the party against whom the complaint 
was preferred. 

The 28th declares, that where the party 
eomplained of either suffers the punishment 
imposed, or is discharged by certificate, he 
shall be released from all other proceedings, 
civil or criminal, for the same cause. 

The 29th directs, that if the assault be 
with intent to commit felony, or be in the 
opinion of the magistrate a fit case for pro- 
secution by indictment, it shall be remitted 
to the sessions. 

The magistrates are further prohibited 
from determining any case of assault in 
which any question-as to the title to any 
lands, &c. shal} arise, or as to any bank- 
ruptcy, or any execution under the process 
of any court of justice. 

The 30th makes it a misdemeanor for the 
master of a vessel to force a seaman on shore 
at a foreign part, or to refuse to bring him 

ome. 

The remaining clauses set forth a form 
of summary conviction, and limit the time 
for proceeding upon the summary conviction 
elause to three months after the commission 
of the offence. Noconviction to be quashed 
for want of form, or moved by certiorari into 
the superior Courts of Record. The act 
not to extend to Scotland or Ireland. 


The Finance Committee, in their third 
Report, recommend that no sions be 
granted to Foreign Ministers till after « 
stated number of years’ actual service. That 
no pension to the amount of 500/. be granted 
to any individual having private property to 
thriee that amount. That no pension to 
the amount of 2000/. be granted to any 
individual having private property to double 
that amount. Al! persons in public offices 
to have deductions made from their salaries 
to form their superrannuated fund. Widows’ 
pensions are to be fixed on the principle 
pursued in 1822—they are to forfeit their 
pensions if they contract fresh marriages, or 
if they derive from any source an income 
double the amount of the pension. The 
Report also refers to some of the Ordnance 
Estimates. 

It appears by a paper presented to the 
House of Commons, that under the acts for 
regulating pensions granted to persons whe 
have held office, the following pensions have 
been granted:—Lord Sidmouth, 3000). ; 
Mr. Ward, 1000/,; Mr. Canning, 30001. ; 
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Mr. Lushington, 15001.; * Mr. Goulburn, 
2000/.; Mr. Hamilton, 1000/.; *Mr. Cour- 
tenay, 1000/.; * Mr, Croker, 15001. ; Mr. 
Huskisson, 30002; Sir B. Hobhouse, 10001.; 
*Mr. Planta, 1000/.; Lord Bexley, 30001. 
The above pensious are not paid to those 
individuals’ marked thus *, as they enjoy 
offices, the salaries of which are more than 
twice the amount of the pensions. 


City tithes—37th of Henry VIII.—The 
great question of the legality of the demand 
set up by the clergy and lay impropriators 
against an i body of the citizens, 
under the statute of the37th of Henry VIII, 
ard an alleged decree of that date for 2s. 9d. 
in the pound tithes, has frequently been 
before the public. Several conferences have 
taken place at the Mansion-house, in con- 
sequence of some applications made by the 
minor canons of St. Paul’s for warrants of 
distress for tithes under the alleged decree. 
These applications have stood over, in con- 
sequence of the wish of his Lordship to 
consult the city law authorities as to the 

ropriety of his interference. Alderman 
areess and several others of his Lordship’s 
predecessors having declined to grant war- 
rants of distress to the clergy until the 
validity of the decree is determined. Mr. 
T. M. Vickery, the solicitor of Mr. Purrier, 
attended for the purpose of stating, that in 
the suit brought against his client by Mr. 
Macdougal, the lay impropriator of St. He- 
len’s, Bishopsgate, an issue had been di- 
rected by the Master of the Rolls for the 
solemn trial and determination of the validity 
of the alleged decree before a jury in the 
Court of Common Pleas. Several meetings 
of the clergy and impropriators, who are 
interested in the question, have been held 
to advise upon the subject. From the case 
advanced before the Master of the Rolls, 
it is inferred that they will place their chief 
reliance upon the judge who tries the cause, 
that he will direct the jury to prove the 
existence of the decree, from the fact that 
the demand un.er it has in several cases 
been complied with. The several tithe 
committees of the citizens subjected to the 
demand have also been on the alert, and 
have tendered every aid in their power to 
the citizen who has been singled out for the 
trial of the question. They have occupied 
themselves in collecting evidence of the 
usage in their several parishes, and have 
repared an overwhelming mass, should it 
be admitted or be deemed expedient to use it. 
They state that the claim for 2s. 9d. in the 
pound has never been made since the Catholic 
times of Henry VIII., when the clergy main- 
tained the poor, and repaired the churches 
thereof, until a few years ago, and that the 
presumption is, that in no case was the 
claim ever acceded to, unless in ignorance of 
the law, or under terror of a law suit. The 
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fact of the non-usage, they considered to be 
powerfully evidenced by the circumstances 
of the fixing of the stipends of the clergy in 
all the parishes of London burnt down in 
the great fire, and~ by the returns of the 
clergy themselves and impropriators pre- 
viously in the year 1638. In the ease of 
*¢ Macdougal v. Young,” a jury found that 
the alleged decree never was enrolled. Since 
that verdict, the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer has directed a further issue in the 
case of ‘* Macdougal v. the Leathersellers’ 
Company” to try the same point, which 
latter issue stands over. Other tithe causes, 
involving the same question, particularly 
that of ** Dr. Owen v. Forster,” are still 
pending. The several parishes where the 
claim of 2s. 9d. in the pound for tithes has 
been made, especially in the strong cases 
of St. Gregory by St. Paul, St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, and St. Olave Hart-street, proceed- 
ings are suspended, so far as they can be by 
those who are on the defensive, and they 
will so continue until the determination of 
the important issue, which is awaited with 
anxiety. In Holborn, St. Dunstan’s, Crip- 
plegate, Bishopsgate, and Aldersgate, the 
inhabitants, rather than encounter the un- 
certainty of the law, or the horrors of Chan- 
cery suits, have acceded to acts of Parlia- 
ment, which acts, however, fixed the amount 
of tithes at considerably less than 2s, 9d. in 
the pound. 


In alate case (Bryan v. Rev. W.V histler) 
the Court of King’s Bench decided that a 
rector cannot lawfully grant to a parishioner, 
even by deed, a right to the permanent and 
exclusive use of a family vault in a church ; 
and that, plaintiff having purchased such 
aright from the defendant for 20/., built a 
vault, and erected a tablet over it, buried a 
friend in the vault, and had possession of it 
six years; the defendant having broken 
open the vault, buried a stranger in it, 
without plaintiffs consent ;—no action was 
maintainable, 


June 10. The proprietors of the St. 
Katharine’s Dock Company assembled this 
day at the City of London Tavern, in order 
to receive the Report of the Directors. It 
appeared by their statement, that the un- 
finished portion of their works, warehouses, 
vaults, and other buildings were likely to be 
completed by the end of the ensuing year. 
Having in the present stage of the under- 
taking revised the accounts, they found that 
the expence of all that was comprised in the 
original plan would exceed the estimate of 
February, 1827, by about 7% per cent., an 
excess which they trusted would be viewed 
by the proprietors as very moderate, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the works, and 
the numerous claims for the value of the 
site, independently of other reasons set forth 
at length in the document. Should the 
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proprietors concur in their arrangements, 
the total expenditure would stand as fol- 
lows :— 


Cost of the site and works ‘to 


which the estimates referred 
to in the Report of Feb. 1827, & 





were confined oe 1,500,000 
Excess according to revised esti- 
mate, beingabout 7$per cent. 111,273 
¥ £ 1,611,273 
Additional purchases 51,800 
Cost of works and build- 
ings, with a vjew to 
improved accommo- 
dation - - 58,400 
110,210 
Total cost uf site, works, build- 
ings, &c. - ~ - 1,721,483 


Estimated value of freehold pro- 
perty, which the Company were 
compelled to purchase under 
the act, not required for the 
immediate purpose thereof, but 
which is available for re-sale, 


Promotions and Preferments.— Births. 639 


Brought forward £1,721 ,483 
prediettg an actual rental and 
large reversionary interest - 105,660 
£1,827,143 

June 23. As some workmen were em~ 
ployed cutting a sewer across the road 
fronting Onslow-terrace, in the parish of 
Kensington, they discovered a coffin about 
four feet from the surface, On opening it, 
there was found the skeleton of a man in a 
high state of preservation. The discovery 
produced considerable sensation in the neigh- 
bourhood, and several hundreds of persons 
were attracted to the place of interment; 
various conjectures were afloat with respect 
to whom it could have been. 

June 27. The first anniversary dinner of 
the Printers’ Pension Society was held at 
the Old London tavern. Lord J. Russell 
took the chair, and warmly advocated the 
claims of the Society to public support. 
Between 300/. and 400/. was subscribed. 
Aldermen Crowder and Venables are warm 
partisans of this useful Institution. | 


Total outlay - - 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS,. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 


April 2. Isaac Hart, esq. Capt. 65 foot, 
to accept the insignia of the Persian Order 
of the Lion and Sun, first class. 

April 17. Lieut. Geo. Read, R. N., to 
accept the insignia of the Portuguese Order 
of the Tower and Sword, bestowed on him 
by his most Faithful Majesty, on visiting 
H. M. ship Lively, in the ‘Tagus, in May 
1824, 

Whitehall, June 21. Robert Visc. Mel- 
ville, Right Hon. Robert Peel, Earl of 
Aberdeen, Sir George Murray, to be Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State—Arthur Duke of 

ellington, to be First Commissioner of his 
Majesty’s Treasury.—Right Hon. H. Goul- 
burn, Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Lord 
Wallace, Right Hon. John Sullivan, Lord 
Ashley, Marquess of Graham, Lawrence 
Peel, esq., and the Right Hon. T. P. Court- 
ney, to be Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India. 

June 23. Royal Artillery, Brevet Major 
Dugald Campbell to be Lieut.-Col. 


June 27. Col. Thos. Armstrong, Groom 
of his Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

Thos. Godfrey Turner, esq. to be Con- 
sul at Gibraltar for the Free Hanseatic 
Republics of Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Lubec. 

Capt. Fuller, R. N. of the Wellesley, 
nephew of Lord Heathfield, to be Post 
Captain. 


Memters returned to serve in Parliament. 


Wareham.—Right Hon. John Calcraft. 

Wenlock.—The Hon. Geo. Cecil Weld Fo- 
rester, vice Lord Forester. 

Westmorland.—The Right Hon. Will. Vise. 
Lowther. 


Ecc esiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. R. Bathurst, Heigham R. near Norw. 

Rev. A. P. Clayton, Garvestone R. Norf. 

Rev. Dr. Fancourt, St. Mary’s V. co. Leics. 

Rev. H. Richards, Horfield C. co. Glouc. 

Rev. St. John Fancourt, All Saints R. co. 
Leicester. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


June 24. In York, the wife of the Rev. 
C. Johnstone, a son. The wife of Dr. 
Burne, of Spring Gardens, a son. 27. 
In South Audley-street, Mrs. Edward Fox- 
hall, a daughter. 23. At Bower’s Rec- 
tory, the wife of the Rev. J. Bluck, a dau. 
——29. At Pen Park-house, near Clifton, 











the wife of Dr. Graham, of Bath, a dau. 
30. At Forest-hill, near Worksop, 
Notts, the wife of John Fullerton, jun., 
esq-, a son and heir. At Dover, the wife 
of Captain Thorp, 89th Reg., ason. At 
Milbrovk, near Southampton, the wife of 
Samuel Jellicoe, jun., esq., a son, 
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MARRLIAGES. 
—@——_ 


May 20. At Paris, Thomas Nolan, esq. 
of Castiemore, Carlow, to Juliana, dau. of 
the late, and sister to the present Michael 
Blount, esq. of Mapledurham, Oxford.—— 
29. Col. J. F. Browne, Bristol, 28th Reg., 
to Grace, relict of the late Hon. John 
Richardson, of the Island of Nevis. 

June 5. At Clifton, co: Gloucester, Francis 
Thos. New, esq., youngest son of Dr. New, 
to Sarah Eliza, eldest dau. of Chas. Payne, 
esq. of Freeman House. 17. At Wo- 
nersh, Surrey, the Rev. J. Bowen, to Sarah 
Norton, second dau. of the Rev. W. H. Cole, 
Rector of Clandon. Victor Lozon, esq. 
of Barnstaple, Devon, to Miss Bvnsall, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir Thos. Bonsall, of 
Tronfraith, co. Cardigan. At Bath, A. 
N. Shaw, esq., E. I. C. second son of 
Major-General Shaw, to Georgiana, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Hodson, Principal 
of Brasennose College, Oxford. At Wye, 
in Kent, the Rev. John Louis Petit, to 
Louisa Eliz., eldest dau. of the late George 
Reid, esq. of the Island of Jamaica. At 
Heytesbury, the Rev. Spedding Curwen, of 
Frome, to Mrs. Davies, eldest dau. of John 
Spencer, esq., of Qak-hill, near Bath, 

19. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Sir 
Henry Edwards, bart. of Meole Brace, Salop, 
to Louisa Mary Ann, only dau. of John 
Thos. Hope, esq. of Netley. Foster, son 
of Wm. tes Reynolds, esq. of Carshal- 
ton, Surrey, to Richenda, third dau. of 
Joseph Fry, esq. of Plashet House, Essex. 
—At St. Mary’s, St. Marylebone, the 
Rev. Robert Fawell, Rector of St. Swithin’s, 
Demerara, to Miss Ealsworthy, of Monta- 
gue-square, dau. of the late Robert Eals- 
worthy, esq. of Chumleigh, Devon. At 
St. Marylebone Church, James Hay Lang- 
ham, esq. of Glyndbourn, in Sussex, eldest 
son of Sir James Langham, bart., to the 
Hon. Margaret Emma Kenyon, eldest dau. 
of the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon. At 
Northaw, Herts, the Rev. J. Egerton, to 
Ellen, dau. of Thos. Gould, esq. of Northaw- 
lace.——~21. James Alderson, M. D., to 
ary Anne, eldest dau. of Peter Berthon, 
esq——23. At York, Geo. Legard, esq. 
of Watton Abbey, to Anne Eliz. eldest dau. 
of the late Francis Ramsden Hawksworth, 
esq. of Barnbro’ Grange. At Bath, W. 
Richards, esq., to Susannah, eldest dau. of 
T. Taylor, esq. Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. The Rev. James Edwards, of 
Shipley, co. York, to Miss Jane Steadman, 
third dau. of the Rev. W. Steadman, D. D., 
of Horton College, near Bradford. At 
Clifton, Rich. Hereford, esq. of Sufton 
Court, Hereford, to Harriet Isabella, second 
dau. of the late Capt. Sir Rebert Mends, 
R. N.—At Bath, Capt. J. E. Muttlebury, 









































97th regt. to Mary, dau. of the late Alex. 
Ramsey, esq. of West Grange, near Edin- 





burgh.—At Clapham, Chas. Lambert, 
esq. of Fitzroy-square, to Lucy, widow of 
the late John Furbor, esq. of Norwood, 
Surrey. 24. At Waltham Abbey, Geo. 
Hanson, Esq., to Caroline Eleanor, dau. of 
Wm. Walford, esq. of High Beech, Essex. 
At St. Marylebone Church, Edmund, 
only son of John Pepys, esq. of lower 
Berkeley-square, to Louisa Jane, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Davis. At Chelsea, 
the Rev. Geo. Palmer, Rector of Sullington, 
Sussex, to Char. Eliz., dau. of Thos. =. 
ner, esq. of Chelsea. At Alveston, co. 
Warwick, H. C. Wise, esq. to Harriett, 
third dau. of Sir Grey Skipwith, bart 
At Tottenham, Henry Willoughby, esq. of 
Lancaster-place, to Maria Anna, eldest dau. 
of Lawrence Gwynne, esq. LL.D. of Teign- 
mouth, Devon. 25. At St. George's 
Hanover-square, the Hon. Aug. Fred. Ellis, 
M. P., second son of Lord Seaford, to Mary 
Frances Thurlow Cunynghame, eldest dau. 
of Sir David Cunynghame, of Milncraig, 
bart.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, the 
Rev. Chas. Arnold, Rector of Tinwell, Rut- 
land, to Ellen, youngest dau. of Dr. Bur- 
rows, of Montagu-street, Russell-square. 
At Leeds, John Doughty Hepworth, 
esq. of York, to Mary, only dau. of the late 
Geo. Snowdon, esq. of Ripon. 26. At 
Henley-on-Thames, the Rev. Geo. W. 
Woodhouse, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
John Appleton, esq. At Christ Church, 
Marylebone, Geo. Musgrave, esq. son of the 
late Sir John Chardin Musgrave, bart. of 
Eden Hall, Cumberland, to Charlotte, dau. 
of the late Sir James Graham, bart. of Ne- 
therby At St. Pancras Church, the 
Rev. John Watts, Rector of Tarrant Gun- 
ville, Dorsetshire, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Germain Lavie, esq. of Hampstead. 
At St. Michael Bassishaw, Basinghall- 
street, Chas. Dix, esq., to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Siackon Tihen. of Willing, in 
Kenat——At Wilcot, Wilts, the Rev. W. 
Bleeck, of Westminster, to Charlotte, dau. 
of the late John Goodman, esq. of Oare- 
house. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
the Rev. H. Megan, to Sarah Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Andrew Bain, esq. 
of Heffleton, Dorset. At Brocklesby, 
Lincolnshire, Chas. Thos. eldest son of 
West Hill, esq. M. D. of Chippenham, 
Wilts, to Mary Romman, third dau. of 
John Holmes, esq. of Sculcoates, Yorkshire. 
——27. At Woolwich, Rich. Lambert, 
R.A. esq., to Eliz. Char. Louisa, eldest dau. 
of the late John Campbell, esq. Acc.-gen. 
of the Court of Chancery. 28. At St. 
Paul’s, Covent-garden, W. Watkins, esq. of 
Horsham, to Anne, dau. of the late James 
Winckworth, esq. of Connaught-terrace, 
Edgeware-road. 
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Tue Duke ve Riviere. 


April 21. At Paris, the Duke de 
Riviere, governor of the young Duke of 
Bordeaux, and one of the most devoted 
servants of the Bourbons. 

The descendant of a noble family in 
in the province of Berri, he was born 
in the year 1763; and, in 1780, he en- 
tered thearmy. He emigrated with the 
French princes in 1789; and, after hav- 
ing served in the army of Condé, he be- 
came the first Aid-de-camp to the present 
King of France, then Count d’Artois, by 
whom he was employed on various mis- 
sions to the royalists of the west. He 
entered France seven times in disguise, 
to correspond with the friends of the 
royal cause ; but, unfortunately, in 1804, 
having been sent to Paris, with the Ge- 
nerals George and Pichegru, he was 
arrested with those officers, tried, and 
sentenced to death. On his trial he 
evinced the most dignified courage. 
Through the intercession of Buona- 
parte’s wife, Madame Josephine, his life 
was spared, dnd his punishment was 
mitigated into an imprisonment of four 
years. 

When Louis XVIII. was restored, 
Mons. de Rivitre was appointed a mare- 
schal de camp, made a commander of 
the order of St. Louis, and nominated 
ambassador to the Ottoman Porte. He 
was waiting at Marseilles for a favour- 
able wind, when Buonaparte landed from 
Elba; and having exerted himself to the 
utmost in raising the south of France 
against the usurper, he sailed to Barce- 
Jona, and joined the Duke d’Angouleme. 

In July, Monsieur de Riviere returned 
to Marseilles, on board of the British 
squadron, as governor of the eighth di- 
vision, and was received with acclama- 
tions by the inhabitants. On the re- 
establishment of the Bourbons, he, for 
his services, in prevailing on Marshal 
Brune to relinquish the command of the 
army of the Var, and retire from Toulon, 
to prevent the Austrians and English 
from acting hostilely in Provence, was 
elevated to the peerage. 

The Duke de Riviere was then sent, 
as governor, to Corsica. That island 
was in a very disturbed state ; but, by 
a happy combination of intrepidity and 
amenity of manners, he had the satisfac- 
tion of speedily witnessing a restoration 
of tranquillity. His object having been 
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accomplished at Corsica, he proceeded 
on bis mission to Constantinople, where 
he for a considerable time held the of- 
fice of ambassador. 

After his return to France, the Duke 
de Riviére had the honour of being ap- 
pointed governor to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux. It is not a little remarkable, that 
the Duke de Riviére was the third 
governor of whom the Duke of Bor- 
deaux has been deprived by death. 


Sir H. W. Dasuwoop, Bart. 


June 10. At Kirtlington Park, Ox- 
fordshire, aged 83, Sir Henry Watkin 
Dashwood, D. C. L. third Baronet of 
Northbrook in that county, a Gentle- 
man of the Privy Chamber to his Majesty, 
and for thirty-six years M. P. for Wood- 
stock ; maternal uncle to the Duke of 
Manchester, the Earl of Galloway, and 
the Duchess of Marlborough; and 
through his own maternal aunt, Anne 
Duchess of Hamilton, first cousin once 
removed to the Duke of Hamilton, the 
late Duchess of Somerset, and the 
Countess of Dunmore. 

Sir Henry was the second, but eldest 
surviving son of Sir James Dashwood, 
the second Baronet, M. P. for Oxford- 
shire, and High Steward of Oxford Uni- 
versity, by Elizabeth, younger daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Edward Spencer, of 
Rendlesham in Suffolk, Esq. Sir Henry 
was of Brazenose College, Oxford, and 
was created M. A, April 29, 1766; and 
Dp. C. L. July 8, 1773. He succeeded 
his father Nov. 10, 1779; and married 
at Gatton Park on the 17th of the 
following July, Mary Ellen, eldest daugh- 
ter of a gentleman who had been a 
Member of the Council in Bengal, and 
niece of Lord Newhaven. Sir Henry 
was appointed a Gentleman of the 
King’s Privy Chamber about 1784; and 
was first elected M. P. for Woodstock in 
that year. He continued to represent 
that Borough until the dissolution in 
1820. 

Sir Henry Dashwood was a man of 
great kindness of disposition, and mild 
and gentlemanly manners. He had 
issue by the lady above mentioned, five 
sons and three daughters: 1. Henry- 
George-Mayne (which last name was 
given him after Lord Newhaven,) who 
died in 1803; 2. Anna-Maria, married 
in 1810, to John the present Marquess 
of Ely, K. P.; 3. Sir George, C. B., who 
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has succeeded his father, married in 
1816, Marianne, eldest daughter of Sir 
William Rowley, Bart., M. P. for Suf- 
folk, and has children; 4. Lieut.-Col. 
Charles, who married in 1822, a sister 
of Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. G. C. B.; 5. 
Carolina, and 6, Montagu, both de- 
ceased ; 7. Augustus, a Captain in the 
Guards; and 8, Georgiana Caroline, 
married in 1819 to Sir Jacob Astley, bart 
and the subject of the late unfortunate 
proceedings, in the Civil Court. 

Sir Henry, though he died at the age 
of 83, is survived by his two sisters, the 
dowager Duchess of Manchester, and 
thedowager Countess of Galloway. 





Vice-ApMIRAL NowELL. 


Aprii 19. At Iffley, near Oxford, 
aged 73, William Nowell, Esq. Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Blue. 

He was second son of Cradock 
Nowell, of Tee-Maur, near Nottage in 
Glamorganshire, Esq., and nephew to the 
late Rev. Dr. Nowell, thirty-seven years 
Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. 
He entered the naval service in 1769, on 
board the St. Antonio, of 60 guns, com- 
manded by Capt. Clark Gayton ; and 
continued to serve in different ships 
until 1776, when he was promoted by 
his patron, (at that time Commander- 
in-Chief at Jamaica,) to the rank of 
Lieutenant, and appointed tothe Badger 
sloop. The boats of that vessel he com- 
manded at the capture of fifteen sail of 
French merchantmen, laden with war- 
like stores, near Hispaniola; and of two 
American brigs, from under the guns of 
the fort at the entrance of Cape Fran- 

ols. 

. Tbe Badger returned to England in 
April, 1777, and Lieut. Nowell soon after 
exchanged into the Resolution, of 74 
guns, commanded by Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
and at that time stationed on the coasts 
of Spain and Portugal, for the purpose 
of intercepting vessels belonging to the 
revolted colonies. She was subsequently 
attached to the channel fleet under the 
Admirals Keppel, Hardy, Darby, Digby, 
and Kempenfelt, until the latter end of 
1779, when she accompanied Sir George 
B. Rodney to the relief of Gibraltar ; 
and was consequently present at the 
eapture of the Caracca convoy, and the 
discomfiture of Don Juan de Langara, 
Jan. 8 and 16, 1780. On the tormer 
oceasion, the St. Firmin, of 16 guns, 
and six sail of transports, were taken 
possession of by Lieut. Nowell. 

In the action with the Spanish squad- 
ron, the Resolution got along-side of the 
Princessa, a 70-gun ship, and in 40 mi- 
nutes compelled her to surrender. The 
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sea at this time ran so high, that Lieut. 
Nowell, who had been ordered by Sir 
Chaloner Ogle to take charge of the 
prize, was knocked down several times 
by the cut rigging, before he could get 
on board; and the weather continued 
so tempestuous as to prevent the possi- 
bility of removing the prisoners for three 
days. The situation in which he found 
the Princessa, was perilous in the ex- 
treme, owing to the injudicious disposal 
of the powder. Opposite the guns on 
the upper decks were open racks, ca- 
pable of containing from twelve to four- 
teen cartridges each ; these he imme- 
diately directed to be cleared, and their 
contents thrown into the sea. On de- 
scending to the lower-deck, he observed 
a train of louse powder, and followed it 
to the gun-room, where a large hatch 
that communicated with the magazine, 
was off; and on entering the latter, the 
impression of the men employed in 
filling cartridges during the action, ap- 
peared on the surface, the whole being 
stowed in bulk. The circumstance of 
the Princessa having escaped the fate 
of the St. Domingo, can only be attri- 
buted to the after-guns not being fired ; 
as it was, repeated explosions on board 
her were observed from the Resolution : 
and of near 200 men whom Lieutenant 
Nowell found killed, wounded, and blown 
up, the greater part appeared to have 
met with the, latter fate. It was three 
weeks after the action before Lieutenant 
Nowell was enabled to anchor at Gibral- 
tar, where, in the presence of Sir Chalo- 
ner Ogle, and Lord Robert Manners, he 
received the thanks of Commodore Don 
Manuel de Leon, his Captain St. Felix, 
and the officers of the Princessa, for the 
particular care he had taken to prevent 
their property being pillaged; and an 
invitation from the former, a Grandee 
of Spain, to visit him on the restoration 
of peace, for the purpose of being intro- 
duced to his Monarch. 

The Resolution formed part of the 
squadron sent to England with the 
prizes, under the orders of Rear-Adm, 
Digby ; and on her passage home cap- 
tured the Prothée, of 64 guns and 700 
men, after a close action of 27 minutes, 
in which the enemy had 97 men killed 
and wounded. She afterwards accom- 
panied Rear-Adm. Graves to the North- 
American station, and from thence pro- 
ceeded with Sir George B. Rodney to the 
West Indies. 

Previous to the Resolution sailing for 
America, Lieut. Nowell distinguished 
himself by his spirited conduct in quell- 
ing a mutiny in that ship. Having 
learnt that the ringleader was one of the 
carpenter’s crew, he volunteered to go 
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below and secure him. Accompanied 
by another officer, be went down the 
after batchway, and made the men haul 
up the lower deck ports as he advanced 
forward to the berth, where this rascal 
was haranguing and cheering the men 
collected abuut him. Lieut. Nowell 
placed a blow under his throat that 
knocked him backwards over a chest, 
then seized him, and declared be would 
run any man or men through who 
should attempt his rescue. 

Early in 1781, Sir G. Rodney received 
intelligence of hostilities having taken 
place between Great Britain and Hol- 
land; and immediately proceeded to at- 
tack the Dutch settlements in North 
America. After the surrender of those 
of St. Eustatia, St. Martin’s, &c., our 
officer was appointed to the Swallow 
sloop, in which he returned to England 
to join Sir Chaloner Ogle; but finding 
that that officer was not likely soon to 
hoist his flag, he obtained the first Lieu- 
tenantcy of the Hercules, 74, in which 
he again visited the West Indies, and 
contributed very materially towards the 
defeat of Count de Grasse, in the battles 
of April 9 and 12, 1782. The Hercules, 
on the latter day, ranged the whole of 
the enemy’s line from van to rear, and 
was the fifth vessel a-head of Sir George 
Rodney’s flag ship, the Formidable, 
when engaging the French Admiral. 
Lieut. Nowell, whose station was on the 
quarter-deck, received the orders of his 
gallant Captain, the present Admiral 
Savage, to reserve a full broadside for 
the Ville de Paris, and not to fire until 
fairly alongside of her, These orders 
were so punctually obeyed, that half a 
minute did not elapse between the firing 
of the first and last gun; the two ships 
were at this time not more than 50 yards 
apart, and fortunately the Hercules re- 
ceived but a few shot in return from her 
mighty adversary. Capt. Savage soon 
after receiving a severe wound, which 
obliged him to quit the deck, requested 
his first Lieutenant to keep the ship 
close to the enemy, and on no account 
to strike the colours; to which Mr. 
Nowell replied, that two ensigns were 
flying, one at the staff, another at the 
mizen-peak ; the former nailed, and the 
halliards of the latter so belayed that it 
could not be hauled down! 

From this period, the Hercules was 
most ably manceuvred by Lieut. Nowell, 
whose gallant conduct excited general 
admiration. Her loss amounted to 7 
men killed, and 19 wounded; and the 
damage she sustained in her masts, sails, 
and rigging, was in the British fleet only 
exceeded by the Duke. It was on this 
occasion that Lieut. Nowell introduced 
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the mode of loading with two round shot 
next the cartridge, and only one wad 
outside, The outer shot by this means 
will go toa greater distance than the 
inner shot, when two wads are made 
use of; and the gun can be loaded with 
a single motion alter spunging. To pre- 
vent aceident, the shot were tbesmeared 
with the blacking supplied for the rig- 
ging ; and, although the officers of the 
next ship a-stern of the Hercules, af- 
firmed that her sides were in a constant 
blaze during the action, not a single in- 
stance occurred of the powder being 
ignited when in the act of loading*, 
The high opinion entertained of Lieut, 
Nowell’s conduct in the action, may be 
inferred from the circumstance of his 
gallant commander declining to go to 
sick quarters until assured by Sir George 
B. Rodney, that no other person should 
be appointed to. act for him during his 
absence. 

Whilst at Jamaica refitting, the Her- 
cules narrowly escaped destruction ; 
and the impending evil appears to have 
been averted solely through the exer- 
tions of the subject of this memoir. 
Perceiving a large navy store-ship, which 
lay betwen the Hercules and the dock- 
yard, to be on fire, he sent a Midship- 
man on board her with orders to cut 
away her anchors, thatshe might be re- 
tained in her situation until scuttled ; 
but some other officers who had arrived 
to her assistance, thought proper to cut 
her adrift and tow her towards Port- 
Royal; the inhabitants of which place 
cast off her shore-fast, when, with her 
sails loose and all in flames, she ran 
a-board the Hercules. Lieut. Nowell 
had previously caused water to be thrown 
upon his rigging, and stationed men 
with spars ready to bear off the burning 
vessel. Fortunately, the force with 
which she struck the Hercules, caused 
her to rebound, and her sternway being 
increased by the assistance of the spars, 
she drifted a-stern, and went on shore. 
Had not Lieut. Nowell changed the po- 
sition of the Hercules in the first in- 
stance, the burning vessel must have 
fallen athwart her bows; and from the 
crowded state of the harbour, the de- 
struction of that ship would have been 
attended by that of many others. 

The Hercules continued on the West- 
India station until the peace of 1783, 





* The celerity with which the Her- 
cules’ guns were loaded, was also greatly 
increased by the use of the pike-staves 
fitted as rammers and sponges, in lieu 
of the unwieldly ones furnished by Go- 
vernment. The credit of this invention 
is due to Admiral Savage. 
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when she returned to England, and was 
put out¢f commission. On his arrival 
in town Lieut. Nowell was introduced 
by Capt. Savage to Lord Rodney, who 
received him very favourably, but la- 
mented his inability (through a change 
in the ministry) to obtain him that pro- 
motion to which he had established so 
strong a claim. From this period he 
remained on half-pay until Jan. 1787, 
when at the particular request of Capt. 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Thompson, he 
was appointed to the Edgar, of 74 guns, 
in which ship the Hon, Leveson Gower 
afterwards hoisted his broad pendant as 
Commodore of a squadron of evolution. 

Our officer’s next appointment was in 
1790, to the Queen Charlotte, a first rate, 
bearing the flag of Earl Howe, by whom 
he was at length promoted to the rank 
of Commander in the Incendiary ; and 
from that vessel was removed into the 
Woolwich, a 44-gun ship, armed en 
flute. In the following year, be obtained 
the command of the Ferret sloop ; and, 
after cruizing for some time in the 
Channel, was sent to the Jamaica sta- 
tion, where he was principally employed 
in convoying vessels laden with provi- 
sions, sent by the merchants of Kingston 
for the relief of the distressed white in- 
habitants of St. Domingo. Some ac- 
count of a transaction in which he was 
engaged for this object will be found in 
our memoir of the late Adm, T. M. 
Russell, vol. xciv. ii. 372. The Ferret 
returned to England towards the latter 
end of 1792; and on the commence- 
ment of the war with the French re- 
public, was placed under the orders of 
Rear-Admiral M‘Bride, on the Downs 
station, where she captured six of the 
enemy’s privateers, For this service, 
Capt. Nowell was presented with a 
handsome piece of plate by the merchants 
of London. 

We next find him serving with the 
Channel fleet under Earl Howe; but, 
being sent to the North Sea previous to 
the great battle of June I, 1794, he un- 
fortunately missed that promotion to 
which, as the senior Commander, he 
would otherwise have been entitled. 
His disappointment on that occasion, 
however, was in some measure compen- 
sated by his success in intercepting se- 
veral vessels laden with upwards of 
300,000 quarters of wheat, coming from 
the Baltic, Holland, &c., bound to 
France. In the autumn of the same 
year he was sent, at the request of Earl 
Howe, to attend upon their late Majes- 
ties at Weymouth; and from thence 
ordered to Ostend, where he met with a 
serious accident, which compelled him 
to retire for atime from active service. 
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During a gale of wind, and when in the 
act of ascending the side of a cutter 
lying outside the harbour of Ostend, 
from which place he was returning, 
charged with dispatches from the Duke 
of York, the man-ropes slipt through his 
hands, and he sank between the vessel 
and his boat. The sea running very 
high, the next rise brought his head in 
contact with the under part of the cut- 
ter’s channel, and deprived him of his 
senses, In this state he was conveyed 
to the Ferret ; and, the necessary pre- 
caution of bleeding him having been 
omitted by the surgeon, a violent fever 
ensued ; On his recovery from which he 
found that, in addition to the dislocation 
of several toes of the right foot, his vision 
was so affected that every object ap- 
peared double. On his arrival in Lon- 
don, he placed himself under the care of 
Mr. Ware, from whose mode of treat- 
ment be derived considerable benefit ; 
but, notwithstanding the skill of that 
celebrated oculist, every attempt to re- 
store his sight to its original strength 
failed of success, and he was thus doomed 
to many years of painful inactivity, at a 
period when, but for this misfortune, 
the talents and zeal which he had al- 
ready displayed on so many occasions, 
would, in the common course of events, 
have secured for him a participation in 
those honors which are enjoyed by his 
more fortunate compeers. To the same 
cause may probably be attributed the 
non-appearance of a treatise on Sea- 
gunnery, which he at one time contem- 
plated to publish ; and which, from his 
well-known proficiency in that art, 
would probably have met with a most 
favourable reception from the naval 
world. 

His advancement to the rank of Post- 
Captain, took place Oct. 24, 1794; and 
from that date he remained unemployed 
until the spring of 1201, when he was 
appointed to the command of the Glut- 
ton, of 54 guns, in the Baltic, from 
whence he returned to England in the 
ensuing autumn; and on his arrival at 
Chatham, was ordered to take the com- 
mand of the Isis, a 50-gun ship, then in 
dock, and to fit her out with the utmost 
expedition. The exertions used by Capt. 
Nowell on this occasion, are worthy of 
notice. Notwithstanding he had to fit 
the ship with new rigging, and but very 
few seamen among his crew, yet on the 
ninth day she was taken to the Nore 
fully equipped and ready for sea. The 
Isis formed part of the force assembled 
off the French coast under Lord Nelson, 
of whom Capt. Nowell, with several 
other officers of the same rank, requested 
permission to assist in the attack made 
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upon the Boulogne flotilla; Lut which 
his Lordship, with his usual considera- 
tion, handsomely declined to grant, as, 
in the event of success, their presence 
would probably have been of some 
hindrance to the promotion of those 
Commanders whom he had selected to 
head the different divisions of boats em- 
ployed on that occasion. From the Isis 
Capt. Nowell removed to the Ardent, 64; 
and during the remainder of the war he 
was entrusted with the command of a 
squadron stationed at the entrance of 
the Thames, to prevent any hostile force 
from proceeding up that river. The 
Ardent was paid off in April 1802, 
and from that period Capt. Nowell re- 
mained on balf-pay until 1811, when he 
assumed the command of the Mon- 
mouth, of 64 guns, bearing the flag of 
Sir Thomas Foley, in the Downs, His 
commission as. Rear-Admiral was dated 
Dec. 4, 1813. 

[This interesting article is abridged 
from a very copious memoir in Mar- 
shall’s Royal Naval Biograpby.] 





Lieut.-Gen, J. T. LAYARD. 


May 22. In Gay-street, Bath, Lieut.- 
General John Thomas Layard. 

In June, 1772, this officer was ap- 
pointed Eusign in the 54th foot, which 
regiment he juined in Ireland, in 1773, 
and in October, 1775, was promoted to 
a Lieutenancy. He embarked with the 
regiment at the end of the latter year, 
and sailed with the troops under Lord 
Cornwallis for America. He joined the 
army under the command of Sir William 
Howe at Staten Island; and, after the 
taking of New York, went with the 
forces under the command of Sir Henry 
Clinton to Rhode Island, and was 
wounded in the attack made by the 
French under the Comte D’Estaing. 
He embarked with the flank companies 
at the latter end of 1778, and joined the 
corps of light infantry under the com- 
mand of the late Gen. Sir Robert Aber- 
cromby. In December, 1779, he ob- 
tained leave to return to England. 

Very soon after his arrival, by the par- 
ticular desire of Gen. Frederick, he went 
to Norwich on the recruiting service. 

In the latter end of 1781, Gen, Mat- 
thew being appointed to command in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, this 
officer embarked with him as his Aid- 
de-Camp, and continued on that station 
until the reduction of the Staff took 
place, at the close of the American war, 
in 1783. During that period he received, 
in July 1782, the rank of Captain. 

Having returned to England, he con- 
tinued on leave of absence and the re- 
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cruiting service till the latter end of 
1787, when he obtained a company in 
the 54th. About September that year, 
Gen. Matthew being re-appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the West Indies, 
Capt. Layard was again nominated his 
Aid-de-Camp; he embarked the latter 
end of that year for Grenada, and con- 
tinued on the staff until it was reduced 
in 1792. He returned to England in July. 

In 1793, on the 54th being ordered to 
Guernsey, Captain Layard joined the 
regiment, but went again on the re- 
cruiting service for rank, and continued 
till the spring of 1794. In March that 
year he obtained the rank of Major in 
the Duke of York’s army at Breda, and 
continwed with it until the return of 
his regiment in 1795. In August fol- 
lowing be accompanied it to the Island 
of St. Vincent; in September, 1795, he 
was appointed to a Majority in the 54th; 
and he continued at St. Vincent till, the 
enemy being reduced, the regiment was 
ordered to be drafted and sent home, in 
1796. In 1797, being in avery bad state 
of health, and the regiment ordered to 
Ireland, Major Layard obtained leave of 
absence ; in January, 1799, he received 
the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel, and in 
April following went to Nottingham as 
Paymaster of that district; in June, 
1799, he joined his regiment at Roscrea, 
in Ireland, and continued in that country 
till 1800, when the regiment was ordered 
to England. In May, 1800, he received 
a Lieut-Colonelcy in the 54th, and having 
embarked with it on the expedition 
under Gen. Sir James Pulteney, after- 
wards joined the army under Gen. Sir 
Ralph Abercromby at Gibraltar. He 
thence proceeded to Egypt, and was in 
the engagements on the 13th and @2Ist 
of March, 1801. Having been appointed 
Deputy Quartermaster-general in that 
country, he continued there till its 
evacuation in 1803. 

Whilst at Malta, on his way to join 
the 54th at Gibraltar, Lieut.-Col. Layard 
was appointed (at the representation of 
Mr. Elliot, our Minister at Naples, to 
the late Gen. Villettes and Sir A. J. 
Ball,) to a secret and confidental mission 
to Sicily. Having remained there till 
1805, be returned to England in Oc- 
tober, with Mr. Elliot's dispatches, 

He juined the regiment at Bexhill in 
January, 1806; and in January 1807 
embarked with it for Jamaica, where he 
arrived in March following, and conti- 
nued doing duty in that Island until 
September, 1808, when he was appointed 
Colonel on the Staff of Curagoa; as 
Brigadier-General on the 25th of De- 
cember, and in conformity to his Ma- 
jesty’s instructions, he succeeded to the 
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appointment of Lieutenant-Governor on 
Sir James Cockburn returning to Eng- 
land. He subsequently served several 
years on the Staff of Malta; and attained 
the rank of Colonel in 1808, of Major- 
General in 1811, and Lieut.-General in 
1821. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Bradley Rectory, Hants, aged 53, the 
Rev. H. Stephenson Blackburn, Rector of 
that place. He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. 
B. A. 1796, being the first Junior Optime 
of that year; M. A. 1803; and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1816, by J. Black- 
burn, esq. 

At Eastbourn, Sussex, in consequence of 
a fall from his gig, the Rev. Alex. Brodie, 
D.D. Rector of that place. He was of Trin. 
coll. Oxford, M. A. 1801, B. and D. D. 
1811, and was presented to Easthourn in 
1809, by the Rev. T. F. Davison, Treasurer 
of the cathedral church of Chichester. 

Rev. Joseph Cockin, for thirty-six years 
Minister of the Square Chapel, Halifax. 

The Rev. Dr. George Deane, Rector of 
Kingston Bagpuze, Berks. He was for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s coll. Oxford, 
where he proceeded B, €. L., 1792, D.C. L. 
1797, and by which Society he was pre- 
sented to his living in 1309. 

The Rev. John Hunter Fawcett, M. A. 
student of Christ Church, and Perpetual 
Curate of Bensington, near Oxford, to which 
church he was presented in 1820, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, 

Aged 84, the Rev. Benj. Grisdale, Rector 
of Withington and Vicar of Chedworth, 
Gloucester, He was formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s coll. Oxford, where he proceeded 
M. A. 1767; was presented to his vicarage 
by that Society in 1785, and to Withington 
in 1791, by the Hon, Miss Cornwallis. 

The Rev. Robert Hunnah, Minister of 
Stricathrow, co. Forfar. 

At Portsea, Hants, in his 80th year, the 
Rev. Joseph Harrison, one of the oldest 
chaplains in the Navy, Vicar of Rushall, 
and Perpetual Curate of Thurston, Norfolk. 
He was presented to Rushall in 1798, by 
Sam. Cooper, D. D. 

At Billericay, Essex, aged 82, the Rev. 
John Jenner, D. D. Rector of Buckland and 
Midley, Kent. He was formerly Tutor and 
Fellow of Jesus college, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded B. A. 1767, being the second 
Junior Optime of that year, M. A. 1770, 
D. D. 1782; and was presented to both 
his livings by J. Unwin, Esq. in 1782. 

At Braintree, Essex, aged 29, the Rev. 
J. Joscelyne, Esq. of Creaton, Northampt. 

At Long Framlington, Northumberland, 
the Rev. William Lithman, twelve years 
Curate of that chapelry. 

Aged 36, the Rev. Mr. Martin, Junior 
Vicar of Lincoln Cathedral. 
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Alloa, co. Clackmannan. 

Rev. Nicholas Mill, Rector of Littleham, 
near Bideford, to which parish he was pre- 
sented in 1799, by the executor of G. An- 
thony, Esq. 

In his 84th year, the Rev. John More- 
wood, Rector of West Hallam, Derbyshire, 
He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, M. A. 
1767, and was presented to his living in 
1804, by C. Kinnersley, Esq. 

Aged 26, the Rev. Thomas Nicholls, B.A. 
late of Queen’s college, Cambridge. 

At Bath, the Rev. Wm. Pemlerton, Rec- 
tor of Burgate, Suff. and Vicar of Barton, 
Cambridgesh. He was presented to the latter 
church in 1795, by Dr. Yorke, the Bishop 
of Ely, and to the former in 1806, by John 
Thorpe, Esq. 

In his 77th year, the Rev. John Phillips, 
of Membury, near Torrington. 

At Belper, Derb. the Rev. Leonard Pic- 
kering, Curate of Bulkington, Warw. He 
was of Christ’s coll. Cambridge, B. A. 1820. 

Rev. Richard Rimmer, upwards of forty 
years Catholic Priest of Sheffield. Mr. 
Rimmer was tutor to his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk. : 

Aged 37, the Rev. William Henry Sa- 
vigny, of Malvern, He was of Sidney coll. 
Cambridge, B. A. 1819. 

At his lodgings, on the South Parade, 
Bath, aged 67, the Very Rev. John Scott, 
D. D. Dean of Lismore. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Joshua Smith, Rector 
of Holt, Norfolk, He was formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. where he pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1780, being the eleventh 
Wrangler of that year, and in the two fol- 
lowing obtaining a member’s prize; M. A. 
1784, B. D. 1791; and was presented to 
Holt in 1804, by Mrs. Smith. 

Rev. John jVilliams, Vicar of Probus, 
Cornwall, to which living he was presented 
in 1826. 

April 26, At Kirby, near Sleaford, Line. 
aged 78, the Rev. James Sidney Neucatre, 
Rector of Wordwell, Suffolk. He was of 
St. Edmund’s-hall, Oxford, M. A. 1783; 
and was presented to his church of Word- 
well, (of which a view was given in our 
Magazine for April, 1824,) in 1795. 
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DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicinity. 

May 22. At Brompton, Amelia, wife of 
James Wilkes, esq. R.N. 

June 15. In Green-st. Grosvenor-square, 
aged 84, James Scott, esq. 

June 16. At Chelsea, Eliz. eldest sur- 
viving dau. of Jonathan Blenman, esq. of 
Barbadoes, 

June 18, Aged 80, Joseph Judd, esq. 
of Islington. 

In Devonshire-pl. John Cotton, esq. late 
of Bengal Civil Service. 
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June 19. At Hampstead, aged 82, Henry 
Hodgson, esq. formerly a Commissivner for 
Affairs of Taxes. 

June 20. At West Brixton, aged 70, 
Sarah, wife of Knight Spencer, esq. 

Aged 46, Alex. Don, esq. of Clapham-rd. 

June 22. At her uncle’s, F. W. Bossy, 
in the City-road, aged 22, Sarah Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Thos, Patience, architect. 

June 24. At Cholmondeley House, Pic- 
cadilly, aged 33, Lady Charlotte-Georgiana 
Seymour, sister to the Marq. Cholmondeley. 
She was the only daughter of the late Marq. 
and Lady Charlotte-Georgiana Bertie ; was 
married May 18, 1818, to Col. Hugh-Hen.- 
John Seymour, cousin to the present Marq. 
of Hertford, and was left a widow, with an 
only child, Hugh-Horatio, Dec. 2, 1821. 
(See vol. xcr. ii. 573.) 

June 25. In Albion-place, Blackfriars, 
Benj. Lancaster, esq. 

June 26. In Alfred-place, the widow of 
Francis Longe, esq. of Spixworth Park, 
Norfolk. 

In George-st. Euston-sq. aged 38, Louisa, 
wife of Stephen Vieusseux, 7 

At her daughter’s, Mrs. Hume, Upper 
Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 85, Rachel, 
widow of Capt. Walter Gwennap, R.N. 

In the Brixton-road, John Wise, esq. of 
Lloyd’s. 

June 27. At his son’s, Wood-street, 
aged 76, Barwell Browne, esq. 

Aged 53, Thomas Nash, esq. of Black- 
heath, and of Southwark. 

‘ June 28. At Pentonville, aged 17, An- 
glica, only dau. of late W. P, Windus, esq. 
of St. John-street. 

In Highbury-place, after a residence of 
45 years, in her 82d year, the relict of Chas. 
Wilkinson, esq. late of the Customs. 

Lady Banks, relict of the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks, bart. P.R.S. She was Do- 
rothea, dau. and coh. of Wm. Weston Hu- 
gussen, of Provender in Kent, esq. and was 
married to Sir Joseph, March 29, 1779. 

At Cadogan-place, Alf. Thrale Perkins, esq. 

In New Burlington-st. Cecilia Rachel, 
sister to Sir Charles Chad, bart. She was 
second dau. of late Sir Geo. Chad, bart. of 
Thursford, Norfolk, by his first wife Sarah, 
daughter of John Rowls, of Kingston, in 
Surrey, esq. 

Margaret, wife of John Nixon, esq. of 
Trinity-square. 

June 29. In Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
square, aged 58, widow of James William- 
son, late of Tavistock-square. 

June 30. Aged 9, Zorayda, youngest 
dau. of the late Thos. Newton, esq. of Clap- 
ham-common, Surrey, and Warwick-square, 
London. 

Berxs.—June 18, At Sutton Courtney, 
aged 17, Alfred Benj. youngest son of Rich- 
ard Justice, esq. 

Devon.—June 30. At St. Michael’s- 
terrace, Stoke, aged 62, Joseph Wood, esq. 
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Essex.—June 21. Eliz. Maria, only dau. 
of late Rev. Robert Howard, of Quendon, 
and wife of Wm. Thurnall, esq. of Duxford, 
Camb. 

At Orford House, aged 75, the widow of 
Sam. Leightonstone, esq. 

Goucestersutre.—At Bristol, aged 58, 
Henry George Windey, esq. solicitor. 

June 19. Robert Laurie, youngest son of 
D. Henderson, esq. surgeon, King-square, 
Bristol. 

June 22. At Bristol, aged 80, Eliz. re- 
lict of Wm. Underwood, gent. 

Hants. — June 25. At Bramble Hill 
Lodge, in his 69th year, Mr. James Emery, 
one of his Majesty’s Groom Keepers in the 
New Forest. 

June 26. At Midenbury, in his 70th year, 
Michael Hoy, esq. He once served the of- 
fice of one of the sheriffs for London and 
Middlesex. 

HererorD.—June 13. Aged 20, Eliz. 
only dau. of the Rev. J. R. Simythies, of 
Lynch Court, Herefordshire. 

Herts.—June 9. At Watford, aged 62, 
Francis Fourdin, esq. formerly of Wardour- 
street, Soho. 

June 27. At Totteridge, aged 64, the 
widow of Rev. John Thorowgood, Bocking. 

Kent.—May 22. At Dartford, aged 65, 
Jane, the wife of Richard Cooke, esq. 

June 23. At his father’s, aged 37, Wm. 
Bazire, eldest son of Robert Sutton, esq. of 
Well Hall, Eltham. 

June 24. At Dunkerque, Wm. Francis 
Woodgate, esq. late of Somerhill. 

June 27. John Pugh, esq. of the firm of 
Pugh and Redman, of Trinity-square, drown-, 
ed while bathing in the Thames, near 
Gravesend. 

Aged 82, James Taddy, esq. of Harts- 
down, near Margate, and of the Minories. 
He was of an old and highly respectable fa- 
mily in the Isle of Thanet, and was well 
known as a principal supporter of the Sea- 
Bathing Infirmary, as well as of many other 
benevolent institutions. 

June 28. At Bromley, aged 19, Philip 
Freill M‘Leod, second son of W. Leycester, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 

June 30. At Tunbridge Wells, in her 
18th year, Mar;-Diana, only dau. of Thos. 
Wilkins, esq. of Homerton. 

Lincotnsuirne.— June 11. At Skirkbeck, 
aged 53, Miss Harrison, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. W. Harrison, Vicar of Winterton. 

June 19. At Scotter, aged 14, Arthur, 
fifth son of the Rev. Heary-John Wollaston, 
Rector of that parish. 

Mippiesex.— June 21. At Whitton, 
aged 71, Lydia, widow of G. Gostling, esq. 

June 23. At Trent Park, aged 59, Elea- 
nor, wife of John Cummings, esq. and eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Hunter, esq. of 
Beach-hill, Berks. 

Norrotk.—dJune 20. Aged 27, Louisa 
Sophia, last surviving dau. of the late Wm. 
Hoste, esq. of Barwick House. 
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June 23. At Scole, aged 57, John Ward, 
esq. many years dispenser of Haslar Hospi- 
tal 


June 26. At Roydon, near Diss, Chas. 
Cameron, esq. late Governor of the Bahama 
Islands. 

Oxon.—June 25. At Oxford, aged 50, 
Daniel Taunton, esq, solicitor. 

Somerset.—June 21. Anna Maria, third 
dau. of T. P. Cox, esq. Wrington. 

StTarrorpDsHirE.—June 18. At Shelton, 
aged 67, John Yates, esq. 

Surrotk.—June 19. At Dunwich, Barne 
Barne, esq. formerly M.P. for that place. 
He was formerly a Commissioner of the 
Tax Office; and was brother to Snowdon 
Barne, esq. and Miles Barne, esq. of whom 
memoirs were given in our vol. XCVv. ii. 89, 
280. 

Surrey.—June 26. Aged 39, Matilda 
Eliz. wife of the Rev. L. W. Eliot, of Peper- 
harrow. 

June 30. At Richmond, Mr. Boxell 
Eling, after three days illness. 

Sussex.—June 25. At Worthing, aged 
64, Lacon Lambe, esq. of Henwood, ‘Here- 
fordshire. 

At Brighton, aged 19 months, Harriet, 
youngest dau. of Right Hon. Lord Byron. 

WarwicksuirE.—June 24. At Middle- 
ton, aged 44, Henrietta, wife of Rev. H. R. 
Woolley. 

June 27. At Birmingham, aged 54, Wm. 
Cotterill, esq. 

Yorx. — June 22. At Bishop Burton 
Hall, Hannah, wife of Rich. Watt, esq. in 
giving birth to a daughter, being her thir- 
teenth child. 

Wm. Simpson, esq. of Richmond. 

Asroap.—Fel, 12. At Rome, dowager 
Lady Page Turner. She was Frances, dau. of 
Joseph Howell, Esq. of Elm, in Norfolk, 
was married in 1785, and was mother of the 
present Sir Gregory O. P. Turner, and 
several other children. She was left a widow 
in 1805. 

Fel. 28. At Rome, Lady Charlotte 
Stopford. 

March 21. At Gibraltar, Tho.-Sidney 
Beckwith, Capt. Rifle Brigade, and only son 
of Major-Gen, Sir Tho.-Sidney Beckwith, 

Lately. Together with a brother officer 
and his boat’s crew, whilst surveying a 
sunken rock at the back of the Island of 
Jersey, aged 20, Mr. Rich. Braithwaite 
Hall, Midshipman of his Majesty’s cutter 
Sylvia, and late of his Majesty’s ship Albion, 
second son of Benj.-Edw. Hall, Esq. of 
Paddington. 

Lately. At Florence, the Count Demi- 
doff. He has left to his two sons an income 
of 240,000/. a year, besides one million 
sterling in moveable property. A troop of 
comedians, which he Pad engaged from 
Paris, is amply provided for by the Count’s 
testament: the legacies comprise ten 
which are extremely liberal; and so great 
was his magnificence, that the great grand- 
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son of a friend of his childhood, whom he 
had not seen or corresponded with for fifty 
years, has been bequeathed 300,000 francs, 
merely to evince that the testator had not 
forgotten his earlier attachments. The 
Countess of Demidoff died some years ago 
in Paris. The tomb erected to her memo 
by the late Count her husband, in the ce- 
metery of Pére la Chaise, is said to have cost 
300,000 francs. 


Appition To Osituary. 

P. 379. The following is a copy of the 
last will executed by Joshua Paul Meredyth, 
esq., the unfortunate gentleman who re- 
cently died within the walls of the King’s 
Bench prison, and of whose melancholy 
history some account was given in the page 
referred to.—‘‘ In the name of God, Amen. 
I, Joshua Paul Meredyth, of the city of 
Dublin, esq., being of sound and disposing 
mind, memory, and understanding, but call- 
ing to mind the uncertainty of this life, domake 
and publish this my last will and testament, 
hereby revoking all former wills made by me. 
Whereas I am, under and by virtue of the 
will of Colonel Paul; of the city of Dublin, 
seised of a fee-simple estate of and in certain 
pa on the North Strand, called and 

nown by the lots or Bailybough estate, in 
joint tenantcy, namely, one-half of undivided 
property, and out of which I receive an 
annual rent of ——~, I bequeath the same 
to the Penitentiary for Females in Leeson- 
street. I bequeath my Carlow estate, of 
Knocklishinmore, and part of Knockavagh, 
to my illegitimate son Joshua Paul Mere- 
dyth, otherwise Birch, for his natural life, 
with remainder to my own right heirs. I 
leave and bequeath my property in Ste- 
phen’s-green, to Mrs. Janet Guthrie, for her 
life, with remainder to my own right heirs. 
I bequeath the lands of Killetstown, county 
Dublin, to Mrs. Wishart, of Lisson-grove 
North, London, for her life, and to her 
issue in tail male for ever, and in default of 
issue to King George the Fourth. I leave 
the lands of Deerely, Basteel, and part of 
Deregooly, also the lands of Charlesten alias 
Clonegewne, in the King’s County, to the 
second daughter of Lord Viscount Morpeth, 
for and during her natural life, with remain- 
der in tail male to her issue. I bequeath 
my several properties in Michael’s-lane, 
Fordham’s-alley, the Coombe-school-house- 
lane, and Burr-court, all in Dublin, and 
Burgagemore, co. Wicklow, to Mrs. Ber- 
nard, wife of Thomas Bernard, of Castle 
Bernard, in the King’s County, for her life, 
and to her issue in tail male; in case of no 
issue, to my own right heirs. I bequeath 
the lands of Killconnell, co. Kilkenny, to 
Henry Lewis, my particular old friend, and 
also my horses, furniture, plate, carriages, 
&c., for his natural life, with the remainder 
to my own right heirs. Dated Sept. 14, 
1822.” Mr. Meredyth was in his 34th 
year. 
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Radnor, Earl of, memoir of 268 
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Monck 354 
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Paskwitcb, Geu.262 
Patch, J. 80 
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G,. 267 
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Savigny 646 
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Page 296, column 2, line 11, for 1761, 
read 1641.—P. 304, 1. 18, for me read be. 
—P. 308, 1. 41, for Bazilians read Bra- 
ziliahs.—P, 358, 1. 16 from bottom, for 
Arcopa read Atropa.—P. 454, col. 2, 1. 
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—P. 490, col. 1, 1. 31, for rebels read 
loyalists —P. 505, 1. 31, for Rogiomon- 
tanus read Regiomontanus.—P, 523, |. 
28, for Burhadad read Ben-hadad.— 
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never equalled), first originated. 
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